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FTER the death of Numa Pomp 


- contemonwealth, e tn witaiteithy brad fan 6?! ee 


ene; and the people not oppoſing their reſolution, 
as 


they appointed ſome of the oldeſt ſenators to 
Interreges, during a certain number 'of days; by whom, 
purſuant to the unanimous: deſire of the people, Tullus — 
 Hoſtilius was choſen king; whoſe deſcent was as follows: 
birth, and great-fortune, whoſe 

name was Hoftilivs, had removed to Rome from Medullia, 

a city built by the; Albans, which Romulug, 
| poſſeſſed hiraſelf of it by compoſition, made a colony of the 
Romans; and married a Sabine woman, the daughter 727 
Herſilius, the ſame who adviſed her country. women to go 5 


« ® . 


-I—_— — — 


in quality of deputies to their fathers in favor of their | 
ern when the . againſt te 
_' Ver- I. „„ Te. Romans, x 1 
| | „„ IE b | : 
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: ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF Book III. 
Romans, and.who was looked upon as the' chief cauſe of 
the alliance then concluded by the leaders of the two 
nations. This man, having had a ſhare in the many wars 
Romulus was ingaged in, and performed great actions in 
the ſeveral battles with the Sabines, was ſlain, leaving an 
only ſon, who was then an infant ; and was buried by the 
kings in the principal part of the forum, and honoured with 
a. pillar, and an inſcription, teſtifying his valor. His only 
fon, being arrived to manhood, and, having married a 
woman of diſtinction, had by her Tullus Hoſtilius, a man 


of activity, who was choſen king by the votes of the people, 


given according to law, the gods by favourable auguries 
confirming their choice. The year, in which he entered 
upon the government, was the ſecond of the twenty ſeventh 
Olympiad, in which Eurybates, an Athenian, won the prize 
of the ſtadium, Leoſtratus being archon: | Immediately 


ANNOTATIONS on the Third Book. 


1. By wk wo; Labin paxas, ar- ingagements. Our author, a little 


races. 1 agree with Caſaubon in plac- before, gives to the grandfather of 


ing the comma after ua, rather 
than after anodetautvog. It ſtands thus 
ip all the editions, pryara 1gyon axoderg- 
ane, a Tag Wes Labs woes 
awohryozer; the abſurdity of which 
pointing he has not oblerved, but I 
think it very glaring ; becauſe, though 
a man may, very well, be faid to have 
performed great actions in ſeveral in- 
gagements, I do not ſee how he can 
be faid to have been lain in ſeveral 


Tullus Hoſtilius, the name of Hoſti- 
nus only; to which the Vatican ma- 


nuſcript prefixes the name of Tullius, 


which I look upon to be a miſtake, 


becauſe ®* Livy calls him Hoſtus Ho- 
ſtilius, who, he, afterwards, * fays, 
was grandfather to this king of the 
Romans: Inde Tullum Hoſtilium, ne- 
potem Hoſtilii, cujus in infimd arce clara 
pugna adverſus Sabinos fuerat,' regem 
Populus uit. Patres auctores fatti. 


B. i. e. v2, Ib. e. 22, vr rtr 


upon 
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upon his acceſſion, he gained the hearts of the: loweſt, | 
and pooreſt ſort of the people, by an action, of all dthers, the - 
moſt It was this; The kings, his predeceſ- 
ſors, were poſſeſſed of particular demains, conſiſting of very 
fertil lands of a large extent, the revenues of which, not 
only, ſupplied them with victims for the facrifices, but 
furniſhed their tables with great affluence : Theſe lands 
Romulus had conquered, and diſpoſſeſſed the former owners 
of them: And he dying without children, Numa Pom- 
pilius, his ſucceſſor, had enjoyed them: They were, no 
longer, public lands, but the demains of the king in poſ- 
ſaſſion. Theſe lands Tullus cauſed to be divided, equally, 
among ſuch of the Romans, as had none of their Own, fay- 
ing, that his own patrimony was ſufficient both for the ſa- 
crifices, and for the expence of his table. By this act of 
humanity, he relieved the poorer ſort, and freed them from 
the neceſſity of being ſervants to others. And, to the end 
that none Ft want a habitation, he added the Caelian 


hill to the city, where thoſe Romans, who were unprovided - 


with dwellings, had as much ground allotted to them as 
was ſufficient, and built houſes; and he himſelf fired his 
habitation in this place. Theſe are the memorable actions 


of this king, relating to his civil adminis. 


*+ To I y| mov. Sites, .and Silo, are 


words derived from the government. 


of the Athenians, who were divided 
into four parts; the loweſt, or pooreſt 
of which were called Nile. Theſe 
were incapable of any magiſtracies, 
and never ſerved in their armies; ue 


rec ο June trag | Adyaing Tys 
weile, d. a@T0ge alas eAgyols HTE, 
xas QHTIKON N Ovulor ds unde, 


Hi agxns* ili Bf un 85gleorlo, Har- 


pocration; for which he quotes Ari- 
ard, and We 
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II. His military exploits are many, and, deſervedly, ce. 
lebrated; of which J ſhall, now, give an account, and begin 
with the Alban war. The cauſe of the diſunion, and diſ- 
ſolution of the bond of affinity between the two cities, was 
an Alban, whoſe name was Cluilius, their chief magiſtrate; 
who, grieving at the proſperity of the Romans, and unable 
to contain his envy; and, being withal, by nature, arrogant 
and raſh, reſolved to ingage the two cities in a war: But, 
finding it impoſſible to perfuade the Albans to allow him, 
without juſt and urgent reaſons, to lead an army againſt the 
Romans, he had recourſe to the following r He 
permitted the pooreſt, and boldeſt of the Anal to plunder 
the territories of the Romans, promiſing them impunity; 
and, by this means; he procured many, from the hopes of 
advantages unattended with danger, or the fear of reſtitution, 
to carry on a plundering war in the neighbouring country: 


And, in this, he took very proper meaſures, as it appeared 
by the event: For he concluded that the Romans would 


not ſuffer their country to be ravaged, but would run to 
arms, which would . furniſh him with an opportunity of 
accuſing them to the people as the aggreſſors in the war; 
and he promiſed himſelf alſo, that the greateſt part of the 
Albans, envying the proſperity of their colony, would, 
willingly, countenance theſe accuſations, and enter into a 
war with them, which happened accordingly. For the 
profligate of each city ravaging one another's country, and, 
at laſt, a Roman army having made an incurſion into the 


territories of the Albans, and killed, and taken Priſoners, 
many 
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many of the webbots Cluilius aſſembled the people, and 
inveighed againſt the Romans with great bitterneſs; ſhewed 
them many, who were wounded ;: produced the relations 
of thoſe, who had been taken priſoners, or killed; and, at 
the ſame time, adding many circumſtances of * own in- 
vention, it was reſolved, on his motion, that an embaſſy ſhould 
firſt be ſent to demand juſtice for what had ee 
and, if the Romans refuſed it, chat an army ſhould march 
againſt them. 

III. Upon the arrival of the en at ee Tullus, i 
ſuſpecting they came to demand juſtice, reſolved to prevent 
them, with a deſign to turn upon the Albans the reproach 
of diſſolving the alliance ſubſiſting between them, and their 
colony. For there had been a treaty entered into by the 
two cities in the reign of Romulus, wherein, am 


ong other 
articles, this was, alſo, ſtipulated, that neither of them ſhould 


begin a war; but, if either complained of any injury, they 


were to ſue for juſtice in that city, which had committed 


the injury, and, if they could not obtain juſtice, they 
were, in that caſe, to enter upon a war founded on — 4 
the treaty being looked upon as at an end. Tullus, therefore, 
taking care that the Romans ſhould gd be the firſt called 
upon to do juſtice, and, by: refuſing it, become obnoxious 
to the Albans, ordered the moſt conſiderable of his friends 
to entertain the embaſſadors of the Albans with the g greateſt 
civility, and to detain them at their houſes, while he himſelf 
pretending to be einployed in ſome. neceſſary affairs; put off 
their audience. The next night, he ſent ſome Romans of 

| | diſtinction J 
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diſtinction, with proper directions, to Alba, together with the 
Feciales, to demand juſtice of the Albans for the injuries the 
Romans had received from them : Theſe, having per formed 
their journey before ſun- riſe, found Cluilius in ** market- 
place, which was crouded with the morning aſſembly of the 
people: And, having ſet forth the injuries, which the Ro- 
mans had received from the Albans, they deſired he would 
perform the articles of the treaty entered into by the two cities. 

But Cluilius alledged that the Albans had gl ſent deputies 
to Rome to demand juſtice, who had not even been vouch- 
ſafed an anſwer; and, ordering the Romans to depart, as hav- 
ing tranſgreſſed the terms of the alliance, he declared war 
againſt them. Upon this, the chief of the embaſſy, before 
he departed, defired he would anſwer this fingle queſtion, 
whether he would own that thoſe had broken the treaty, 
who, being firſt called upon to do juſtice, had refufed to 
comply with any part of their obligation: Which Cluilius 
allowing, © I atteſt, therefore, ſays he, thoſe gods, whom 
ce we called upon as witneſſes to our treaty, that the 
Romans, having been farſt refuſed juſtice, have a right to 
make war upon the tranſgreſſors of that treaty: And, 
ce that you elude our demand of juſtice, appears from every 
« circumſtance of this affair : For you, being firſt called 
upon to do juſtice, refuſed it, and have firſt declared war 
e againſt us: Expect, therefore, to ſee the injury you have 
<« done us, ſoon, revenged by the ſword.” Tullus, being 
informed by the embaſſadors at their return to Rome of 
what had paſſed, ordered the Albans to be introduced, and 


to 
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to acquaint him with the reaſons of their coming; and they 
informing him of what they had received in command from 
Cluilius, and threatening war in caſe they did not obtain 
juſtice; I; ſays he, have prevented you in this; and, hav- 
« ing obtained nothing the treaty directs, it is plain that you 
ce have firſt violated that treaty, and made no account of it; 
« for which reaſon, OWL FOR nn 
<« the Albans.” 


IV. After theſe pretences, they both prepared thernſclves 
for the war; and, not only, armed their own forces, but, 
alſo, called in to their aſſiſtance Thoſe of their ſubjects. 
When every thing was ready, the two armies drew near to 
each other, and incamped at the diftance of forty ſtadia from 
Rome: The Albans, at the Cluilian ditches (for they 
ſtill preſerve the name of the man, who cauſed them to be 
made) and the Romans, a little on this fide ; having choſen 
a more convenient Place for their e When the two 


, KN. raÞess. This is the name ſame tranſattion, ſtin calls . 3 
| to theſe ditches both by our who were, pr ref of the fame fa- 
de, and Plutarch, when they mily wi ee chief magiſtrate of the 
k of Coriolanus, who incamped at Alban, who gave — to theſe 
e ſame place. On the other hand, ditches. But, as this is, only, con- 
0 Livy calls them, in both places, jecture, I have choſen. to follow Livy, 
feſſas Cluilias. But 1 cannot help whom I look upon as the fureſt 


in what concerns the names, at aſt 
ſiſtent with himfelf than Liyy; be- both of the perſons, and thin 


cauſe the latter, in ſprating of the occur in the Roman hiſtory. ins 
incipat Albans, brought to Rome ſays, that theſe ditches were in theAp- 
Tullus, after the deſtruction of pian 7 * 2 the * now, called, 


their city, mentions the 8 Cloehii, N 
whom ® our author, in treating of the 


e B. viii. c. 22, Life of Coriolan. . e 15. il. 4 39; 6B. 14 A 
dB. ili. e. 3. Cluver, Ital. Antiq. B. iii. e. 4+ | | | 
| armies * 
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armies came in ſight, and each found the other's forces nei- 
ther inferior in number, nor ill armed, nor, from a want of 
any other preparation, contemptible, the ardor of a preſent 
ingagement, which the expectation of defeating the enemy 
at the firſt onſet had, before, inſpired, began to abate; and 
they thought of defending themſelves by raiſing their in- 
trenchments, rather than of preventing each other by a 
ſudden attempt. At the ſame time, the *moſt conſiderable 
of both armies, as the moſt capable of making proper re- 
flections, cenſured their commanders: And the time being 
ſpent in vain (for no action of any moment had happened) 
they harraſſed one another with incurſions of the light- 
armed men, and ſkirmiſhes of the horſe. Whereupon, Clui- 
lius, who was looked upon as the cauſe of the war, im- 
patient at lying idle, reſolved -to march out with his army, 
and provoke the enemy to battle; and, if they declined it, 
to attack their intrenchments: Having, therefore, made the 
neceſſary preparations, both for an ingagement, and an attack 
upon the enemy's camp, if that ſhould be purſued, when 
night came on, he went to ſleep in the general's tent, 


+: Xae5alous. Ariſtotle, in his ethics, 
often uſes xageiſec for men of education. 
This periodis, certainly, faulty : Por- 
tus has endeavoured to reſtore it; but 
not with great ſucceſs. I have endea- 
voured to make the beſt ſenſe I can of 
of the words, as they, now, ftand 
but cannot help thinking, that the 
ſame words, if thrown into another 
ſtructure, may be capable of a ve 


the period thus; Eines T6 aviev To 
Xagitsalois xelapiui; rw tv TH, A 
Aoyiopos ws u Th x HR v. 
There is an expreſſion, made uſe of by 
i our author, not unlike to this; where 
he ſpeaks of the diſcouragement of the 
Romans after the death of Brutus, and 


of the conſequence of that diſcourage- 


ment; xa Aoyiopees gige mRNA, WS 
ry * ein TQoIv EXAITEY TOY xf. 


clear ſenſe: I would, therefore, read 


IB.y, C. 16. 


9 


attended with his uſual guard; | arid, about day break, was 


found dead, no figns appearing on his body cher 15 — . 


ſtrangling, poiſon, or any other violent death. 


traordinary, and the cauſe of it being inquired into (for no 
preceding indiſpoſition could be alledged). thoſe, who aſcribe 


all human events to divine providence, . ſaid that his death 5 
was occaſioned by the anger of the gods, | becauſe he had 
kindled up an unjuſt, and unneceſſary war between the | 


mother city, and her colony: But others, who looked upon 
the war as a gainful trade, and thought themſelves 3 


of great advantages by his death, — it to human 


treachery, and envy; accuſing ſome of his fellow citizens 


of a contrary faction, to have taken him off by a ſeeret, 


and undiſcoverable poiſon: Some alledged that, being over- 
come with grief, and deſpair; he had put himnſelf to death, 
fince all his enterpriſts were become difficult and impracti - 


cable; and that nothing he had promiſed himſelf From the 
- beginning, when he firſt entered upon the adminiſtration 


of the public affairs, had ſucceeded. according to his deſire. | 


Tot thoſe, who were not influenced either by friendſhip, or 
mity to the general, and who formed the foundeſt judge- 
__ of what had happened, were not of opinion, that cither 


the anger of the gods, the envy of the contrary party, or 


the deſpair of his affairs had put an end to his life; but the 
neceſſi ity of nature, and fate, he having finiſhed the deſtined 


courſe, which is marked out for every one at his birth. 


T hus died Cluilius, before he had — ow conſiderable 
Vo. II. B 3 action. 
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V. This accident appearing as it ly. was very er- 
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action. In his place, Metius Fufetius was choſen general 
by the army, and inveſted with abſolute power; a man 
without either ability to conduct a war, or conſtancy to pre- 
ſerve a peace; who, though he had been, at firſt; no leſs 
earneſt than any of the Albans in creating a difference 
between the two cities, and was, for that reaſon, after the 
death of Cluilivs, honoured with the command, yet, after 
he had obtained it, and perceived the many difficulties, and 
embarraſſments, with whicli the public affairs were attended, 
he changed his meaſures, and reſolved to delay, and put 
off the deciſion of the conteſt, obſerving that neither all the 
Albans were now, equally, inclined te * war, nor that the 
victims, when he offered ſacrifice concerning the battle, 
promiſed ſucceſs: At laſt, being informed of a danger, which 
threatened both the Albans, and Romans, from a foreign 
enemy; and which,” if they did not avert it by putting an 
amicable end to the preſent war, could hot fail to deſtroy 
both armies, he firft ſent heralds to the enemy, and deter- 
mined to invite them to an accommodation. The "Unger 
He apprehended was this.” i 
VI. In che reign of Romulus, che Velertes, and Fide- 
nates, who inhabit large and populous cities, had been in- 
gaged in a war with the Romans for command, and ſove- 


T 3 ea, | Livy calls thas we muſt read Fufetius, and A 
him a diftator, o 15 Which the Greek is Suffetius, as it ſtood in the editions of 


a paraphraſe. en in a note that hiſtorian. 
Livy, has ſhewn, 


K B. i. e. 23. 


O 


upon this paſſage 


reignty, 
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guty, in which having loſt many. armies, and heen de- 
prived of part of their territories, they were conſtrained to 
become ſubjeds to the conquerors; Concerning which 
tranſactions I have given à particular account in the pre- 
ceding book. But, having enjoyed an uninterrupted peace 
during the reign of Numa, they had; greatly, encreaſed in 
populouſneſs, wealth, and every gther happineſs. | 'Elated, 
therefore, with this proſperity, they, again, aſpired at liberty, 
aſſumed higher thoughts, and prepared themſelves to ſhake 

off the Roman yoke. For ſome time, the deſign of their 
revolt lay concealed; but, in the Alban war, it broke out: 
For, being informed that the Romans were marched out 
with all their forces to ingage the Albans, they looked upon 
this as the moſt favourable opportunity of invading them; 
and, by the means of the moſt. powerful among themſelves, 
entered into a ſecret conſpiracy, the zeil of of which was, 
that all, who were capable of bearing arms, ſhould repair 
to Fidenae with ſecrecy, and few at a time, in order to 
give the leſs umbrage to thoſe, againſt whom the deſign was 
formed; and that they ſhould ſtay chers, expecting the 
time, when the armies of the Romans, and ona ſhould 
march out of their camps in onder to ingage 3 of which 


6. By @ ves dk. 3 part of their tertitcries, were conſtrain 
All the editions, and manuſcripts have ed to become ſubjects to the 


aupeligot after $vwapas, which can ne- - ors; fince Zyuolerlss, and rene enn, 
ver be allowed a 


ace here, and muſt can relate only to euodige : But, if 
have been inſerted by the tranſcribers: _ word is diſcarded, the others will, 
For, if it ſhould ſtand, the ſenſe would naturally, ele e to the Vrientes 
run thus : In which, both, having loſt Fidenates. | 
many armies, and been deprived of N 


B 2 | " 
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certain ſcouts, to be poſted on the hills Tor that purpoſe, 
ſhould give them notice by ſignals; which, as ſoon as they 
perceived, they were all to take arms, and advance againſt 
them with all expedition (the diſtance from Fidenae to the 
camps being but two, or three hours march at moſt) and, 
appearing in the field at the time, when, probably, the 
battle would be over, they were to treat both armies 
as enemies; and, whether the Romans, or the Albans, 
had the victory, to put the conquerors to the ſword. 
Theſe reſolutions the chiefs of thoſe cities had determined 
to put in execution. If, therefore, the Albans, from a 
contempt of the Romans, had, boldly, ventured upon an 
ingagement, and reſolved to put the whole upon the iſſue 
of one battle, nothing could have hindered the treachery, 
contrived againſt them, from remaining ' ſecret, and both 
their armies from being deſtroyed. But this dilatory man- 
ner of carrying on the war, contrary to the general expec- 
tation, and the length of time tliey employed in their pre- 
parations, confounded the counſels of their enemies: For, 
ſome of the conſpirators, either | ſeeking their private ad- 
vantage, or envying their leaders, and thoſe, who had been 
the authors of the undertaking, or fearing the information 
of others, which has often happened in conſpiracies, where 
there are mahy accomplices, and of which the execution has 
been long delayed; or being compelled by the ſuggeſtion . 
of their own minds, which could not conſent that a wicked 
deſign ſhould be attended with ſucceſs, informed the Ro- 
mans, an and Albans of the ä 
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VII. Fufetius, upon this intelligence, grew ſtill more 
defirous of making an accommodation, both ſides having, 
now, no choice iſ of any other meaſure. The king of 
the Romans, alſo, had information given bim of 55 5 con- 
ſpiracy by his friends in Fidenae; ſo that, without further 
delay, he hearkened to the overture made by Fufetius. 
When both of them met in a place between the two camps, 
each being attended with his council, conſiſting of perſons 
of good judgement, they firſt embraced according to their 
former cuſtom ; and, having received.one another with that 
benevolence, vtach is uſual among friends, and relations; 
they began to treat of an accommodation. The Alban firſt. . 


ſpoke in the following manner: It ſeems to me'neceflary 


1 dt I ſhould firſt aſſign the reaſons why, being neither 
« oyercome by you in hart hindered from ſupplying my 
« army with proviſions, nor reduced to any other neceſſity, 
e have determined to make the firſt. ſtep towards an ac=. 
c commodation, to the end you may not imagine that either 
« a diffidence in my own ſtrength, or a belief that yours 
| © js not to be overcome, makes me ſeek a ſpecious pretence 
to put an end to the war: For, ſhould you entertain 
e ſuch an opinion of us, you would load us with intolerable 
« conditions, and, as if you were, already, victorious in the 
« war, ſubmit to nothing, that is reaſonable : To the end, 
« therefore, that you may not form falſe conjectures of the 
cc reaſons, that lead me to defire an end of the war, hear the 
« true ones. My country, having appointed me dictator, 
« as ſoon as I had received the command, I conſidered 
8 | ” what 


— 
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« what were the cauſes, which had diſturbed the peace of 
our cities; and finding them frivolous, and inconſider- 
« able, and of too little conſequence to diſſolve ſo great a 
ec friendſhip, and affinity, I concluded that neither the 
“ Albans, nor you, were governed by the beſt counſels : 
And I was further confirmed in this, and convinced of 
the folly of us both, after I had entered upon the ad- 
7 miniſtration, and became acquainted with every man's 

particular views : For, I found that the Albans were not, 

« either in their private converſations, or in public aſſem- 
blies, unanimous for the war; but the divine omens, 
* whenever I conſulted the victims. concerning the battle, 
<« being ſtill attended with far greater difficulties than thoſe 
<« founded on human reaſoning, created in me great diſmay, 
and anxiety. Theſe conſiderations, therefore, withheld 
«© me from ingaging in any action, and led me to draw out 


<«.the war by procraſtinations, and delays, from an opinion 
e that you would make the firſt ſtep towards an accommo- 


ce dation : And, indeed, this became you, Tullus, who are 
<« our colony, 51. not to ſtay till your mother-city ſet the 
example: For the founders of cities have a right to as 
e great reſpect from their colonies, as parents from their 
« children : But, while we kept ourſelves at a diſtance, and 
* obſerved one another, expecting which ſhould firſt propoſe 
ce reaſonable terms, another motive, more urgent than any 
arguments drawn from human reaſon, impoſes on us the 
e neceſſity of a reconciliation : The cauſe of this neceſſſty 
41 had information of, while it was yet a ſecret to you; 
far 
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« for which reaſon, I refolved, no longer, to conſider the 
« decency, that ought to have led you to ſue to us for peace: 
« For know, Tullus, that dreadful deſigns are formed againſt 
tec us, and inevitable treachery threatens both of us; which, 
< like a torrent, or a conflagration, was deſigned, with eaſe, 
« to overwhelm, and deſtroy us. The authors of theſe 
« wicked projects are the chiefs of the Fidenates, and 
« Veientes, who have conſpired together. Concerning the 
< manner, in which their deſigns were to have been put in 
cc execution, and, by what means, I came to the knowledge 
of their ſecret counſels, I ſhall inform you. 

VIII. Having faid this, he gave to one, who was preſegt, 
the letters brought to him, by a certain perſon, from his 
friends at Fidenae, and defired him to read them; and, at 
the ſame time, produced the perſon, who had brought thoſe 
letters. After they were read, and the man had informed 
chem of every thing he had learned by word of mouth from 
the perſons, who writ thoſe letters, all preſent were ſeized 
with aftoniſhment, as may well be imagined upon the in- 
formation of ſo great, and ſo. u ed a danger: When 
Fufetius, after a ſhort pauſe, continued his 0 diſcourſe : 
« You have heard, Romans, the reaſons, which induced me 
ce to defer coming to an ingagement with you, and have, 


now, determined me firſt to propoſe an agreement, After 
e this, conſider, now, with yourſelves, whether, in order to 


ec revenge the ſeizure of ſome oxen, and ſheep, you ought 
* to retain a diſpoſition to carry on an implacable' war 
* againſt your founders, and fathers, in which, whether 


1 conquered, 
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< conquered, or conquering, you are ſure to be deſtroyed ; 
<« or, laying aſide your enmity to your relations, to march 
< with us againſt the common enemy; who, without 
c having either ſuffered, or feared, any miſchief, have con- 
« ſpired, not only, to revolt from you, but, alſo, to invade 
you; and That not openly, according to the received laws 
< of war, but privately, and in ſuch a manner, as their 
«treachery could leaſt be ſuſpected, and avoided.  - But I 
need fay no more to convince you that we ought to lay 
c aſide our enmity, and march, with all poſſible alacrity, 
<« againſt' theſe wicked men (for it would be madneſs to 
« think otherwiſe) ſince you are, already, reſolved, and will 
* purſue that reſolution : But, in what manner, ſuch terms 
C of accommodation may be agreed upon, as may be hon- 
ce ourable, and advantageous to both cities (for, probably, 


ce you have been long impatient to hear this) I ſhall, now, 


« endeavour to explain. I am of opinion that thoſe are 
< the -beſt terms, and the moſt becoming relations, and 
« friends, in which there is no rancor, nor remembrance 
« of paſt injuries; but a ſincere, and general remiſſion 
ce of every thing, that has been either done, or ſuffered on 


. Ov he eGuAturay af vuur avora- tated Thucydides, without copying 
, ANN N ETAVHS UC. The beauty him. In the ſpeech, ſpoken by Cleon 
of this ſentence is, intirely, owing to to exaſperate the Athenians againſt 
the Vatican manuſcript, which has the Mitylenaeans, he ſays of the latter, 
reſtored the word ane5zow, that was eravt5yoay uarker, N ar gνE ; the ſenſe. 
wanting in all the editions. I am ſur- of which is, very well, expreſſed by 
priſed that none of the commentators Hobbes, and rather warred upon us, 
have taken notice in what manner our Zhan revolted from us. = 
author has, upon this occaſion, imi- 
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e both 
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ce both ſides; leſs honourable are thoſe conditions, by which, 
e indeed, the generality of the nation are acquitted of all 
<« imputation, but thoſe, who have injured one another, are 
“ compelled to undergo ſuch a trial, as reaſon, and law 
<« direct. Now, my opinion is, that we ought to make 
choice of thoſe conditions of peace, which are the more 
<« honourable, and more becoming great minds; and, by a 
<« decree, aboliſh the memory of all paſt injuries. * 
if you do not approve of theſe conditions, Tullus, but 
<« rather chuſe that the accuſers, and the accuſed, ſhould, in 
« a legal manner, receive ſatisfaction from, and give ſatiſ- 
« faction to, one another, the Albans are, alſo, ready to 
* conſent to theſe terms, after a reconciliation. But if, 
« beſides theſe, you have any other conditions to propoſe, 
« which are either more honourable, or more juſt, the 
« ſooner you communicate them, the more I ſhall. think 
e myſelf obliged to you.” _ 

IX. After F uſetivn had done ſpeaking, . the king of the 
Romans anſwered him in the following manner: We, 
« alſo, Fufetius, looked upon it as a great misfortune to 
« find ourſelves under a neceſlity of deciding a war, between 
« relations, by blood, and ſlaughter ; and, when, we per- 
« formed the ſacrifices preparatory to war, we were forbidden 
« by them to begin an ingagement. We have, alſo, been, 
ce very lately, informed of the private conſpiracies, entered 
« into by the Fidenates, and Veientes, againſt us both, by 
cc our friends reſiding among them: N either are we un- 


<« provided againſt thoſe deſigns; but ſh not only, 
Vol., II. "F" "0M at 4 * to 
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ce to ſuffer no miſchief ourſelves, but to puniſh the authors 
te of them in ſuch a manner, as their treachery deſerves. 
« Nor were we leſs diſpoſed than you toput an end to the war 
t amicably, rather than by the ſword. We did not, indeed, 
© think proper firſt to fend embaſſadors to propoſe an ac- 
« commodation, becauſe we did not begin the war, but were 
© only prepared to defend ourſelves againſt thoſe, who did 
« begin it: And, upon your laying down your arms, - we, 
<« chearfully, receive your propoſal ; and, without, nicely, - 
« examining the conditions of the peace, we accept of thoſe, 
« that are the beſt, and the moſt becoming great minds; 
ct and remit all the injuries, and offences we have received 
« from the city of Alba, if thoſe deſerve to be called the 
e public offences of the city, of which your general Cluilius 
alone was guilty, who has received no contemptible 
ce puniſhment from the gods for the wrongs he did us both. 
Lt all occaſions, therefore, of public and private complaints 
© be, mutually, forgiven ; and, fince you entertain the fame 
« ſentiments, let no memory of paſt injuries, any longer, 
« remain. | But it is not enough, barely, to confider how 
« we may compoſe our preſent enmity ; we muſt, alſo, find 
means to prevent any future rupture: For the deſign of 
e our preſent meeting is not to obtain a delay, but an end, 

ce of our evils. By what means, therefore, the peace may 
ce be rendered durable, and, by what meaſures, to be purſued 
« by each of us, we may eſtabliſh a preſent and everlaſting 
e friendſhip between both, you, Fufetius, have omitted to 
cc * us; but I ſhall endeavour to explain, by way of 


&« addition 
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addition to what you have ſaid. If, on one fide, the 
« Albans would ad to envy the Romans the advantages 
< they have obtained, not without great dangers, and labor: 
“For it muſt be allowed that, without having received any 
<« ſort of provocation from us, you hate us for this reaſon 
alone, that you think us happier than yourſelves ; And 
«< if, on the other fide, the Romans would ceaſe to ſuſpect 
*« the Albans, as if they were, / eternally, forming deſigns to 
e their prejudice, and to guard againſt them, as againſt 
their enemies: For none can be firm friends to thoſe, 
* who hate them. How then ſhall each of theſe things be 
effected? Not by inſerting them in the treaty, nor by our 
<« {wearing upon the altars to the obſervance of them (for 
<< theſe are ſmall and weak aſſurances) but by looking upon 
e the proſperity of each, as common to both: Since the 
„only cure for envy is to look upon the proſperity of the 
*© envied perſon: as one's own. And, in order to accom- 
<< pliſh this, I think the Romans ought to communicate to 
the Albans all the advantages they either, now, poſſeſs, or 
<« may, hereafter; acquire: That the Albans ought, chear- 
fully, to accept this offer; and, that all of you, if poſlible, 
<« or, at leaſt, the greateſt part, and the moſt confiderable 
ce become inhabitants of Rome: Was it any diſgrace to 
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. Ou yap oy EmCivorripuer nov Tuppyroy 
x&Aws «Xt, etc. The Latin tranſlators, 
by rendering this period without an 
interrogation, have madeTullus invite 
the Albans to remove to Rome for 
this extraordinary reaſon ; becauſe the 


Sabines, and Tyrrhenians had diſgrac- 


ed themſelves by removing thither : 
Whereas, if both the members of this 


period are written with an interroga- 
tion, this abſurdity vaniſhes, and the 
example of the Sabines, and Tyrrhe- _ 
nians is, very properly, urged to in- 

age the Albans to do the ſame. The 
French tranſlators have rather evaded 
the difficulty, than given the author's 
ſenſe of this period. 
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&« the Sabines, .and Tyrrhenians to leave their own cities, 
« and ſettle among us? And will it be any to you, who 
care our neareſt relations, to do the ſame ? However, if 
« you do not think proper to inhabit the ſame city with us, 
«© which is, already, large, a and will, in time; be much 
« larger, but are fond of the habitation of your anceſtors, 
« do this at leaſt, appoint one ſenate to conſider of what 
ec may be of advantage to each city, and give the ſovereignty 
ce to That, which is the more powerful, and in a condition 
« to do more good to the weaker. This is my opinion: 
« And, if theſe things are Carried into execution, I conclude 
« we ſhall then be laſting friends; but, while we inhabit 
ce two cities of equal eminence, as at preſent, no harmony 
<« can, ever, ſubſiſt between us.” 

X. Fufetius, hearing this, defired time to coulider of it ; 
and, withdrawing from the aſſembly with the Albans, Rs 
were preſent, he conſulted with them whether they ſhould 
accept the conditions; and, having taken their opinions, 
he returned to the aſſembly, and ſpoke in the following 
manner: We cannot reſolve, Tullus, to abandon our 
« country, nor to deſert the temples of our fathers, the ha- 
ce bitations of our progenitors, and the place, which our 
« anceſtors have poſſeſſed near five hundred years; and this, 
ce without being compelled to it either by war, or any other 
« calamity inflicted by the hand of heaven: But we are 
« not averſe to the eſtabliſhment of one ſenate, and that 
« one of the two cities ſhould have the ſovereignty over 
cc the other: And, if you think proper, let this condition, - 
« alfo, 
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« alſo, be inſerted in the treaty; and let every cauſe of 
« war be removed.” This being agreed upon, there aroſe 
a conteſt : between them, which of the two cities ſhould 
have the command; and many harangues were made by 
both of them upon this ſubject; each contending that his 
own city ſhould have the ſovereignty over the other: The 
reaſons, alledged by the Alban, were theſe: : We deſerve, 
« Tullus, to be the ſovereigns, even of all Italy, becauſe 
ce we are a Greek nation, and the moſt conſiderable of all, 
« that inhabit this country: But, the ſovereignty of the 
« Latine nation, if of no other, we think ourſelves, not 
« without reaſon, intitled to, according to the law received 
« by all men, which was dictated by nature, that the an- 
« ceſtars ſhall command their poſterity. And, aboye all 
« our colonies, of whom we have, hitherto, no reaſon to 
« complain,, we think we ought. to have the command of 
« your city, we having ſent a colony thither ſo lately, that 
a the poſterity of our families, which compoſed it, are not 
« yet extinct, nor worne out by time; it being then but the 
« 5third generation before the preſent. But, whenever nature, 
ce jinverting human rights, {ball order young men to have 
« the command over their elders, and p ſterity over their 
« progenitors, we (hall then admit that he metropolis may 
ce be commanded by its colony ; but not before: This is 
« one argument we offer to ſupport our title to the com- 
« mand, from which we ſhall not, willingly, depart. 
« Another is (which we defire you will not look upon either 


9* Ty Teily yives go Tavis. See the 14 annotation on the firſt book. 
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« as an accuſation, or a reproach, but flowing from neceflity) 
ce that the Alban nation has, to this day, continued the 
&« fame it was under the founders of the city; neither can 
ce it be ſaid, that we have communicated the privileges of 
our city to any one people, except the Greeks, and 
“ Latines : Whereas, you have corrupted the purity of 
e your government by admitting Tyrrhenians, Sabines, and 
« ſome others without any fixed ſettlement, together with 

great numbers of Barbarian vagabonds: 80 that, the 
ce genuine race of thoſe, who went from hence, is become 
a ſmall, rather, the leaſt, part of your people, in compa- 
ce riſon of thoſe you have admitted among you, and of 
ce foreigners. And, if we ſhould yield the ſovereignty to 
« you, the ſpurious would have the command over the 
© legitimate, Barbarians over Greeks, and foreigners over 
cc natives. Neither can you ſay this in your defence, that 
«© you have not admitted this croud of ftrangers to any 
ce ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs; and that you, who 
cc are the natives, have the government, and command, of 
« thecity ; ſo far from it, that you, even, chuſe foreigners for 
“ your kings; and the greateſt part of your ſenate conſiſts | 
« of ſtrangers: To none of which things you can ſay 
ce that you, willingly, ſubmit: For what man of ſuperior 
&« rank, willingly, ſuffers himſelf to be commanded by his 
« inferiors? It would, therefore, be great folly, and 
«© meanneſs in us to ſuffer, willingly, thoſe evils, which 
© you muſt own you ſubmit to through neceſſity. The 


laſt argument I ſhall make uſe of is this: The city of 
| = Alba 
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<« Alba has made no alteration in any part of its conſtitu- 
tion, but has obſerved, with exactneſs, all the cuſtoms, 
cc and regulations of our anceſtors, though it be, now, the 
« eighteenth generation ſince it was inhabited: Whereas, 
** your city, being lately built, and compoſed. of many 
ce nations, is without order, and diſcipline ; and requires a 
ce great length of time, and various turns of fortune, to be 
e regulated, and freed from thoſe troubles, and diſſenſions, 
« with which it is, now, agitated ; and every one. muſt 
« allow, that regularity ought to have the command over 
« confuſion, an approved conſtitution over one that is un- 
« tried, and health over ſickneſs. And you do wrong in 
© endeavouring to eſtabliſh maxims contrary to theſe,” 

XI. After Fufetius had ended, Tullus thus replied ; 
« The right you derive from nature, and the virtue of your 
ce anceſtors, Fufetius, and you, Albans, is common to us 
te both: For both of us boaſt of our being deſcended from 
the ſame progenitors : So that, neither of us ought to 

ce claim any preeminence, or ſuffer any diminution on that 
b account: As to your allegation, «wa by a kind of neceſ- 

ce fary law of nature, all mother - cities ought, without ex- 
te ception, to have the command over their colonies, we do 
not allow it to be founded either on, truth, or juſtice : 
For there are many nations, in which the mother · cities 
are fo far from having the command over their colonies, 
that they are ſubje to them. The city of Sparta is the 

<« greateſt, and the moſt undeniable inſtance of this; which 


* pretends, not only, to the command of all G, but, 


cc even, 


* 
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« even, to That of the Doric nation, of which ſhe is 
« a colony. But, why ſhould I mention others? When 
« you, who have planted our colony, are yourſelves. a 
« colony of the Lavinienſes. If, therefore, it is a law of 
nature that the mother- city ſhould have the command 
e over its colony, have not the Lavinienſes the earlieſt right 
« to command us both? This is a ſufficient anſwer to your 
« firſt argument, which carries with it the moſt ſpecious 
e appearance. But ſince, Fufetius; you undertake to com- 

e pare the manners of the two cities, and aſſert that the 
„ nobility of the Albans has always continued the ſame, 
& while ours has been - corrupted by a mixture with 
foreigners, pretending. that the ſpurious ou ght not to 
ce have the command over the legitimate, nor over 
ce natives, know, that, even, in alledging this reaſon, you 
cc are the moſt miſtaken : For, we are ſo far from being 

« aſhamed of having communicated the rights of our city 
cc to all, who are deſirous of them, that we, even, place our 
« chief glory in this action; of which inſtitution, worthy 
ce to be imitated, we are not the authors, but have taken 
« the example of it from the city of Athens, a city of the 
66 greateſt reputation among the Greeks ; whoſe reputation 
« js, in a great meaſure, if not, principally, owing to this 
ce jnſtitution; which, as it has been to us the ſource of many 
« advantages, we have no. reaſon either to complain, or 
« repent of, as of an error in our conduct: With us, the 
« magiſtracy, the dignity. of ſenator, and other honors are 
60 Ren not by men of great fortunes, nor by thoſe, who 


c can 
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< can ſhewa long liſt of anceſtors, all natives of the country; 
<« but, by ſuch, as are worthy of them: For we look upon 
the nobility of men to conſiſt in nothing but in virtue; 
all the reſt of the people are the body of the common- 
< wealth, adminiſtring ſtrength, and power to the reſolu- 
< tions of the better ſort: It is owing to this humanity, 
< that our city, from being ſmall and contemptible, is be- 
come large and formidable to its' neighbours; and it is 
this inſtitution; which you condemn, Fufetius, that has 
c laid the foundation of that ſovereignty, which none of the 
© Latines preſume to diſpute with us: For the power of 
cities confifts in the force of arms; and This, in the 
number of citizens; while ſmall and ill- peopled, and, for 
< that reaſon, weak cities, are ſo far Gen Soda 
< others, that they cannot command themſelves. Upon the 
< hole, I am of opinion, that a man may then be allowed 
<« to cenſure the conſtitution of other cities, and to extol 
6“ his own, when he can ſhew, that his own, by following 
* the maxims he advances, is grown flouriſhing and great; 
and that the cities he cenſures, by not Purſuing them, 
ce are become unfortunate. However, this is not the ſitua- 
c tion of our affairs: But your city, from a more illuſtrious 
« riſe, and attended with greater advantages than ours, is 
<« contracted to a ſmall habitation; while we, from ſmall 
<< beginnings, haye, in a ſhort time, rendered Rome the 
«© moſt conſiderable of all her neighbouring cities, by ad- 
« hering to the very inſtitutions you condemn. As to our 
4 diſſenſions, ſince theſe, alſo, Fufetius, have fallen under 
Vol. II. D „ 
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« your cenſure, the end of them is not to deſtroy, and 
© impair the com monwealth, but to preſerve, and improve 
« jt. There is an emulation between the youth, and thoſe 
« of a more advanced age, and between the foreigners, 
« and natives, which of them ſhall do the greateſt ſervices 
« to the public. In ſhort, thoſe, who pretend to command 
c others, ought to be indued with | theſe two, qualities, 
« ſtrength in war, and prudence in counſels ; both which 
« we poſſeſs: And, that this is no empty boat, experience, 
more powerful than any reaſoning, teſtifies in our favor. 
It is certain that Rome could not have arrived to this 
e greatneſs, and power in the third generation after. its 
foundation, by any other means, than by the exceſs both of 
e valor, and wiſdom. The behaviour of many Latin cities 
< is ſufficient to ſhew its ſtrength ; theſe, though your own 
e colonies, have deſpiſed your city, and ſubmitted to us, 
« chuſing rather to be commanded by the Ramans, than 
the Albans; becauſe they look upon us as capable both 
te of doing good to our friends, and harm to our enemies; 
and upon you, as capable of neither. I had many other 
<« reaſons, Fufetius, of equal ſtrength to alledge againſt your 
e pretenſions; but, ſeeing arguments are of little weight, 
ce and that, whether I ſay more, or leſs, as you willendeavour 
« to confute it, the effect will be the ſame; for which 
< reaſon, I ſhall make an end of ſpeaking before you, who 
e are both our adverſaries, and judges. However, I con- 
« ceive there is but one way of deciding our differences, 
"i which is the beſt, and has been made uſe of 145 many 


1 nations, 
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< nations, both Barbarians, and Greeks, when a conteſt has 
< ariſen between them, either for the ſovereignty, or con- 
« cerning lands; this I ſhall propoſe, and then conclude. 
„rel of 've fight the battle with ſome part of our 
© armies, and contract the fate of the war to the ſmalleſt 
number; and Jet us give ta that city, the ſovercignty over 
« the other, whoſe citizens ſhall overcome their adverſaries : 
« Por thoſe conteſts, which cannot be determined by argu- 
« ments; muſt be decided by arms,” 

XII. Theſe were the reaſons, urged by both the generals, 
to ſupport the pretenſions of their reſpective cities to the 
ſovereignty ; the concluſion of which was ſuch as Tullus 
had propoſed :' For both the Albans, and Romans, who 
were preſent at the aſſembly, being deſirous to put a ſpeedy 
end to the war, reſolved to decide the conteſt by arms. 
This being agreed to, the next queſtion was concerning the 

number of the combatants; in this, the generals were not 
of the ſame opinion. Tullus defired that the fate of the 
. war might be decided by the ſmalleſt number, that the 
braveſt man among the Albans ſhould fight the braveſt of 
the Romans in ſingle combat ; and he, chearfully, offered 
himſelf to fight for his own country, inviting the Alban to 
emulate him, and repreſenting to him that the combats of 
generals, for ſovereignty, and power, were glorious, not only, 
to the perſons, who conquered brave men, but, alſo, to thoſe, 
who were conquered' by the brave : He, alfo, enumerated 
the generals, and kings, who had expoſed their lives for 
their country, efteeming 1 it a reproach to them to have a 


YL greater 
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greater ſhare of honors than others, and a leſs of dangers. 

The Alban agreed to the committing the fate of the cities 
to a few perſons, but did not approve of deciding it by a 
ſingle combat. He owned that, when leaders of armies 
ſeek to eſtabliſh their own power, it is both glorious: and 
neceſſary for them to ingage in ſingle combat, in order to 
acquire it; but, when the cities themſelves are contending 
for ſuperiority, he thought it, not only, hazardous, but, 
even, diſhonourable for thein to truſt their fate to the de- 
ciſion of a ſingle combat, whether the event proved fortunate, 
or otherwiſe: For which reaſon, he propoſed that three 
choſen men of each city ſhould fight in the preſence of 
all the Albans, and Romans; alledging that this number 
was, of all others, the er, to decide any conteſt, as 
containing in itſelf a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
This propoſal being approved of both by the Romans, and 
Albans, the aſſembly broke up, and both returned to their | 
own camps. 

XIII. After this the generals aſſembled their reſpedive 
armies, and gave them an account as well of the diſcourſes, 

which had paſſed between them, as upon what terms they had 
agreed to put an end to the war: And both armies having, 
with great approbation, ratified the agreement, entered into 
by their chiefs, there aroſe a wonderful emulation among 
the officers, and ſoldiers, many, earneſtly, deſiring to obtain 
the honors due to the conquerors in this combat, and ex- 
preſſing this emulation, not only, by their words, but, alſo, 
by their actions: So that, the leaders found great difficulty 


in 
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in the choice of the propereſt perſons: | For, if any was 
renowned for the nobility of his anceſtors, or remarkable 
for his ſtrength of body, famous for ſome brave action, or 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome other adventure, or bold achievement, 
he inſiſted upon being the firſt of the three champions. 
This emulation, which was running to a great height in 
both armies, was ſuppreſſed by the general of the Albans, 
who called to mind that a particular providence of the gods, 
long ſince, foreſeeing this combat between the two cities, 
had directed their future champions to be born of no obſcure 
families, brave in war, beautiful in their perſons, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the generality of mankind by their birth, 
which, from the extraordinary circumſtances attending it, 
was unuſual and wonderful. For Sicinius, an Alban, hav- 
ing, about the ſame time, married his twin daughters to 
10 Horatius, a Roman, and to Curatius, an Alban, and their 
wives, being with child at the ſame time, each of them was 
brought to bed, at her firſt lying: in, of three male children. 
All thele children, their parents, looking upon the event as 
a happy omen both to their cities, and families, brought up 
till they arrived to manhood, Jo theſe youths the gods, as 
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#05 AN S. in giving an ac- 
— of this Bagh able melden. ſays 


the Roman hiſtorians were divided in 


their opinions concerning the names 


of the Roman, and Alban champions: 
However, he ſays, the major part 
make the Horatii to have been 

mans; which opinion he has adopted: 


Tamen in re tam blarũ error manet utrins 
populi Horatii, utrius Curiatii fuerint. 
Auclores utroque trabunt: plures tamen 
invenio, qui Romanos Heratios vocent; 
hos-ut ſequar, inclinat animus. Sigonius 
ſays, upon this occaſion, that we ought 
to read Curatii, with our author, in- 
ſtead of Curiatii; the former reading 
being ſupported * the n 


= B. i. c. 24. 
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I faid before, had given beauty, and ſtrength, and a great- 
neſs of mind, not inferior to That, which men of che 
happieſt diſpoſition could boaſt of: And, to theſe, Fufetius 
reſolved to commit the combat for the ſovereignty; then, 
deſiring a conference with the king of the _—— he err 
to him as follows: 

XIV. „Tullus, ſome ot, who womb over io faety 
© of both cities, ſeems, as upon many other occaſions, ſo in 
e what relates to this combat, to give us evident marks of 
his benevolence: For it looks, intirely, like a wonderful 
“ inſtance of divine favor, that the champions, who are to 
<« ingage in the common cauſe, ſhould be found inferior to 
e none in birth, brave in arms, and beautiful in their per- 
©« fons; and, beſides, that they ſhould be born of one father, 
&* and mother, and, what is yet more wonderful, that they 
« ſhould come into the world the ſame day: Theſe are the 
“ Horatii with you, and the Curatii with us. Why, there- 
« fore, do we not embrace this ſo great a providence of the 
gods; and each of us invite theſe three twin-brothers to 
e ingage in this combat for the ſovereignty ? For all the 
other advantages, which we expect in the beſt qualified 
© champions, are united in theſe; to which may be added 
<< that, as they are brothers, they will be more unwilling 
e than any others, either among the Romans, or Albans, 
to forſake their companions in diſtreſs: And, by this 
% means alſo, the emulation of the reſt of the youth, which 
cannot, eaſily, be appeaſed by any other, will, ſoon, be 
6c „ For I make no doubt but there are many 


66 among 
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« among you, as well as among the Albans, who are am- 
cc hjtious of the character of brave men, whom we ſhall, 
c eaſily, prevail upon to deſiſt from their pretenſions, if we 
« inform them that a kind of providential incident has 
< prevented all human competition, and has itſelf furniſhed 
ce us with champions qualified to ingage upon equal terms 
in the cauſe of the cities: For they will then not look 
ce upon themſelves as inferior to the three twin-brothers 

in bravery, but only in a happineſs of nature, and in their 
. concurrence with the deſign of fortune, equally, inclined 
ce to both parties. 

XV. After Fufetius had ſaid this, and his propoſal been 
received with a general approbation (for the moſt conſider- 
able both of the Romans, and Albans were preſent at the 
conference) Tullus, after a ſhort pauſe, ſpoke as follows; 
“ Your reaſons, Fufetius, ſeem, in general, to be juſt : For it 
«. muſt be ſome wonderful accident, that has produced both 
© at Rome, and at Alba, in our time, a ſimilitude of birth 

ce never known before; but one thing you ſeem not to have 
| © attended to, which will create a great unwillingneſs in 
es the youths, if we deſire them to fight with one another: 
For the mother of our Horatii is ſiſter to the mother of 
* your Curatii; and the young men have been brought up 
ce in the arms of both the women, and cheriſh, and love 
one another no leſs than they do their own brothers. 
i min; therefore, whether, as they are couſin-germains, 


„. AJe\Pvs. The reader will ob- fies couſin germains, not brothers which 
ſerve that adixÞo,, in this place, figni- is no uncommon uſe of this word. 


«and 
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and have been brought up together, it would not be im- 
e pious in us to put arms in their hands, and invite them 
to mutual ſlaughter: For the impiety of domeſtic. murder, 
« if they are reduced to a neceſſity of committing it, will, 
ce deſervedly, fall upon us, who are the authors of that ne- 
« ceſſity. To this Fufetius anſwered; © I am not unac- 
e quainted, Tullus, with the affinity of the youths ;- neither 
« did I propoſe to compel them to fight with their couſins, 
<«< unleſs they themſelves were inclined to it: But, as ſoon 
&« as this thought came into my mind, I ſent for the Curatii, 
and ſounded them in private, that I might be ſatisfied 
< whether they were willing to ingage in the combat; and, 
<« upon their receiving the propoſal with an incredible, and 
ce wonderful alacrity, I determined to diſcloſe my deſign, 
ce and communicate it to you; and I adviſe you to do the 
c fame yourſelf ; and, ſending for the three twin-brothers, 
ce who are with you, to inform yourſelf of their diſpoſition ; if 
cc they, alſo, are willing to expoſe their perſons in the ſervice 
cc of their country, accept the favourable offer; but, if they 
decline it, uſe no compulſion. However, I may venture to 
c foretel the ſame concurrence on their part: If, therefore, 
e they are, as we have been informed, like to the few nature 
« has, the moſt favourably, diſtinguiſhed, and brave in 
ce arms (for the reputation of their valor has reached us alſo) 
they will, moſt chearfully, accept the combat for their 
cc country, even without compulſion.“ 
XVI. Tullus, having approved of this advice, made a 
truce for ten days, in order to have time to deliberate, to 
„ inform 
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inform himſelf of the diſpoſition of the Horatii, and to give 
amanſwer; and then returned to the city. He ſpent the 
following days in conſulting with the "moſt conſiderable 
men, and the greateſt part of them inclining to accept the 
propoſals of Fufetius, he ſent for the three brothers, and 
ſpoke to them in the following manner: © Horatii, Fufe- 
<« tius, the Alban, informed me, at a conference, the laſt 
ce time we aſſembled before the camp, that, by the divine 
<« providence, three brave champions were born for each 
« city, than whom we could find none, either more valiant, 
© or more proper for the ſervice; and that theſe were the 
<« Curatii, among the Albans, and you, among the Romans: 
He added that, upon notice of this, he had himſelf firſt 
«© inquired whether your couſins were willing to devote their 
ce perſons to the ſervice of their country; and that, finding 
them very deſirous to ingage in the cauſe of the public, he 
could, now, make this propoſal with confidence, deſiring 


me, alſo, to inquire of you, whether you are willing 
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. 12* Tey⁰ννE]Q a. I have differed from 
all the tranſlators in rendering this 
word; to which they have agreed to 
give the ſignification of were, and I, 
That of were born; both which, to be 
ſure, the word will admit of. But, as 
the birth of the Horatii, and Curatii 
has been, all along, treated as the ef- 
fect of a particular providence ; and, 
as Fufetius, whoſe ſpeech is, here, al- 
luded to, had ſaid that their extraor- 
dinary birth ſeemed the effe& of ſome 


particular favor from heaven, d 


wu foe EVERYECI0%, I have not 


ſcrupled to apply the word to their 
Vol. II. 


as prope 


birth. "This I am confirmed in by the 
tenſe of this verb, which being, what 
the grammarians call, pluſquam per- 


fellum, is much more applicable to 


their birth, then, , long ſince, paſſed, 
than to any circumſtances, at that 
time, affecting them. I know it may 


be ſaid that yeytwncdas would, in that 


caſe, have been more proper than 
YEtytryoF ai. That it would have been 
r I do not deny; but I know 
that the latter has the ſame ſignifica- 
tion; the only difference being that 
the former is derived from y: n, and 
the other from yopuas. 
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t nt your perſons ini fighting for your! ο,,]iñie 
it with. the Curatii; phage ra. yon chuſe ta yield: chis 
honor to others. ;Ag I am acquainted with your: vir- 
«© tue, and courage, which are not gconcealed from public 
0 notice, I, 'reaſonably;, canchided' that yum, of all others, 
could embrace this danger, in hope df obtaining the 
& honor due to the onquerors: But, fearing leſt your 


affinity to the three Alban brothers might prove an ob- 
« ſtacle to your alacrity, I deſired time to conſider of it; 


c and, for that purpoſe, made a truce for ten days. When 
J came hither, I aflembled the fenate, and laid the matter 
cc before them for their confideratian : And, it being the 
« opinion of the majority, if you, willingly, accepted the 
* combat, which is glorious in itſeif, and worthy of you, 
« and which I myſelf, for the ſake of the public, was de- 
« ſirous to ingage in alone; to praiſe your reſolution, and 
e accept the favor: But, if, to aveid the guilt of domeſtic 
6e murder {for they cannot think you capable of being ac- 
« tuated by an unworthy motive) you defire that thoſe, who 
c are, no way, related to them, ſhould be invited to accept 
* the combat, to uſe no compulſion; This is the reſolution 
cc of the ſenate, who will neither be offended with you, if if 
“you ſhew a backwardneſs to the undertaking, nor think 
« themſelves under a ſmall obligation to you, if you prefer 


ce your country to your affinity ; 3 may you take ſuch a 
« reſolution, as becomes you!” _ 


XVII. The youths, hearing this, withdrew; and, after 
a ſhort conference, axturned | to give their anſwer ; and. 


the 
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the eldeſt, in tke name of the reſt; ſpoke as follows :? 

If we, were free) and ſole maſters of our pwn reſolu- 
© tions, Tullus, and you had referred it to us to deli- 
< berate concerning the combat with 'our couſins, we 
« ſhould, without en delay, have given you our thoughts 
upon it: But, fince our father is alive, without whaſe 
« advice we do not think it proper to fay, or da the leaſt 


© thing, we deſire you will give us a ſhort time to-canſult 


him, before we return our anſwer.” Tullus commended 
their filial piety ; and, ordering them to do what they 
ropoſed, they went to their father; and, having acquainted 
15 with the cools of Fuſetius, and with what Tullus 
had ſaid to them, and, laſt of all, with their own anfiver, 
they defired his advice ; who thus rephied: « You: ſhew 
« your piety, my hüben, in conducting your lives by my 

ce directions, and in doing nothing without my advice: Buy 
« it is, now, time it ſhould appear that you are capable of 
& taking your own reſolutions concerning yourſelves in 
« matters of this nature. Imagine; therefore, that I am, 
« row, dead, and let me know what you yourſelves would 
« chuſe to do, if, without your father, you were to delibe- 
t rate upon your own affairs.” To this the eldeſt made 
_ anſwer; Father, we would accept this combat for the 
<< ſovereignty, and reſolve to ſuffer whatever the gods ſhould 
<« ordain: For we had rather die, than live unworthy both 
ce of you, and of our anceſtors. We ſhall not firſt break the 
ce bonds of affinity, that unite us to our couſins ; but, fince 
cc fortune has, already, diſſolved them, we ſhall acquieſce init, 
E 2 For, 
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6 For, if the Curatii ſet a leſs value upon their relation to 
us, than upon their honor, the Horatii, alſo, ſhall prefer 
« their virtue to their affinity.” Their father, greatly, 
rejoiced to find them in this diſpoſition ; and, lifting up his 
hands to heaven, ſaid he thought himſelf under a great ob- 
ligation to the gods for having given him children of ſuch 
worth, and bravery. Then, taking each of them in his 
arms, and embracing them in the moſt tender manner, 
« You have my conſent, alſo, ſays he, my brave children; 
ego to Tullus, and return him both a pious, and a generous 
© anſwer.” The youths went away pleaſed with the exhor- 
tation of their father ; and, going to the king, they accepted 
the combat. Tullus, upon this, aſſembled the ſenate; and, 
having enlarged on the praiſes of the youths, ſent embaſ- 
ſadors to the Alban, to acquaint him that the Romans ac- 
cepted his propoſal, and had choſen the Horatii to fight for 
the ſovereignty. | 
XVIII. As my ſubje& requires an exact deſcription of 
this combat, and that the incidents attending it, which re- 
ſemble theatrical changes of fortune, ſhould not be related 


13 • nab, Sealers 215 ton wepinileaus. unexpected, and contrary change of 
I think I may venture to affirm that fortune; and this is the definition 


all the tranſlators have miſtaken the 
ſenſe of weemdaa, The Latin tranſ- 
lators have ſaid, caſus tragicis fimiles ; 
le Jay, incidents fi extraordinaires, qu'ils 
ont plus Pair du theatre que de ] biſtoire; 
and M. * ®, zragiques avantures. 
However, wegenrf«x ſignifies neither 
caſus, incidents, nor aventures, but an 


given of it by © Ariſtotle, in his Art 
of poetry; «51 gs egit le jaev 4 EIL 
TO ENANTION r weaTloueruy uilaboay* 
for which, he quotes the Oedipus of 
Sophocles, where the meſſenger, who 
comes to inform Oedipus of the death 


of Polybus, and, to deliver him from 


his apprehenſion of murdering his 


FE Sx. 


In 
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in a curſory manner, I ſhall endeavour, as far as I am able, 
to give an account of every circumſtance relating to it. 
When the time came, in which the“ terms of the agree- 
ment were to be performed, the Romans came out of the 
city with their whole army: The youths came with them, 
after they had offered up their prayers to the gods of their 
anceſtors. They advanced, accompanied by the king, and: 
attended with the acclamations of the whole people, who. 
ſtrewed flowers upon their heads. By this time, the Albans, 
alſo, had marched out of their camp with their forces : Both 
armies being now incamped at a ſmall diſtance from one 
another, they appointed the interval between the two camps 
for the field of battle, which was, alſo, the boundary, that 
ſeparated the territories of the Romans, from Thoſe of the 
Albans, where each of them had, before, incamped. They 
began by offering ſacrifice, and ſwore by the victims that 
were burning, to acquieſce in whatever fate the event of the 
combat between the relations ſhould allot to each city: 
That they would, inviolately, obſerve the agreement; and 
that neither they, nor their poſterity, would endeavour to 


father, and committing inceſt with his 
mother, does juſt the contrary, by ac- 
quainting him who he is. The unex- 
pected changes of fortune from one 
extreme to another, which are to be 
found in the following relation of this 
combat, will, ſufficiently, juſtify both 
the definition Ariſtotle has given of 
eee, and the application our 
author has made of it. I ſuſpe&t much 
that we ought to read v revly, in- 
ſtead of nia rau, which ſtands in all 


the editions, and manuſcripts ; becauſe. 


theſe theatrical changes of fortune, 


really, happened during the combat, 
and not after it. 
14* Ev @ reg de Na Tas oponoliag. 
F do not underſtand how M. came 
to render this la treve de dix jours tant 
fur le point d' expirer: It is plain that 
theſe words relate to the agreement, 
made by the two nations, to commit 
their fate to the deciſion of this com- 
bat. d 
elude 
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elude any part of it. After they had performed every thing 


relating to the worſhip of the gods, both the-Romans, and 
Albans, ** took their arms, and came out of their camps to 
be ſpectators of the combat, leaving an interval of three, or 
four ſtadia for the field of battle: And, preſently; appeared. 
the Alban general conducting the Curatii, and the king of 
the Romans, the Horatii: They were all armed' in the moſt 
gallant manner; and,-withal, dreſſed like men going to die. 
When they came near to one another, they gave their ſwords 
to their armour-bearers ; and, running to each ather, em- 
braced, and wept, uttering ſuch expreſſions: of tenderneſs, 
that all the ſpectators melted into tears, and accuſed both 
themſelves, and their leaders of inſenſibility in confining the 
combat for the ſovereignty of the cities to kindred blood, 
and the guilt of domeſtic ſlaughter, when they might have 
choſen any other perſons to decide it. The youths, after 
their embraces were over, received their ſwords from their 
armour-bearers ; and thoſe, who attended them, being retired, 
they drew up accoring te their age, and began the combat: 


I am ſenſible theſe words, armiſque in foro poſitis ; 


15. Ocptvos T& dN. 


that this expreſſion has various 1 


fications: I have given it the 
ſenſe, in which Thucydides uſes this 
expreſſion, when he ſays that the The- 
bans, after they had entered Plataca in 
the night, Seer: de ee Tyv &y0exv TH 
dA, etc. which Hobbes has tranſlated, 
with great propriety, and making a 
Stand with their arms in the market place; 
though Valla, who has tranſlated 


Thpcydiges into Latin, has rendered 
o B. ii. c. a. 


* 
J 


RW 


juſt as both the Latin tranſlators have 
rendered this expreſſion in our author, 
in which they are followed by the. 
French tranſlators. But, it does not 
ſeem reaſonable to me, that either the 
Thebans, who had been introduced 
into Plataea, in order to make them- 
ſelves maſters of it; or the Romans, 
and Albans, upon this occalion, ſhould 
be unarmed. 


XIX. For 
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N. For: ſome time, both aqmies were quiet and ent 
After which, general agelamations werg raiſed. hy- both, and 
alremate exhortations ta the combatants theſe werefollowed 
by yows, and! a ons and repeated.expraſſions of every 
other agony; the former being cauſed by what paſſed before 
their eyes, and the latter by their apprehenſions of the event; 
their imagination repreſenting to them more things, than 
happened in reality: For, the great diſtance rendering 
the fight imperfect, the partiality of each fide to their own 
champions repreſented every thing, that paſſed, as done 
according to their own ſenſe of it; and the frequent attacks, 
and retreats of the combatants, with their many, and ſudden 
returns to the charge, confounded the A of the 
ſpectators; and this laſted a conſiderable time. For the cham- 
pions, on both ſides, were equal both in ſtrength of body, 
and in courage; and being covered with the choiceſt armour, 
no part of their bodies was left expoſed, which, if wounded, 
could bring on preſent death: So that, many, as well of the 

Romans, as Albans, from their contention, and ſympathy 
to their own champions, inſenſibly became partakers both 
of their dangers, and ardor, and deſired rather to be actors 
in, than ſpectators of, the combat. At laſt, the eldeſt of the 
Albans, cloſing with his adverſary, and giving, and receiving 
many wounds, by ſome means, ran him through the groin : 
The Roman, already, fainting with his other wounds, and 
this laſt proving mortal, his limbs, no longer, ſupported him, 
and he fell down dead: When the ſpectators ſaw this, they 
gave * ſhout, 6 the 


Romans, 
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Romans, as vanquiſhed : For they concluded that their two 
champions would be, eaſily, diſpatched by the three Albans. 
In the mean time, the Roman, who fought by the fide of 
the fallen champion, ſeeing the Alban rejoicing in his ſuc- 
ceſs, immediately ran at him; and, after many wounds 
received on both ſides, happened to plunge his ſword in his 
throat, and killed him. Fortune having, in a ſhort time, 
made a great alteration both in the ſtate of the combat, and 
in the diſpoſition of the ſpectators; and the Romans being 
recovered from their former dejection, and the Albans ceaſing 
to exult, another viciſſitude of fortune, by giving a check 
to the ſucceſs of the Romans, ſunk their hopes, and raiſed 
the confidence of their enemies : For the Alban falling, his 
brother, who ſtood next to him, cloſed with the Roman, 
who had ſlain him, and both happened to wound one an- 
other in a deſperate manner at the ſame time; the Alban 
running the Roman through the interval between the ſhoul- 
ders into his bowels; and the Roman, throwing himſelf 
under the ſhield of his adverſary, cut aſunder one of his 
hams. 

XX, The Homes having received a mortal wound, died 
inſtantly ; and the other, being wounded in the ham, was 
ſcarce able to ſtand ; but halted, and, frequently, leaned 
upon his ſhield : However, he yet made a ſhew of reſiſtance; 
and, with his ſurviving brother, advanced towards the Ro- 
man, who ſtood his ground; and they ſurrounding him, 
one attacked him before, and the other behind. - The Ro- 
man, who was yet 2 being thus incompaſſed, and 


obliged 
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obliged to fight with two adverſaries, who attacked him on 
both fides, fearing he might, eaſily, be deſtroyed, reſolved 
to divide his enemies, and ingage them ſeparately ; this he 
thought might be effected with the greateſt caſe, if he pre- 
tended to fly: For he found he ſhould not be purſued by 
both the brothers, but only by one of them, the other being 
lame. With this view, he fled as faſt as he could ; neither 
was he difappointed in his expeRation : For the Alban, 
who was not wounded mortally,” purſued him cloſe; 
while the other, not being able to {on advanced much 
ſlower than was requiſite. Upon this, the Albansencouraged 
their champions; and the Romans reproached their com- 
batant with cowardice; the firſt finging ſongs of triumph, 
and crowning themſelves with garlands, as if the victory 
was their own; and the others lamenting, as if fortune 
would, no more, reviſit them: When the Roman, watching 
his opportunity, turned quick; and, before the Alban was 
aware of it, made a ſtroke at his arm, and cut it off at the 
elbow; and his hand falling to the ground together with 
his ſword, the Roman aimed a ſecond blow at him, which, 
taking place, killed him upon the ſpot : And, running from 
him to the other, who was half dead and languiſhing, he 
diſpatched him alſo: Then, taking the ſpoils from the 
bodies of his couſins, he haſtened to the city, to 1255 his 
father the firſt news of his victory. 

XXI. However, it was ordained that even 1 he, is he was 
a man, ſhould not be, completely, happy ; 3 but ſhould feel 


{ome ſtroke of envious fortune, who, having, in a ſhort time, 
Vol. II. F raiſed 


* 
* 
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raiſed him from a low rank to greatneſs, and to a wonderful 
and unexpected ſplendor, the ſame day plunged him in 
the afflicting calamity of being the murderer of his fiſter : 
For, when he arrived near the gates, he ſaw a multitude of 
people of all conditions coming out of the city, and, among 
them, his fiſter : At the firſt fight of her, he was under ſome 
concern that a virgin ripe for marriage, ſhould leave her 
houſe, and, withdrawing herſelf from the care of her mother, 
mingle with a multitude of unknown perſons : After many 
ill-grounded ſuſpicions, he, at laſt, inclined to ſentiments of 
good-nature, and humanity, concluding that, being deſirous, 
in the firſt place, to embrace her ſurviving brother, and, 
after that, to receive an account from him of the gallant 


behaviour of her deceaſed brothers, ſhe had broken through 


the rules of decency to gratify a womaniſh inclination. 
However, ſhe was not induced, by her affection to her 
brothers, to venture out in this unuſual manner, but by her 
ungoverned love for one of her couſins, to whom her father 
had promiſed her in marriage, her paſſion being, till then, 
a ſecret; and, being informed by ſome perſon, who came 
from the camp, of the circumſtances of the combat, ſhe 


could, no longer, contain herſelf ; but flew out of the houſe, 


like a mad woman, and ran to the gates, without regarding 
her nurſe, who called to her to return, and followed her. 
When ſhe came out of the city, and ſaw her brother exulting 


in his ſucceſs, and adorned with the garlands of victory, 
with which the king had crowned him, and his friends 


carrying the ſpoils of the ſlain, among which was an im- 


broidered 
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broidered robe, which ſhe herſelf with the aſſiſtance of her 
mother, had wrought, and ſent as a preſent to her lover to 
be worne by him on their nuptial-day (for it is the cuſtom 
of the Latines to wear imbroidered robes on their wedding- 
days.) As ſoon, therefore, as ſhe ſaw this robe ſtained with 
blood, ſhe tore her garment, beat her breaſt with both her 
hands, lamented, and called upon her couſin : So that, all 
preſent were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. After ſhe had be- 
wailed the death of her lover, ſhe fixed her eyes upon her 
brother, and ſaid ; © Doſt thou Tejoice, moſt execrable 
* man, in the make of thy couſins, and in depriving thy 
ce miſerable ſiſter of her lover? Unfortunate wretch | thou 
« haſt not the leaſt pity for thy relations, who are ſlain, 
ce and whom thou uſeſt to call thy brothers; but, as if 
ce thou hadſt performed ſome great action, thou art mad 
« with joy, and crowned for being the author of ſuch miſ- 
<« chiefs. Of what wild beaſt haſt thou the heart?” 1 
« have the heart, ſays he, of a citizen, who loves his coun- 


try, and knows how to puniſh her enemies whether 


foreign, or domeſtic; among whom I reckon even thee, 


cho, knowing that the greateſt happineſs, and the greateſt 
e miſery have happened to us at the ſame time, the victory 


of thy country, which I, thy brother, bring with me, 


and the death of thy brothers; doſt neither rejoice in the 


common happineſs of thy country, wicked wretch, nor 


« orieve at the calamities of thy own family, but, forget- 
« ting the death of thy brothers, thou lamenteſt That of 
« thy lover neither doſt thou conceal the corruption of 


F 2 g | « thy 
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« thy heart, but expoſeſt it to the whole world: At the 
ce fame time, thou reproacheſt me with my valor, and my 
e crowns of victory; O thou pretender to virginity, thou 
« enemy to thy brothers, and diſgrace to thy anceſtors ! 
* Since, therefore, thou doſt not lament: the loſs of thy 
brothers, but of thy couſins, and that thy body is with 
the living, but thy mind with the dead, go to him, 
ce whom thou calleſt upon, and ceaſe to diſhonor either thy 
cc father, or thy brothers. Having ſaid this, he preſerved 
no moderation in his deteſtation of vice, but, in his paſſion, 
ran his ſword through her ſides; and, having killed his 
ſiſter, he went to his father: But ſo averſe to vice, and ſo 
exalted were the manners, and minds of the Romans at that 
time, and, to compare them with the actions, and lives 
of Thoſe of our age, ſo cruel and ſevere, and ſo little differ- 
ing from a ſavage fierceneſs, that the father, when informed 
of this heinous fact, was ſo far from reſenting it, that he 
looked upon it as a glorious, and becoming action; neither 

16. Our ePvAatey w TW crews ro : ſerves commendation, and the ex- 
wilew. Portus, and the two French tremes, cenſure; aaa ro yt tooxlov du- 


tranſlators have rendered Hurororugey der, or 4 ev HE,õuutie eraurtly, xb nv dig 
his reſentment againſt the wickedneſs of de ogyifope?n, na s dig der, nar ws de, 


bis filter: But this is not the ſenſe, 
MicoTovygov is here uſed generally, and 
ſignifies a deteſtation of vice, in oppo- 
ſition to a love of virtue. And, when 
our author ſays that Horatius preſer- 


ved no moderation in his deteſtation of 


vice, I am convinced that he alludes 
to the maxims of ? Ariſtotle, as laid 
down in his Ethics; where he ſays, in 
ſpeaking of anger, that the mean de- 


v Wea τ rj, dd dee xe 
NA eg, Lili. Horatius carried his 


deteſtation of vice too far in puniſhing 


it ſo ſeverely: This was not de Js. 
I have had ſome, and ſhall have more, 
opportunities of ſhewing the applica- 
tion our author makes of Ariſtotle's 


ethics. We ſhall, preſently, meet with 


pirorornge, again, uſed in the ſenſe 1 
have given to it upon this occaſion. _ 
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would he ſuffer his daughter's body to be brought into the 
houſe, nor allow her to be buried in the monument of her 
anceſtors, or to be honoured with a funeral pomp, with 
perſonal ornaments, or any other cuſtomary ſolemnity; but 
ſhe lay expoſed in the place, where ſhe was ſlain, and 
the paſſengers, covering her with ſtones, and earth, buried 
her as a corpſe deſtitute of all regard. Theſe are inſtances. 
of this man's ſeverity ; to which I ſhall add the following: 
'The ſame day this happened, he offered to the gods of his 
anceſtors the ſacrifices he had vowed, as after ſome great, 
and fortunate events, and gave his relations a magnificent 
entertainment, as upon the greateſt feſtivals ; making leſs 
account of his private calamities, than of the general ad- 
vantages of his country. This, not only Horatius, but 
many other conſiderable Romans, after him, are ſaid to have 
done; that is, they have offered ſacrifice, worne crowns, and 
triumphed, immediately after the death of their children, 
when, through their means, the commonwealth has proſ- 
pered. Of whom I ſhall make mention in a proper place. 

XXII. After the combat of the three twrin- brothers, the Ro- 
mans, who were in the camp, buried, in a ſplendid manner, 


17 TaO0as wounrautror, etc. 4 Cluver 
has ſhewn that the monument, now to 
be ſeen beyond Albano in the road to 
Aricia on the right of the Appian way, 
is not the ſame the Romans erected in 
honor of the two Horatii; though 
he ſays the Italians are, generally, of 
this opinion. The reaſons he gives to 
ſupport his aſſertion are unanſwerable: 


4 Ital. Antiq. B. iii. c. 4, 


They are drawn, partly, from Livy, 
and, partly, from our author; from 
both it appears that the Horatii, and 
Curatii were buried ſeparately, that is, 
in the places where each of them fell; 
and that their ſepulchres were between 


Alba and Rome, and, even, between 


the Cluilian ditches, and the latter. 


the 
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the Horatii, who were lain, in the places, where they fell; 
and, having offered ſacrifice to the gods in acknowledgment 
for their victory, paſſed their time in rejoicings. On the 
other ſide, the Albans, afflicted with what had happened, 
cenſured the conduct of their general; and the greateſt part 
of them paſſed that night in a neglect of their perſons, and 
without taking any ſuſtenance. The next day, the king of the 
Romans called them together, and comforted them with an 
aſſurance that he would lay no command upon them, that 
was either diſhonourable, grievous, or unbecoming relations; 
but that, as he was king of both cities, he would conſult 
the honor, and intereſt of both with the greateſt impar- 
tiality ; and, having continued Fufetius, their general, in 
the ſame command, and made no innovation, or change in 
their government, he marched home with his army. After 
he had celebrated the triumph, which the ſenate had de- 
creed for him, and entered upon the adminiſtration of affairs, 
ſome perſons of no ſmall diſtinction brought Horatius before 
him, and accuſed him of domeſtic murder in the perſon of 
his ſiſter ; and being admitted to ſupport their accuſation, 
they made a long ſpeech, quoting the laws, that allowed no 
perſon to be put to death without a trial; and giving inſtan- 
ces of the anger of all the gods againſt thoſe cities, which had 
neglected to puniſh criminals. On the other fide, the father 
ſpoke in favor of the youth, and accuſed his daughter, 
alledging that the a& was a puniſhment, not a murder ; 
and added that he was the proper judge of the calamities of 
| his own family, as being father to them both. A great deal 
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having been ſaid on both ſides, the king was under great 
difficulty what judgement to pronounce in the cauſe: For 
he did not think it juſtifiable in him either to acquit a 
perſon of murder, who confeſſed he had put his ſiſter to 


death without trial, and that for what the laws had not 
adjudged to be capital; left, by fo doing, he ſhould transfer 
the malediction, and guilt from the criminal to his own 
family; or to puniſh as a murderer, a perſon, who had, 
voluntarily, expoſed his life for the ſervice of his country, 
and inveſted her with ſo great power; eſpecially, as he was 
acquitted by his father, to whom both nature, and the law 
had given, in the firſt inſtance, the right of reſenting the 
death of his own daughter. Not knowing, therefore, how 
to act in the affair before him, he, at laſt, reſolved to leave 
the determination of it to the people. The Roman people 
being, upon this occaſion, judges, for the firſt time, in a 


cauſe of a capital nature, adhered to the determination of 


18. Tevoputros ds YavalyPoes * Viris provocarit, Provecatione certato : Si 


' mole Tewloy & Pwjpacticr ,. xveror. This vincent, caput obnubito: infelici arbori 


muſt not be underſtood as if the Ro- reſte ſu/pendito: verberato vel intra 


man people derived their right of pomoerium, vel extra pemoerium. This 


judging capital crimes, in the laſt in- Jaw continued in force as long as the 
ſtance, from this tranſaction ; but that liberty it was deſigned to ſupport : 
this was the firſt time they exerciſed For we find that * Julius Caeſar, when 
that right. This will appear from he was edile, ſuborned a man to accuſe 
r Livy, who, upon this occaſion, gives Rabirius of the death of Saturninus; 
us the very words of the law, (carmen and, being himfelf appointed one of 
legis, as he calls them very properly) the Duumviri, he condemned him 
by which there had been. an appeal with the ſame injuſtice, with which. 

wen to the people, originally, from he had procured him to be proſecuted. 
the ſentence of the Duumviri ; Duum- It is well known that Rabirius, like 
viri perduellionem judicent ; fi d Duum- Horatius, appealed to the people from 


B. i. c. 26. 5 Suetonius Life of Cæſar, c. 12, 
the 
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the father, and acquitted Horatius of the murder. However, 
the king did not look upon the judgement, thus paſſed 
upon him by men, as a ſufficient atonement for thoſe, who- 
deſire to acquit themſelves of their duty to the gods; but, 
{ending for the pontifs, he ordered them to appeaſe the gods, 
and the genius's, and to purify the perſon of Horatius with. 
thoſe luſtrations, with which the law had appointed invo- 
luntary homicide to be expiated. Upon this, the pontifs 
erected two altars; one to Juno, to whom the care of 
liſters is allotted ; and the other to a certain god, or genius 
of the country, called, in their language, Genius Curatius, 
from the name of his couſins, who had been ſlain by him: 
And, having offered certain ſacrifices upon them, among 
other expiations, they, laſt of all, led Horatius under the 
* yoke. It is a cuſtom among the Romans, when the 
enemy deliver up their arms, and ſubmit to their power, to 


fix two pieces of wood upright in the ground, and faſten a 


the ſentence of the Duumviri ; that 
Cicero defended him, and that Metel- 
lus ſaved him from the violence of 
Caeſar's mob, by diſſolving the aſ- 
ſembly. I am ſurpriſed to find $ave- 
rug xg10w rendered by le Jay, ane 
matiere criminelle, and by M. *, 
un proces criminel; when the words, 
plainly, ſignify not only a criminal, 
but a capital cauſe. 

19+ Te, This is the reading I have 
followed inſtead of Iaus, which ſtands 
in all the editions, and manuſcripts. 
I was induced to it by a note in Hud- 
ſon, in which very good reaſons are 
given for this alteration z which note 


t. B. i. c. 26. 


M. **# has tranſlated without the leaſt 
acknowledgment to the perſon, from 
whom he took it. | | 

20. Zuyov. The yoke, under which 
Horatius was led by the pontifs, was 
called, as * Livy, alſo, ſays, Sororium 
tigillum, and was, always, kept in re- 
pair. The deſcription, given by our 
author of the Jugum, exactly, agrees 
with That given of it by *Livy in an- 
other place, where he ſays that L. 
Quintius Cincinnatus, then dictator, 


_ cauſed the Aequi, who had ſubmitted 
to him, to paſs under the 


X the yoke 2 
Tribus baſtis jugum it; humi fixis dua- 
bus, ſuperque eas tranſverſd und deligatd. 


vB. il. e. 25. | 
third 
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third to the top of them tranſverſely; then to lead the cap- 
tives under this, and after that, to grant them their liberty, 
and leave to return home: This they call a yoke. And this 
was the laſt of the expiatory ceremonies, made uſe of, upon 
that occaſion, by thoſe, who purified the perſon of Horatius. 
All the Romans look upon the place in the city, where they 
performed this expiation, as holy. This place is in the 
ſtreet, that leads from the Carinae down to the Cyprian- 
ſtreet, where the altars, then erected, ſtill remain; and, over 
them, a beam is extended, and fixed in each of the oppoſite 
walls; which beam lies over the heads of the paſſengers, who 
go out of this ſtreet, and is called, in the Roman language, 
Sororium tigillum, The ſiſter's beam. In this place, is ſtill pre- 
ſerved the monument of this man's misfortune, which is hon- 
oured by the Romans with annual ſacrifices. The other mo- 
nument, erected in memory of the bravery he ſhewed in the 
combat, is an angular pillar, ſtanding at the entrance into one 
of the two portico's in the forum, upon which were placed 
the ſpoils of the three Alban brothers : The arms are de- 
faced by length of time; but the pillar ſtill preſerves its 
name, and is called Pila Horatia, The Horatian Pillar. 
There is alſo a law among them, enacted upon the occaſion 
of this event, which they obſerve to this day, and which 
renders the honor, and glory of theſe perſons immortal : 
This law ordains that, whenſoever three male children are 
born at a birth, they ſhall be maintained at the expence of 
the public, till they are men. Such was the concluſion 
of the incidents relating to the family of the Horatii, which 
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had been attended with wonderful, and unexpected viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune. 

XXIII. The king of the Romans, having employed a 
year in making the neceſſary preparations of war, reſolved 
to lead out his army againſt the city of the Fidenates: His 
pretence for the war was, that this people, being called upon 
to juſtify themſelves in relation to the treacherous deſign 
they had formed againſt the Romans, and Albans, had re- 
fuſed to obey; and, immediately, taking arms, ſhutting 
their gates, and bringing in the auxiliary forces of the 
Veientes, openly, revolted; and that, when the embaſſadors 
ſent from Rome, demanded the cauſe of their revolt, they 
had anſwered, that there was nothing of a public nature 
ſubſiſting between them, and the city of Rome, fince the 
death of Romulus, king of the Romans, with whom they 
had entered into a treaty of friendſhip, mutually, confirmed 
by oaths. Tullus, laying hold of this pretence, not only 
armed his own forces, but ſent to his allies for their aſſiſtance. 
The moſt numerous, as well as the beſt auxiliary troops 
were brought to him, from Alba, by Metius Fufetius, who 
were armed in ſo gallant a manner, as to excel all the other 
allied forces. Tullus, therefore, making no doubt but that 
Metius reſolved to aſſiſt him, in carrying on the war, with 
alacrity, and the greateſt ſincerity, commended him, and 
communicated to him all his deſigns. But this man, who 
was accuſed by his citizens of want of conduct in the 
former war, and, alſo, of treachery, finding himſelf con- 
tinued in the ſovereignty of the city for the third year, by 
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the appointment of Tullus, he grew uneaſy to ſee the ma- 
giſtracy, with which he was inveſted, ſubje& to That of 
another perſon; and, deſiring to command rather than to 
obey, he formed a deſign of an execrable nature: For, 
having ſent embaſſadors, privately, to the enemies of the 
Romans, whilſt they were yet wavering in their reſolution 
to revolt, he encouraged them to declare themſelves without 
hefitation, by ingaging to fall upon the Romans himſelf 
during the battle: And theſe operations, and deſigns he 

kept ſecret from all the world. Tullus, as ſoon as his own 
army, and That of his allies were in readineſs, marched 
againſt the enemy; and, having paſſed the river ** Anio, 
he incamped near Fidenae : But, finding a conſiderable 
army both of the Fidenates, and of their allies, drawn up 
before the city, he lay quiet that day; and the next, he 
ſent for Fufetius the Alban, and his other principal friends, 
and held a council with them concerning the operations of 
the war: And they being all of opinion to ingage imme- 
diately, and loſe no time, he appointed the poſt, and the 
command of all his officers ; and, having fixed the next 
day for the battle, he broke up the aſſembly. In the mean 
time, Fufetius (for his treachery was ſtill a ſecret to many 
even of his own friends) calling together the moſt con- 
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ſiderable tribunes, and centurions among the Albans, he ſpoke 


to them in the following manner; 

XXIV. © Tribunes, and centurions, I am going to im- 
ce part to you great, and unexpected things, which I have, 
<« hitherto, concealed : I beg of you to keep them ſecret, 
« otherwiſe you will ruin me; and, if you think the ſucceſs 
ce of them will be of advantage to you, aſſiſt me in the 
« execution of them. The ſhortneſs of the time will not 
« allow me to ſay many things; for which reaſon, I ſhall 
« mention only Thoſe, that are moſt neceſſary. From the 
e time we became ſubject to the Romans, to this day, I 
ce have led a life full of ſhame, and grief, though honoured 
ce by their king with the ſovereign command, this being the 
te third year I have been poſſeſſed of it, and may, if I pleaſe, 
te enjoy it as long as I live. But I look upon it as the 
ce greateſt of all evils to be the only happy man in an un- 
« happy commonwealth ; and, finding that, contrary to 
« all the rights mankind look upon as ſacred, we have been 

* (deprived by them of the ſovereignty, I conſidered of the 
te means to recover it without expoſing ourſelves to any 
te great calamity: After many, and various reaſonings upon 
« this fubject, the only meaſure I could think of, that promiſed 
cc fucceſs, and, at the ſame time, ſeemed the eaſieſt and the leaſt 
dangerous, was to take advantage of the firſt war, raiſed 
« againft them by their neighbours: For I foreſaw that, 
te jn ſuch a ſituation, they would want the aſſiſtance of 
« their allies, and, particularly, of us : And, after that, I 
« ſuppoſed you would, without much difhculty, be con- 
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« yinced that it is more glorious, as well as more juſt for 


« you to fight for your own liberty, than for their power. 
« After I had conſidered theſe things, I, underhand, con- 


c trived a war to be raiſed againſt the Romans by their own 
ce ſubjects, encouraging the Veientes, and Fidenates to take 
ce arms, by a promiſe of my aſſiſtance: Hitherto, theſe 
ee intrigues, and my preparations to attack the Romans with 
ce advantage, have been concealed from them. Now, conſi- 


« der the many benefits we ſhall receive from this meaſure : 
« Firſt, by not having, openly, taken a reſolution to revolt, 
ce in which there was a double danger, either to be hurried 
con unprepared, and, truſting to our own ſtrength only, 
« to hazard the whole; or, while we were making pre- 
<« parations, and ſoliciting aſſiſtance, to be prevented by 
ce thoſe, who were, already, prepared, we ſhall, now, be ex- 
« poſed to neither of theſe difficulties, but extract whatever 
« js uſeful from both: In the next place, we ſhall not 
« attempt, by force, to deſtroy the great, and almoſt invin- 
e cible power, and fortune of our enemies, but, by thoſe 
0 means, by which all overbearing men, and thoſe, who can 
« hardly be ſubdued by force, are taken, that is, by fraud 
« and artifice; a method, of which this will neither be 
« the firſt, nor the only example. Beſides, as our own 
« forces are inferior to the whole power of the Romans, 
T and their allies, I have ſecured the aſſiſtance of the 
« Fidenates, and the Veientes,, whoſe great numbers you 
<« ſee before you; and J have, alſo, taken the neceſſary 
« precautions, that theſe auxiliaries, while they aſſiſt us, 
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« may, with all poſſible confidence, be depended on in 


ce adhering to our alliance: For our territories will not be 
« the ſcene of action; but, while the Fidenates are fighting 
« for their own country, they will, at the ſame time, 
« defend ours. Add to this, that we ſhall have, alſo, this 
« advantage, which all men look upon as moſt agreeable, 
« and of which there are few examples in paſt ages, that, 
ce while we receive a benefit from our allies, we ſhall be 
thought to confer one on them. And, if our enterpriſe 
c ſucceeds, as we have reaſon to expect, the Fidenates, and 
<« the Veientes, in delivering us from a grievous ſubjection, 
« will think themſelves as much obliged to us, as if we 
cc had delivered them from the like ſubjection. Theſe are 
the meaſures which I have concerted with great care, 
tc and which I look upon as ſufficient to embolden, and 
« excite you to revolt. I ſhall, now, inform you of the 
e manner, in which I propoſe to carry them into execution. 
“ Tullus has aſſigned me my poſt under the hill, and given 
* me the command of one of the wings: When we are 
cc going to ingage the enemy, I will quit my poſt, and 
ce begin to march up the hill; you are then to follow me 
« with your troops, in their proper order. When I have 
gained the top of the hill, and am, ſecurely, poſted, 
« obſerve in what manner I propoſe to conduct the ſequel 
of this enterpriſe. If the event anſwers my expectation, 
and I fee the enemy grow bold from a confidence of our 
« aſſiſtance, and the Romans diſheartened, and terrified 
« from an apprehenſion of being betrayed by us, and (as. 


«© may 
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ce may be expected) preparing rather to fly, than to fight, 
&« I will fall upon them; and, as I ſhall come down, from 
e an eminence, to the plain, and, with an army in heart, 
e and good order, attack men trembling, and diſperſed, 1 
« will cover the field with dead bodies: For the apprehen- 
&« ſion, though ill- grounded, of the treachery of allies, or 
cc of an attempt from freſh enemies, is fatal in war; and 
« we know that many great armies have been, utterly, de- 
« ſtroyed by no other formidable circumſtance ſo much, 
ce as by a vain fear. But our attempt will prove no vain 
report, no unſeen terror, but an action, of all others, the 
ce moſt dreadful, both in appearance, and reality. However, 
« if I find things fall out contrary to my expectations (for 
« I think myſelf obliged to take notice of thoſe incidents, 
« alſo, that, often, happen contrary to our opinions; ſince 
“many even improbable things befal us in the courſe of 
« our lives) I ſhall then, alſo, endeavour to act contrary 
ce to what I, before, propoſed : For I ſhall lead you againſt 
the enemy in conjunction with the Romans, aſſiſt theſe 
<« in gaining the victory, and pretend that I poſſeſſed myſelf 
ce of the eminence with an intention to ſurround the former; 
« which pretence, as my actions agree with it, cannot fail 
« of gaining credit: So that, without partaking in the 
« dangers of either ſide, we ſhall have a ſhare in the good 
« fortune of both. Theſe, therefore, are my reſolutions, 
« which, with the aſſiſtance of the gods, I deſign to purſue, 
« as the moſt advantageous, not only to the Albans, but 
« to the reſt of the Latines. It is your duty, in the 
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« firſt place, to obſerve ſecrecy ; next, to keep your ranks ; 
« to yield a quick obedience to the orders you ſhall receive; 
ce to fight, bravely, yourſelves ; and to infuſe the ſame 
« alacrity into all, who are under your command, remem- 
<« bering that we do not contend for liberty upon the ſame 
<« terms with thoſe, who have been accuſtomed to obey, 
© and who have received that form of government from 
ce their anceſtors : For we are free ourſelves, and deſcended 
c from freemen ; and to us our anceſtors have left an here- 
ce ditary command over our neighbours, as a ſyſtem of 
ce government, preſerved by them near five hundred years, 
ce of which let us not deprive our poſterity. Let no one 
< entertain a fear leſt, by purſuing what I propoſe, he ſhould 
« diflolve the treaties, and tranſgreſs the oaths, by which 
te they were confirmed; on the contrary, let him conſider 
ce that he will reſtore thoſe treaties, which the Romans have 
e yiolated, to their primitive force; thoſe important treaties, 
« T mean, which human nature has eſtabliſhed, and the 
e general law both of the Greeks, and Barbarians con- 
e firmed, that parents ſhall command, and give laws to, 
« their children, and mother- cities, to their colonies : Theſe 
ce treaties, which are inſeparable from human nature, we, 
uo deſire they may, for ever, remain inviolate, do not 
« tranſgreſs ; neither have we reaſon to apprehend that the 
<« wrath of the gods, or the genius's will purſue us, as guilty 
of an impious action, if we repine at being ſlaves to our 
own poſterity ; but thoſe, who have diſſolved them from 
« the beginning, and attempted, by an unjuſtifiable action, 
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< to ſet up the law of man above That of heaven; and 
< the anger of the gods will, with all juſtice, oppoſe them, 
not us; and the as :ogp of men will fall upon them, 
< rather than upon us. If, therefore, you are of opinion 
<<. that theſe n will be the moſt advantageous to all 
< of you, let us purſue them, calling the gods, and genius's 
ta our aſſiſtance: But, if any of you are of a contrary 
opinion, and entertain one of theſe two ſentiments, either 
that we ought never to recover the ancient dignity of our 
* city, or that, in expectation of a more favourable oppor- 
< tunity, we ſhould defer our undertaking for the preſent, 
<< Jet him make no difficulty to propoſe his thoughts to the 
& aflembly : For we ſhall purſue whatever reſolution ou 
“ ſhall, unanimouſly, approve of.” 
XXV. The aſſembly having approved of this Em 
and promiſed to obſerve all his orders, he took an oath 
from each of them for; the performance of their promiſe, 
and then diſſolved the aſſembly. The next day, the army 
both of the Fidenates, and their allies, marched out of their 
camp at fun-riſe, and drew up in order of battle: On the 
other ſide, the Romans came out againſt them, and drew 
up alſo. Tullus himſelf, and the Romans formed the left 
1 which was oppoſite to the Veientes: For theſe were 
poſted on the right of the enemy: Metius Fufetius, and 
the Albans were placed on the ſide of the hill, in the right 
wing of the Roman army, over- againſt the Fidenates. When 
the two armies drew near to one another, and, before they 
came within reach of each other's Weapons, the Albans, 
Vol. IE. H 2a ſepa- 
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ſeparating themſelves from the reſt of the army, marched 
up the hill in good order. The Fidenates, ſeeing this, 
and not doubting but the Albans would perform the pro- 
miſe they had made to them of betraying the Romans, 
attacked the latter, now, with the greater confidence: And 
the right wing of the Romans, being left naked by their 
allies, was broken, and very much diſtreſſed: But the 
left, where Tullus himſelf fought at the head of the 
choſen horſe, maintained' the fight with great bravery. In 
the mean time, a man rode up to thoſe, who were fighting 
under the king, and faid, © Tullus, our right wing ſuffers: 
e For the Albans, having quitted their poſt, are marching 
ce up the hill in all haſte; and the Fidenates, who ſtood 
e oppoſite to them, outflank our wing now it is left naked, 
ce and are going to ſurround us.” The Romans, hearing 
this, and ſeeing the Albans marching in haſte up. the hill, 
were afraid the enemy ſhould ſurround them: So that, they 
could not reſolve either to fight, or ſtand their ground. 
Upon this occaſion, they ſay, Tullus, with great preſence of 
mind in ſo great, and ſo unlooked for a misfortune, made uſe 
of a ſtrategem, by which he, not only, preſerved the Roman 
army, that was threatened with manifeſt ruin, but, alſo, 
broke, and deſtroyed all the meaſures of the enemy : For, 
as ſoon as he received this account, he raiſed his voice fo as 
to be heard by the enemy, and ſaid, Romans, the victory 
is ours: For the Albans have poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
next hill, as you ſee, by my orders; to the end that, 
getting behind the enemy, they may fall upon them: 
| 0 Conſider, 
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“ Confider, therefore, that we have our greateſt foes in 
« our power, ſome attacking them in front, and others 
“ in the rear; where, vey unable either to advance, or 
cc retire, and incloſed between the river on one fide, and 
ce the hill on the other, they will receive exemplary puniſh- 
ment: Fall on, then, with the greateſt contempt of the 
c enemy.“ 

XXVI. This he repeated riding through all the ranks : 
Immediately, the Fidenates were afraid of a counter-treachery, 
ſuſpecting the Alban had made uſe of this ſtrategem to ſur- 
priſe them, ſince they did not ſee him either face the enemy 
in conjunction with them, or charge the Romans preſently, 
according to his promiſe: On the other ſide, theſe words, 
pronounced by Tullus, encouraged the Romans, and filled 
them with confidence; and, giving a great ſhout, they all 

together attacked the enemy. Upon this, the Fidenates gave 


way, and fled to their city in diſorder : While they were 


in this fear, and confuſion, the king of the Romans de- 
tached the horſe after them, who purſued them ſome time ; 
when, finding they were diſperſed, and had neither the in- 
tention, nor the power to get together again, he gave over 


the purſuit, and marched againſt thoſe, who were yet un- 


broken, and ſtood their ground. And here, the foot fought . 
with great bravery, and the horſe diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
ſtill more: For the Veientes, who were poſted on this fide, 
received the charge of the Roman horſe without any ſhew 
of fear, and maintained the fight a conſiderable time: But, 
. their left wing was beaten, and that the whole army 
H 2 of 
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of the Fidenates, their allies, fled in diſorder, fearing to be 
ſurrounded by the troops, that were returning from the purſuit, 
they, alſo, broke their ranks, and fled, endeavouring to fave 
themſelves by paſſing the river: Thoſe, among them, 
therefore, who were ſtrongeſt, leaſt diſabled by their wounds, 
and could ſwim, got over the river without their arms ; 
while all, who wanted any of theſe advantages, were ſwal- 
lowed up in the eddies : For the ſtream of the Tiber near 
Fidenae is rapid, and has many windings. Tullus ſent a 


detachment of the horſe to put to death thoſe of the enemy, 


who were preſſing to the river; while he himſelf led the 
reſt of the army to the camp of the Veientes, and took it 
by ſtorm. This was the ſituation of the Romans, aſter they 
had been, unexpectedly, preſerved from deſtruction. 
XXVII. When the Alban obſerved the victory of Tullus 
to be, now, manifeſt, he, alſo, marched with his own troops 
down the hill, and purſued thoſe of the Fidenates, who fled, 
to the intent that all the Romans might be witneſſes of his 
performing ſome part of the duty of an ally, and deſtroyed 
many of the enemy, who were diſperſed in the flight. 
However, Tullus, underſtanding his deſign, and deteſting 
his double treachery, thought it not proper to reproach him 
with it, till he had him in his power: But, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to ſeveral perſons preſent, he pretended to 2 the 
retreat he had made to the eminence, as if it had flowed 
from the beſt deſign; and, ſending a party of horſe to him, 
deſired he would ſhew his zeal to the laſt, and go in queſt 


of thoſe Fidenates, being many in number, who, unable to 
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get into the city, were diſperſed about the country, and put 
them to death. Fufetius, imagining that he had ſucceeded 
in one of his two deſigns, and that Tullus was unacquainted 
with his artifice, received the commiſſion with joy; and, 
riding about the country a conſiderable time, put all he 
found to the ſword: And, the ſun being now ſet, he came 
with his horſe to the Roman camp from the purſuit, and 
paſſed the following night in rejoicing with the reſt. Tullus, 
having ſtaid in the camp of the Veientes till the firſt watch, 
and examined the moſt conſiderable ef the priſoners con- 

cerning the authors of the revolt; as ſoon as he found that, 
even, Metius Fufetius, the Alban, was one of the conſpi- 
rators, and conſidered that his actions agreed with the 


information of the priſoners, he mounted' his horſe; and, 


taking with him the moſt faithful of his friends, rode to 


Rome: Then, ſending to the' houſes of the ſenators, he 


aſſembled them before midnight, and informed them of 
the treachery of the Alban, producing the priſoners as 


witneſſes; and, by what ſtrategem, te himſelf had defeated 


the deſigns both of their enemies, and of the ** Albans : 
He deſired them, now the war was ended in the moſt 


ſucceſsful manner, to conſider what remained to be done, 


and in what manner the traitors ought to be puniſhed, 


and the city of Alba rendered more circumſpeck for the 
future. The ſenate were unanimous in their opinion that 
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it was both juſt and neceſſary to puniſh the authors of this 
wicked deſign; but in great perplexity to find out the 
eaſieſt, and ſafeſt means of effecting it: For they thought it 
impoſſible to put to death a great number of brave Albans 
in a clandeſtine, and private manner; and, if they ſhould 
attempt, openly, to apprehend, and puniſh the guilty, they 
had reaſon to fear the Albans would not ſuffer it, but would 
| run to arms; and they were unwilling to have a war, at 
| the ſame time, with the Fidenates, and Tyrrhenians, and 
the Albans, who, as allies, had come to their aſſiſtance. 
While they were in this perplexity, Tullus delivered an 
opinion the laſt, which was, unanimouſly, approved of, and, 
concerning which I ſhall ſpeak preſently. 

XXVIII. The diſtance between Fidenae, and 1 be- 
ing forty ſtadia, Tullus rode full ſpeed to the camp; and, 
ſending for Marcus Horatius, the ſurvivor of the three 
brothers, before it was quite day, he gave him a party of 
horſe, and foot, all choſen men, and commanded him to 
go to Alba, and to enter the city as a friend; and that, as 
ſoon as he had ſecured the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants, 
he ſhould demoliſh the city to the foundations, without 
ſparing any buildings, whether private, or public, except 
the temples: And, as to the citizens, he was neither to kill, 
nor injure any of them, nor to deprive them of their effects. 
After he had ſent away Horatius with this commiſſion, he 
aſſembled the tribunes, and centurions; and, having ac- 
quainted them with the reſolutions of the ſenate, he placed 
them as a guard about his perſon. Soon after, the Alban 
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came to expreſs his joy in the common victory, and to 
congratulate Tullus upon it. The latter, ſtill concealing 
his deſign, commended him as a perſon, to whom great 
rewards were due; and, at the ſame time, deſired him to 
write down the names of ſuch of the Albans, as had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the battle, and bring the liſt to 
him, to the end that they, alſo, might have their ſhare in the 
fruits of the victory. The Alban, pleaſed with this, gave 
him a liſt of his moſt intimate friends, who were the ac- 
complices in his ſecret deſigns. Then, the king of the 
Romans commanded all the troops to aſſemble without arms. 
When they were aſſembled, he ordered the general: of the 
Albans, together with his tribunes and centurions, to ſtand 
cloſe to the tribunal ; next to-thefe, he placed the reſt of 
the Albans; and, behind the Albans, the troops of the other 
allies: All theſe he encompaſſed with Romans; of whom 
the moſt reſolute had ſwords concealed under their garments: 
When Tullus found he had the advantage over his ad- 
verſaries, he roſe up, and ſpoke as follows: 

XXIX. «Romans, and you my friends, and confederates, 
cc we have, with the aſſiſtance of the gods, taken revenge 
on the Fidenates, and their allies; who have dared, openly, 
« to make war againſt us; ſo that, they will either ceaſe 
&« for the future to diſturb. us, or they will receive a ſeverer 
ce chaſtiſement than, hitherto, they have felt. It is, now, 
ce time, ſince our firſt enterpriſe has ſucceeded to our wiſh, 
cc to puniſh thoſe enemies alſo, who call themſelves our 


« friends, and were taken into this war to aſſiſt us in an- 
6 noying 
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* noying our common enemies, but have broken their faith; 


and, entering into clandeſtine treaties with thoſe enemies, 


have attempted to deſtroy us all: For theſe are much 

more dangerous than open enemies, and deſerve a ſeverer 
“ puniſhment: Since it is both eaſy to guard againſt the 
©« ſtrategems of the latter, and, when they attack as enemies, 
* poſſible to repulſe them: But, when friends act the part 
© of enemies, it is neither eaſy to guard againſt them, nor 
< poſſible, for thoſe, who are ſurpriſed, to repulſe them: 
And ſuch are the allies, ſent by the city of Alba to. cir- 
e cumvent us, although they have received no injury from 


us, but many conſiderable benefits: For, as we are. their 


ce colony, we have not diſmembered any part of their em- 
ce pire, but have raiſed our own ſtrength, and power, out of 
e the acquiſitions we have made from our on enemies: 
And, by making our city a rampart againſt; the moſt 
<« conſiderable, and moſt warlike nations, we have, effectually, 


* ſecured them from a war with the 'Tyrrhenians, and 


< Sabines. In the proſperity, therefore, of our city they 
„ ought, of all others, the moſt to rejoice, and grieve at our 
<« calamities, not leſs than at their own. However, theſe 
„ people have envied, not only, us thoſe advantages we 
c enjoy, but, alſo, themſelves that happineſs they enjoyed, 
through our means; and, at laſt, unable, any longer, to 


contain their diflembled hatred, they declared war againſt 


ce us: But, finding us well prepared to receive them, and 
<« themſelves in no condition to annoy us, they invited us 
* to a reconciliation, and friend ſhip, and propoſed the 

6 © decidin g 
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« deciding of our conteſt for the ſovereignty by three per- 
<« ſons from each city: Theſe conditions, alſo, we accepted, 
« and, having gained the victory, became maſters of their 

* city. Aſter this, in what manner did we behave ourſelves 
« towards them? Why, when we had it in our power to 
« take hoſtages from them; to leave a garriſon in their 
« city; to take off ſome of the principal authors of the 
« war between the two cities, and baniſh others; to change 
« the form of their government according to our own in- 
« tereſt; to puniſh them with the forfeiture of a part of 
ce their lands, and effects; and, which was the eaſieſt thing 
« of all, to difarm dem, by which means we ſhould have 
« added ſtrength to our government; we did not think fit 
« to do any thing of this kind, but, conſulting our piety to 
ce our mother- city, rather than the ſecurity of our power, 

s and preferring the good opinion of all the world, to our” 
« private advantage, we allowed them to enjoy every thing 
« they could call their own, and ſuffered Metius Fufetius, 
« whom they themſelves had honoured with the chief 
ce magiſtracy, as the moſt deſerving man, to be ſure, of all 
ce the Albans, to adminiſter the public affairs to this time: 
<« For which favors, you ſhall hear what returns they made 
* at a time, when the attachment of our friends, and allies 

c was more neceſſary to us than ever : They entered into 


23* Ay. Neither of the Latin tranf- ſentence. The Latin language afforded 
lators, nor Mr.“ * *, (for le Jay has the former a happy manner of tranſ- 
left it out) have attended to the rony lating this Irony; Albanorum ſcilicet 
expreſſed by this word du, which, in 6 | | 
my opinion, gives great life to the 
Vol. II. 1 aprivate 
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a private league with our common enemies, by which 


« they ingaged to fall upon us in conjunction with them; 


« and, when the two armies approached each other, they 
ce quitted their poſt, and ran to the next hills, making haſte, 
« early, to poſſeſs themſelves of a place of ſtrength ; and, 
ce jf their deſign had ſucceeded according to their deſire, 
ce nothing could have prevented us, when ſurrounded both 
ce by our enemies, and our friends, from being all deſtroyed, 
ce and the fruit of the many battles we had fought for the 
« ſovereignty of our city, from being, in one day, loſt: 
e But, ſince their deſign has miſcarried, in the firſt place, 


ce through the benevolence of the gods (for I. am one of 
ce thoſe, who aſcribe all great, and good actions to them) 


c and, next to that, by the ſtrategem I made uſe of, which 
did not, a little, contribute to inſpire both the enemy with 
ce fear, and our own army with confidence: For what EI 
« faid during the battle, that the Albans had poſſeſſed 
_ © themſelves of the eminences, by my orders, with a view of 
&« ſurrounding the enemy, was all a fiction, and a ſtrategem 
6e contrived by myſelf : Since, I ſay, our affairs have taken 
« a happy turn, we ſhould not behave ourſelves with a 
« becoming ſpirit, if we did not take revenge on theſe 
« traitors; who, beſides their obligation, which, from their 


e conſanguinity to us, they ought to have preſerved invio- 


late, have, lately, entered into treaties with us, confirmed 
ce by mutual oaths: Vet, without fearing the gods, whom they 
ce had called upon to bear witneſs to theſe treaties, orregardirg 


40 juſtice itſelf, and the indignation of men; without con- 


« ſidering 


*** 
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ce ſidering the greatneſs of the danger, if their treachery | 
* ſhould not ſucceed according to their wiſh, they have, 
ein conjunction with our greateſt adverſaries, and our 
e preateſt enemies, endeavoured to deſtroy us, who are both 


ce their colony, and their benefactors, in the moſt miſerable, 
« and moſt flagitious manner.” 


XXX. While he was ſpeaking, the Albans had recourſe 
to lamentations, and intreaties of every kind; the common 
people ſaying they had no knowledge of the intrigues of 
Metius ; and their commanders pretending they had no 
notice of his ſecret counſels, till the very time of the battle, 
when it was not in their power either to prevent his orders, 


or to refuſe obedience to them: And ſome, even aſcribed 


their ingagement to an involuntary neceſſity, grounded on 


their afhnity, or relation to Metius. To whom the king, 
having commanded them to keep filence, thus addreſſed 
himſelf; Neither am I, men of Alba, unacquainted with 


any thing you urge in your defence; but am of opinion 


e that the generality of you had no knowledge of this 
<« treachery ; my reaſon is, that ſecrets are, preſently, di- 
e yulged, when many are madeacquainted with them. I am, 
<« alſo, of opinion that, only, a ſmall number of the tribunes, 
te and centurions were accomplices in the conſpiracy formed 
<« apainſt us, and that the greateſt part of them were de- 
© ceived, and forced into it by an involuntary neceſſity. 

« But, if nothing of all this were true, and, if all the Albans, 


« as well you, here preſent, as thoſe, who are left in the 


ce city, had an inclination to hurt us; and, that you had 


I 2 | © not 
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« not now, for the firſt time, but, long fince, taken this 
« reſolution, yet the Romans would think themſelves ob- 
ce liged, on account of their relation to you, to bear, even, 
« this your injuſtice. But, the only ſecurity, and proviſion 
« apainſt your being either forced, or ſeduced,by your leaders 
« into any unjuſt deſigns againſt us for the future, will be 
« for us all to become citizens of the ſame city, and to look 
upon the ſame country as our own, in whole proſperity, 
« and adverſity, every one will have that ſhare, which for- 
« tune allots to him: For, while each of us, as, at preſent, 
« conſiders the advantages, and diſadvantages of the other 
« with a view to their different intereſts, there can be no 
e permanent friendſhip between us, particularly, when the 
« aggreſſors, if they ſucceed, are to gain an advantage, and, 
« if they fail, to be ſecured, by their affinity, from every 
« kind of chaſtiſement; while thoſe, againſt whom the 
attempt is formed, if they are ſubdued, are to ſuffer the 
« worſt of treatment; and, if they eſcape, are not to retain 
« the ſame reſentment againſt the aggreſſors, as againſt 
3 « enemies, which is the caſe at preſent. Know, then, that 
.- « the Romans, laſt night, came to the following reſolutions, 
« I myſelf having aſſembled the ſenate, and taken down 
| their decree in writing, by which it is ordered that your 
| | « city be demoliſhed ; and that no buildings, either public, 
| « or private, be left ſtanding, except the temples ; that all 
| | « the inhabitants continue in the poſſeſſion of the lands 
| „ they, now, enjoy, and, alſo, of their flaves, cattle, and 
wh « other effects, and, from this time, reſide at Rome; that 


« ſuch 
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« ſuch of your lands, as belong to the public, be divided 
« among thoſe of the Albans, who have none, except the 
« ſacred poſſeſſions, out of which the ſacrifices to the gods 
cc are provided; that I take care to appoint the places in 
ce the city for the conſtruction of the houſes, in which you, 
ce who are to remove, are, for the future, to dwell, and aſſiſt 
« the poorer fort in the expence of building; that your 
« common people be incorporated with ours, and diſtributed 
cc among the tribes, and curiae; that the following families 
ce be, not only, admitted to a ſeat in the fenate, and a ſhare in 
ce the magiſtracy, but, alſo, to the rank of patricians, to wit, 
« **the Juli, the Servilii, the Geganii, the Metilii, the Curatii, 
« the Quinctii, and the Cloelii: And that Metius, and his ac- 
ce complices in the treachery, ſuffer fuch puniſhments, as 
c we ſhall ordain, when we come to fit in judgement upon 
te each of the criminals: For we ſhall deprive none of them 


<« either of a trial, or of the liberty of making their de- 


77 
cc fence. | 
24* Tgaizc, etc. There is a note in 


' Hudſon. upon this occaſion, which 


M. * * has tranſlated, as he has the 
three. following, without the leaſt 


acknowledgment to the perſon, from 
whom he had them. In this note, 


it is ſaid that Livy calls this fami- 
ly Tullios: But, in my edition of 
Livy publiſhed by Gronovius, and 
printed at Amſterdam in 1679, they 
are called Julii, which, to be ſure, 
is the true reading, Livy omits 
the. Metilii. Sigonius has ſhewn, in 
a note upon this paſſage of Livy, 
that we muſt, always, read Quinctus, 
Quinctius, Quinctilius, and Quincti- 


lianus, inſtead of Quintus, etc. Though 
I do not think that either Livy, or 
our author would have inſerted: the 
Julii among the Alban families, who 
removed to Rome upon this occaſion, 
and were admitted into the ſenate, un- 
leſs they had been juſtified in it by the 
authority of the beſt hiſtorians; yet I 
cannot help taking notice that they 
both agree in placing them at the head 
of thoſe families. However, the pro- 
per place for the Julian family is at 
the head of that long liſt of uſurpers, 
who have rendered their names deteſt- 
able to all ages by ſubverting the li- 
berties of their fe]low-ſubjects. 
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XXXI. After Tullus had done ſpeaking, the poorer ſort 
of the Albans were, very well, ſatisfied to become inha- 
bitants of Rome, and to have lands allotted to them; 


and received this declaration with great acclamations. 


But thoſe among them, who were diſtinguiſhed by their 
dignities, and fortunes, were grieved to leave the city, in 
which they had received their birth, and to abandon the 
houſes of their anceſtors, and paſs the reſt of their lives in a 
foreign country : But theſe, being reduced to the laft ex- 
tremity, had nothing to ſay. Tullus, finding how the com- 
mon people were diſpoſed, ordered Metius to make his 
defence, if he had any thing to alledge in his juſtification : 
But he, unable to juſtify himſelf againſt the accuſers, and 
witneſſes, ſaid, that the Alban ſenate had, privately, given 
him theſe orders, when he took the field with his army; 
and deſired the Albans, for whom he had endeavoured to 
recover the ſovereignty, to aſſiſt him; and to ſuffer neither 
their city to be demoliſhed, nor the moſt illuſtrious of their 
countrymen to be dragged away to puniſhment. Upon 
this, there was a tumult in the aſſembly, and ſome of them 
running to arms, thoſe, who had ſurrounded them, upon a 
ſignal given, held up their ſwords: This ſtriking a terror 
into all, Tullus roſe up again, and faid ; © Albans, you are 
prevented from committing freſh Kn and exceſſes: 
&« For, if you offer to ſtir, you ſhall all be put to death by 
<« theſe men (pointing to thoſe, who had their ſwords in 
“their hands: ) Accept, therefore, the terms, that are granted 
to you, and be, trom this time, Romans; fince one of 


ce theſe 
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« theſe two things you mult ſubmit to, either to live at 
« Rome, or to have no other country: For, early this 
« morning, Marcus Horatius went to Alba, ſent thither by 
« me to demoliſh your city from the foundations, and to 
« remove all the inhabitants to Rome. Look upon theſe 
ce orders, therefore, as, in a manner, executed; ceaſe to 
« court deſtruction, and obey. As for Metius Fufetius, 
ce who has, not only, laid ſnares for us in ſecret, but, even 
cc now, has dared to call the turbulent, and feditious to 
« arms, I ſhall puniſh him in ſuch a manner, as his wicked, 
ce and deceitful heart deſerves.” At theſe words, that part 
of the aſſembly, which was inflamed, now ſubdued by irre- 
ſiſtible neceſſity, was terrified: Fufetius only ſhewed his 
reſentment ſtill, and called out, appealing to the treaties, 
which he himſelf was convicted of having violated; and, 
even in this diftreſs, abated nothing of his fierceneſs: Him 
the Lictors ſeized by the order of, Tullus ; and, tearing off 
his clothes, rent his body with many ſtripes. After he had 
been, ſufficiently, punithed in this manner, they brought 
two chariots, each drawn by two horſes; then, with long 
traces, faſtened his arms to one of them, and his feet to the 
other; and the coachmen driving their chariots oppoſite 
ways, the wretch was daſhed againſt the ground; and, be- 
ing dragged by each in a contrary direction, was ſoon torne 
in pieces: This was the miſerable, and ſhameful end of Me- 
tius Fufetius. His friends, and accomplices were tried by 


judges a e by the king, who put ſuch of them to 
| death 
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death as were found guilty, purſuant to the law made againſt 
deſerters, and traitors. | ; 
XXXII. In the mean time, Marcus Horatius, who had 
been ſent with the choſen men to demoliſh the city of Alba, 
having ſoon performed his march, and, finding the gates 
open, and the walls unguarded, eaſily, made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the city; then, aſſembling the people, he informed 
them of every thing, which had happened during the bat- 
tle, and read to them the decree of the ſenate. Upon this, 
the inhabitants had recourſe to ſupplications, and intreated 
him to give them time to ſend embaſſadors to Rome: But 
Horatius, refuſing to grant any delay, demoliſhed the 
houſes, and the walls, and every other building, both pub- 
lic, and privatez but conducted the inhabitants to Rome 
with great care, and allowed them to carry their effects 
with them. Theſe, Tullus, being arrived from the camp, 
diſtributed among the tribes, and the curiæ of the Romans; 
aſſiſted them in building houſes in ſuch parts of the city, as 
they themſelves defired; divided a ſufficient quantity of the 
lands, belonging to the public, among the poorer ſort; 
and, by other acts of humanity, recovered that people from 
their conſternation. *5 The city of Alba, which had been 


25. Hu 04 AN wong, etc. 1 
bave, upon a former occaſion, ſhewn 
that Alba-Longa did not ſtand in the 
fame place, where Albano now ſtands. 
! Livy makes Alba to have ſubſiſted 
400 years at the time of its deſtructionʒ 
unaque hora quadringentorum annorum 


opus, quibus Alba ſteterat, excidio ac ruinis 
| x See 215" annot. on the firſt book. 


dedit: Faber ſays, in a note upon this 
paſſage, dicere debuit quingentorum : 
But That, we ſhall Had. is too much. 
Virgil makes Jupiter ſay to Venus, 


Hic jam tercentum totos regnabitur annos 
Gente ſub Heftorid : donec regina ſacerdos, 
Marte gravis, geminam partu dabit Ilia prolem. 


1B.i.c. 9. B. i. J. 272, bull 
uilt 
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built by Aſcanius, the ſon of Aeneas, and Creuſa, the for- 
mer being the ſon of Anchiſes, and the latter the daughter 
of Priamus, having ſubſiſted four hundred and eighty ſeven 
years from its foundation, during which time it had, greatly, 
encreaſed in populouſneſs, riches, and every other proſpe- 
rity, had founded, by its colonies, the thir ty cities of the 
Latines, and, all that time, been ſovereign of that nation, 
being demoliſhed by its laſt colony, remains uninhabited 
to this day. Tullus, after an intermiſſion of the war dur- 
ing the following winter, as ſoon as the ſpring came on, 
marched with his army againſt the Fidenates. Theſe 
had, publicly, received no kind of aſſiſtange ſrom any of 
the cities in alliance with them: However, they ſo far re- 
lied on certain mercenaries, who had reſorted to them from 
many places, that they had the confidence to come out of 
their city; and, having ingaged the Romans in a pitched 
battle, and loſt many of their men in the action, they 
were, again, ſhut up within their walls. But Tullus, hav- 
ing incompaſſed the city with a line, fortified with paliſ- 


Virgil computes to the birth of Ro- 
mulus: To which computation, if we 
add 105 years for the life of Romulus, 
the interregnum of one year after his 
death, the reign of Numa, and the fix 

firſt years of Tullus, the whole will 
amount to 405 years, which exceeds 
the computation of Livy but five years. 
However, the duration of Alba, to 
which our author allows 487, will be 
found, exactly, to agree with the num- 
ber of years compriſed between its 


Vol. II. 


. See the 22 5h annot. on the firſt book. 


foundation, and deſtruction; as the 
reader will ſee, if he pleaſes to conſider 
that Alba was built by Aſcanius in 
the twenty fifth year of his reign ; and, 
if, to the thirteen years Aſcanius reign- 
ed after he had built * Alba, we add 
the reigns of the Alban kings, who 
ſucceeded him, the reign of Romulus, 
the interregnum of one year, the reign 
of Numa, and the ſix firſt years of 
Tullus, the whole will amount, ex- 


actly, to 487 years, | 
fades 
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fades and a ditch, and reduced thoſe within to the laſt ex- 
tremity, they were obliged to ſurrender themſelves to the 
king upon his own terms. Tullus, being, by this means, 
maſter of the city, he put to death the authors of the revolt, 
and pardoned all the reſt; and, having left them in the en- 
joyment of their fortunes in the ſame manner as before, and 
reſtored to them their ancient form of government, he dif- 
banded his army. After which, he went to Rome, and ce- 
lebrated his ſecond triumph, attended with the cuſtomary 
trophies, and facrifices, as a ; thankſgiving to the gods for 
his victory. | 

XXXIII, After this war, another broke out from the 
Sabine nation; the beginning, and occaſion of which was 
this: There is a temple, honoured in common by the Sa- 
bines, and the Latines ; it is held in the greateſt reverence, 
and dedicated to a goddeſs, called Feronia, whom ſome 
authors, tranſlating the word into Greek, call A»lopopos, 
Flower-bearer ; others, ÞrRcepavo,, Lover of garlands, and 
others, ®zeo:pom, Proſerpina, To this temple many peo- 
ple uſed to reſort from the neighbouring cities, on the ap- 
pointed feſtivals, ſome to perform their vows, and offer 
facrifice to the goddeſs ; others to trade upon the occaſion of 
this ſolemnity, as merchants, artificers, and huſbandmen; 
| theſe being the moſt celebrated fairs of all Italy. At this ſo- 
lemnity, certain Romans, of no obſcure name, happened 
to be preſent, and were ſeized by ſome of the Sabines, who 
impriſoned them, and took away their money: And, when 


26. Peg, This temple is mentioned in the 49 chapter of the ſecond book, 
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an embaſly was ſent upon this occaſion, they refuſed to do 
juſtice, and retained both the perſons, ' and their monies ; 
and, in their turn, accuſed the Romans of having received 
the fugitive Sabines, by erecting an aſylum, of which I 
gave an account in the preceding book. The two nations, 
being ingaged in a war by theſe accuſations, they both took 
the field with numerous armies, and came to a general in- 
gagement; 5 and the fight being maintained with equal ani 

moſity, they were parted by the night, the victory remain- 
ing doubtful. The following days, both of them, being 
informed of the number of the ſlain, and wounded, were 
unwilling to hazard another battle, but leſt their camps, 
and retired. After which, they paſſed the remainder of 
that year without action. Then, having encreaſed their 
forces, they, again, marched againſt one another, and 
came to an ingagement near the city of Eretum, at the diſ- 
tance of one hundred and ſeven ſtadia from Rome, in which, 
many fell on both ſides; and that battle, alſo, continuing 
doubtful for a conſiderable time, Tullus, lifting up his hands 
to heaven, made a vow to the gods, if he overcame the Sa- 
bines thatday, to inſtitute feſtivals in honor of Saturn, and 
Rhea, to be performed at the expence of the public, (which 


27 Heiler. This city, which, for- 
merly, belonged to the Sabines, is, 
now, called, Monte Ritondo. * Cluve r. 
who meaſured che diſtance, ſays it is 
a little above thirteen Roman miles 
from Rome: So that, we muſt read 
radia inle x Ax alor, Which, very little, 


exceed that number of miles; and not 
Emo N ixalovy, with the Vatican 
manuſcript, Which muſt, alſo, be 
obſerved in the third chapter of the 
eleventh book; where the diſtance 
between Rome, and Eretum will, 
again, be mentioned. 


b Ital. Antiq. B. ii. c. 8. 
K 2 


the 
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the Romans celebrate every year, after they have got home all 
the fruits of the earth) and to double the number of the Salii. 
Theſe are perſons of noble families, who, at appointed 
times, dance armed to the ſound of a flute, and fing cer- 
tain hymns of their country, as I mentioned in the laſt book : 
Immediately after this vow, the Romans were filled with a 


kind of confidence, and, like freſh troops, falling on thoſe, 
that are tired, they broke them when it was late in the even- 
ing, and forced the firſt ranks to begin the flight; then, 
purſuing them as they fled to their camp, they were encoun- 
tered by many more ready to defend the ditches : However, 
even That did not diſcourage them; but, having ſtaid there the 
following night, and cleared the intrenchments of thoſe, 
who defended them, they made themſelves maſters of their 
camp. After this action, they ravaged as much of the 
country of the Sabines as they thought fit, nobody, now, ap- 
pearing to protect it, and then returned home. The king 
of the Romans triumphed a third time, upon the occaſion 
of this victory. And, not long after this, the Sabines 
ſending embaſſadors to him, he put an end to the war; 
having firſt received from them the captives they had taken 
in their incurſions, together with the deſerters; and levied 
the penalty, which the Roman ſenate, eſtimating the da- 
mage at a certain ſum of money, had impoſed upon them 
for the cattle, the beaſts of burden, and the other effects 

they had taken from the huſbandmen. | 
XXXIV. The Sabines having ended the war upon theſe 
conditions, and erected pillars in their temples, on which 


the 
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the articles of the treaty were inſeribed, as ſoon as they 
ſaw the Romans ingaged in a war, not likely to be. ſoon 
determined, againſt the cities of the Latines, who had all 
entered into a confederacy againſt them (the cauſes of which 
I ſhall, preſently, mention) they, willingly, laid hold of this 
opportunity, and forgot thoſe oaths, and treaties, as much 
as if they, never, had been made: And, looking upon 
this as a favourable juncture to recover from the Romans 
many times more money, than they had paid them, they 
went out, at firſt, in ſmall numbers, and, privately, and 
plundered the neighbouring country: Afterwards, many 
aſſembled together, and in an open manner; and their firſt 
attempt ſucceeding, and no aſſiſtance appearing to defend 
the huſbandmen, they deſpiſed their enemies, and propoſed 
to attempt even Rome itſelf; for which purpoſe, they drew 
together an army out of every city; they, alſo, treated of a 
confederacy with the cities of the Latines, but were not able 


to ingage that nation in their friendſhip, and alliance: For 


Tullus, being informed of their defign, made a truce with 
the Latines, and determined to march againſt the Sabines; 
and, at the ſame time, armed all the forces of the Ro- 
mans, which, ſince their union with the Albans, were 
double the number they were before, and ſent to his other 
allies for all the troops they could furniſh. The Sabines 

had, already, aſſembled their powers; and, when the two 
armies drew near, they incamped near a place, called, The 


28. Tay AAA. © Livy, in ſpeak- malitioſa; probably, becauſe it was a 
ing of this battle, calls this wood /itva receptacle or robbers, 


B. i. c. 30. | 


wood 
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wood of the malcfafors, leaving a ſmall interval between 
them. The next day, they ingaged, and the fight conti- 
nued doubtful for a long time; but, when it grew late in the 
evening, the Sabines gave way, unable to ſtand before the 
Roman horſe, and many of them were ſlain in the flight. 
The Romans, having taken off the ſpoils from the dead, 
plundered their camp, and ravaged the beſt part of the coun- 
try, returned home. This was the event of the war, that 
happened between the Romans, and the Sabines in the reign 
of Tullus. 

XXXV. The cities of the Latines 8 now, to quarrel 
with the Romans for the firſt time; the reaſon of which 
was, that the city of Alba being demoliſhed, they refuſed to 
yield the ſovereignty to the Romans, who had ſubverted it. 
For, fifteen years being paſſed ſince the deſtruction of Alba, the 
king of the Romans, ſending embaſſadors to the thirty cities, 
which were both the colonies, and ſubjects of Alba, ſum- 
moned them to obey the orders of the Romans, as having 
ſucceeded to the Albans in the command over the Latines, 
as well as in other things, of which they had been in poſ- 
ſeſſion. He ſhewed them that there were two methods of 
acquiſition, by which men became maſters of what had be- 
longed to others; one, the effect of neceſlity, the other, of 
choice: And that the Romans had, by both theſe methods, 
acquired the command over thoſe cities, which had been 
ſubject to the Albans: For theſe, having been at war with 
the Romans, the latter had conquered them by their arms ; 
and, aſter the others had loft their own city, the Romans 


had 
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had yielded to them a part of theirs : So that, it was but 
reaſonable that the Albans, both neceſſarily, and volun- 
tarily, ſhould yield to the Romans the ſovereignty | they had 
exerciſed over their ſubjects. The cities of the Latines gave 
no anſwer, ſeparately, to the embaſſadors; but, in a general 
aſſembly of the whole nation held at? Ferentinum, they 
paſſed a vote not to yield the ſovereignty to the Romans: 
And, immediately, choſe two generals, whom they inveſted 
with abſolute power with regard both to peace and war: 
Theſe were Ancus Publicius of the city of Cora, and 
3 Spuſius Vecilius of Lavinium. Theſe were the cauſes of the 
war between the Romans, and their countrymen : It laſted 
five years; and was carried on in ſuch a manner, as became 
3 fellow citizens, and was agreeable to the manners of the 
ancients: For, as their armies never came to a general in- 
gagement, no great calamity, nor general {laughter, happened; 


none of their cities, when conquered, was either raſed, 


A Sept ive. 4 This town, called, 

by the Romans, Ferentinum, and, by 
the Italians, Marino, lies about thir- 
teen miles ſouth eaſt of Rome. 

3% Kogag. This town is, ſtill, call- 
ed, Cora. 
tines, as our author thinks, it lay ve 
near the territories of the Volſci. 

31. Lrucioc. Portus quotes Feſtus, 
upon this occaſion, for ſaying that the 
ancients uſed /, for 1; as Spuſius for 
Spurius. I could not give myſelf leave 
to mention this obſervation without 
mentioning Portus, as M. has 
dane, 


s Cluver, Ital. Antiq. B. ii. c. 10. 


If it belonged to the La- 


32+ Hon ili. M. * muſt not be 
excuſed for tranſlating this, elle ſe fit 
avec politique, which has not the leaſt 
7 1 to a tranſlation of Ne. 

e Jay has left it out, chuſing rather 
not to inform, than to miſlead, his 
readers. The Latin language has fur- 
niſhed Portus, and Sylburgius with a 
very proper verſion of this word, by 
civilt modo; as the Roman authors ſay 
civile ingenium. Neither the French 
language, nor ours can expreſs this 
without a circumlocution, which the 
reader will accept, when the ſenſe of 
an author is conveyed to him. 


eld. B. ii. c. 8, 


inſlaved, 
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inſlaved, or ſuffered any other irreparable miſchief: But, 
making incurſions into one another's country, when the 
corn was ripe, they foraged it; then, returning home with 
their armies, they exchanged priſoners. However, one city 
of the Latin nation, called Medullia, where, formerly, the 
Romans had planted a colony in the reign of Romulus, as 
I faid in the preceding book, and which had revolted to 
their countrymen the Latines, the king of the Romans re- 
duced by a ſiege, and taught them not to innovate for the 
future. But no other calamity, the general conſequence of 
war, was felt by either of them, during all that time. For 
this reaſon, a reconciliation was eaſy ; which, meeting with 
no rancor on either ſide, and the Romans ſhewing a great 
inclination to it, a peace was concluded. 

XXXVI. Theſe were the actions Tullus Hoſtilius per- 
formed during his reign; a man worthy of uncommon praiſe 
for his courage in war, and his prudence in the article of 
danger; but, above both theſe qualifications, that, being not 
precipitate in entering into a war, when he was once ingaged, 
he, ſteadily, purſued it, till he gained all poſſible advantages 
over his adverſaries. After he had reigned thirty two years, 
he periſhed in a fire, that conſumed his palace, together 
with his wife, children, and all his domeſtics. Some ſay 
that his palace was ſet on fire by lightning, the gods being 
angry with him for his neglect of certain holy ceremonies : 
For, it is allowed that, in his reign, ſome ſacrifices, peculiar 
to that country, were intermitted, and others, foreign to the 
Romans, introduced. But the greateſt part derive this 


misfortune 
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misfortune from human treachery, and aſcribe it to Marcius, 
who ſucceeded him in the kingdom. For they ſay that he, 
being grandſon to Numa Pompilius by his daughter, was 
uneaſy to ſee himſelf, though deſcended from the royal 
family, in the condition of a private man; and, finding 
Tullus had children, he was, exceedingly, apprehenſive 
leſt, upon the death of Tullus, they ſhould ſucceed him in 
the kingdom: They add that, from theſe conſiderations, 
and the readineſs he found in many of the Romans to aſſiſt 
him in his pretenſions to the kingdom, he had, long ſince, 
formed a deſign againſt the king; and that, being received 
into the friendſhip of Tullus, and, chiefly, confided in by 
him, he was expecting a proper opportunity to execute his 
treacherous purpoſe: That Tullus, propoſing to perform 
ſome ſacrifice at his houſe, with which he would have only 
his intimate friends acquainted, there happened that day to 
be a violent tempeſt, attended with ſuch a ſtorm of rain, and 
wind, and ſogreat a darkneſs, that thoſe, who were upon guard 
before the palace, left the place: That Marcius, looking 
upon this, as a favourable opportunity, entered the houſe, 
together with his friends, who had ſwords under their gar- 
ments; and, having killed the king with his children, and 
all the pry who were preſent, he ſet fire to the houſe in 
ſeveral places; and that, after he had done this, he ſpread 
the report that the palace was burnt with lightning. But, 
for my part, I do not adopt this relation, nor do I think it 
either true, or probable; but, rather, adhere to the former, 
and look upon this unhappy end of Tullus to have been a 
Vol. II. L judge- 
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judgement of the gods : For, it is neither probable that an 
action, in which ſo many were concerned, could be kept 
ſecret ; neither could the author of it be certain that, after 
the death of Tullus Hoſtilius, the Romans would chuſe 
him for their king; neither, if he had been aſſured of the 
aſſiſtance of men, would the gods have concurred in their 
deluſion: For; after the tribes ſhould give their votes, 
it would be neceſſary that the gods, by auſpicious omens, 
ſhould approve their choice ; and, which of the gods, os 
genius's could, without injuſtice, admit a man impure, and 
ſtained with the murder of perſons of ſo great dignity, to 
approach their altars, begin their ſacrifices, and perform the 
other religious ceremonies ? For theſe reaſons, I do not at- 
tribute this fact to the treachery. of men, but to the will of 
the gods: However, let every one judge as he pleaſes. | 
XXXVII. After the death of 'Tullus Hoſtilius, the In- 
terreges appointed by the fenate according to the cuſtom. 
of the Romans, choſe Marcius ſurnamed Ancus, king of 
the city ; and the decree of the ſenate being confirmed by 
the people, and approved by the gods, Marcius, after he had 
performed every thing the law required, entered upon the 
government, in the ſecond year of the thirty fifth Olympiad, 
in. which Sphaerus, a Lacedaemonian, gained the prize, when 
Damaſias exerciſed the annual archonſhip at Athens. This 
king, finding many of the religious ceremonies, inſtituted 
by Numa Pompilius, his grandfather by the mother's fide, 
fallen into neglect; and ſeeing the greateſt part of the Ro- 
mans addicted both to the love of war, and a deſire of gain, 
and, 
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and, no longer, employed in the culture of their lands, he 
aſſembled the people, and exhorted them to return to the 
worſhip of the gods, as practiſed by them in Numa's reign, 
repreſenting to them that it was owing to their negle& of 
the gods that diſeaſes, and many peſtilential diſtempers had 
fallen upon the city, by which no ſmall number of the 
people were deſtroyed; and that Hoſtilius, their former 
king, not having preſerved that regard to them, which his 
duty obliged him to, had laboured long under a complica- 
tion of diſtempers, attended even with the loſs of his under- 
ſtanding, till, being decayed both in body, and mind, he, 
and his family were deſtroyed by a fad cataſtrophe. He, 
then, commended the ſyſtem of government, introduced 
by Numa among the Romans, as full of greatneſs, and 
moderation, by which every one was ſupplied with daily 
plenty, flowing from the juſteſt employments; this conſtitution 
he adviſed them to reſtore, by applying themſelves to agri- 
culture, and graſing, and to thoſe occupations, that were 
free from the injuſtice of rapine, and violence, and to de- 
ſpiſe the advantages ariſing from war. By theſe, and the 
like diſcourſes, he raiſed in all a great deſire of tranquillity, 
unknown to war, and of honeſt induſtry: After this, he 
ſent for the pontifs, and, receiving from them the collections 
of religious rites, which Pompilius had compoſed, he. 
cauſed them to be written on boards, and expoſed them in 
the forum to be conſidered by every one. Theſe have ſince 
been deſtroyed by time : For brazen pillars being not, yet, 
in uſe, the laws, and religious inſtitutions were, then, 
| oy FFF 


were two 
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3 ingraved on oaken boards: But, after the 
the kings, they were, again, written out for the uſe of the 


expulſion of 


public by Caius Papirius, a pontif, who had the ſuper- 


T3* Ev devivais eXagerlovlo gj. 


The boards, on which the laws of 


Solon were written, were called aoves ; 
from whence, came the expreſſion 
ws ty Ty AZon: egilern. There 1s a re- 
markable ſtory, told by Livy, which 
fPlutarch has, in a great meaſure, 
taken from him, concerning fourteen 
books of Numa. He ſays that, as 


ſome men were digging at the foot of 


the Janiculum (where our author ſays 
Numa was buried) they found two 
ſtone coffins, eight feet long, and four 


broad; each having an inſcription on 


it in Latin, and Greek, by which it 
appeared, that Numa had been buried 
in one, and his books depoſited in the 
other. The coffin, in which Numa's 
body had been laid, was quite empty, 
without any remains of a human bo- 
dy, or any thing elſe. In the other, 

— tied up with waxed 
cords; each containing ſeven books, 
all intire, and very frelh : Seven of 


theſe books were in Latin, and related 


to the pontifical law; the other ſeven 


were in Greek, and contained the diſ- 
cipline of ſach wiſdom (to uſe s Livy's 


own words) as could be known in that 
age; ſeptem Graeci de diſciplind ſapien- 
tiae, quae illius aetatis eſſe potuit. The 

round, in which theſe coffins were 

ound, belonged to one L. Petilius; 
and the books having been read, firſt, 
by his friends, and, afterwards, by 


many others, Q. Petilius, then praetor 


f Life of Nama, B. ii. c. 76. 


of the city, ſent for them; and, hay- 
ing peruſed them, found they tended 
to deſtroy the eſtabliſhed religion; 
pleraque diſſolvendarum religionum Ye . 
Upon which, the affair being laid be- 
fore the ſenate, the books were, pub- 
licly, burned by their order. This 
happened in the conſulſhip of P. Cor- 
nelius Cethegus, and M. Baebius 
Tamphilus, in the 37 3d year of Rome: 


So that, within the ſpace of leſs than 


500 years, the religion of the Romans 
was ſo much altered, that the books 
of Numa, who founded a great part 
of that religion, were looked upon as 
deſtructive to the religion then in 
faſnion. But this is not at all ſurpri- 
ſing, ſince the ſame revolutions in 
religion have happened in moſt coun- 
tries within the ſame period. But, to 
return to the religious inſtitutions of 
Numa, which his grandſon Marcius 
cauſed to be written on tables, and 
hung up in the forum; theſe could 
not be the ſame with the ſeven books 

de jure pentificio, as Livy calls them, 
found in one of theſe coffins; becauſe 
& 7481 Toy itewr ovſyga ar, Which are 
the words made uſe of by our author 
to deſcribe thefe inſtitutions, do not 
ſeem to imply a treatife on the pon- 
tifical law, but, rather, a collection of 
religious rites: This is further con- 
firmed by the addition of the word 
evye5yoalo, which confines. the general 
ſenſe of ovſygagar to fuck a collection. 
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intendance of all matters relating to divine worſhip. 

After Marcius had re-eſtabliſhed thoſe religious rites, which 
had been neglected, and fent the idle people to their proper 
employments, he commended the careful huſbandmen, and 


reprimanded thoſe, who managed their lands ill, as citizens 
not to be depended on. 


XXXVIII. Having thus ſettled the civil government, 
and pleaſed himſelf with the hope of paſſing his whole life, 
like his grandfather, without war, and vexation, he ſaw his 
deſigns croſſed by fortune, and was, contrary to his incli- 
nations, forced to be a x and to lead a life, in every 
part of it, full of danger, and uneaſineſs. For he had no 
ſooner entered upon the adminiſtration, and made tranquil- 
lity the principle of his government, but the Latines, de- 
ſpiſing him, and looking upon him, as incapable of con- 


ducting an army through want of courage, each nation ſent 
bands of robbers into that part of the country, that lay next 


to them, from whom many N the Romans received con- 
ſiderable damage: And, when embaſſadors came from the 
king, and fammoned them to make ſatisfaction to the 
Romans, according to the treaties, they pretended to have 
no knowledge of the robberies complained of, as having 
been committed without the general conſent of the nation; 
and that they were under no obligation of giving an ac- 
count of their conduct to the Romans: For, they ſaid, they 
had entered into no treaties with Them, but with Tullus; 5 
and that, by the death of Tullus, their treaties of peace 
were diſſolved. n therefore, compelled by theſe 
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anſwers of the Latines, led out his army againſt them ; 
and, fitting down before the city of Politorium, he took 
it by capitulation, before the arrival of any ſuccours from 
the reſt of the Latine cities, However, he did not treat the 


inhabitants with any ſeverity; but, allowing them to enjoy 


their fortunes, he transferred every one of them to Rome, 
and diſtributed them among the tribes. 


XXXIX. 'The next year, the Latines, having 1 400 a new 


colony to the city of Politorium, which was, then, unin- 


habited, and cultivating the lands of the Politorini, Marcius 


put himſelf, again, at the head of his army, and marched 


againſt them: And the Latines coming out of the city, 


and drawing up in order of battle, he defeated them, and 
took their town a ſecond time. After which, he burned 
the houſes, and raſed the walls, to the end that the enemy 
might not, again, make war upon him from thence, nor 
cultivate the lands; and, then returned home with his army. 


The next year, the Latines marched againſt the city of 


Medullia, in which there was a Roman colony ; and, 
beſieging it, attacked the walls on all fides, and took it by 


ſtorm. At the ſame time, Marcius took ** Tellenae, a con- 


ſiderable city of the Latines, after he had overcome the inha- 


bitants both in a pitched battle, and in an affault upon the 


town: Upon which, he transferred the be Priſoners to Rome, 


34* Hodge. All the commenta- forium was a city of the Latines, not 


emacs with great reaſon, agree in add- far from Laurentum. 

ing the' name of this city, which is 35* TeAarwvar. Tellene, or Tallenae 
wanting in all the editions: But the was a city of the Latines to the north 
ſequel ſhews it can be no other. Poli- of Folitorium. 
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on either ſide, they parted, each returning to their own 
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without taking any thing from 'them, and divided among, 
them a place in the city to build houſes. And, after Me- 
dullia had been three years ſubject to the Latines, he retook. 


it the fourth year, having overcome the inhabitants in many 


conſiderable battles. Not long after this, he took the city 


of the * Ficanenſes, which he had taken three years before 


by capitulation, and, in transferring all the inhabitants to 
Rome, and doing no other harm to: the city, he ſeemed to 
have acted with more clemency, than prudence :. For the 
Latines, ſending a colony thither, and poſſeſſing themſelves 
of the lands of the Ficanenſes, they enjoyed the profits gf 
them: So that, Marcius was obliged to lead his army, a 
ſecond time, againſt this city; and, having, with great dif- 
ficulty, made himſelf maſter of 1 it, to burn. the houſes, and. 
raſe the walls. 


XL. Aſter this, the Latines, and Romans fought two 


battles with numerous armies: In the firſt, after they had 


been ingaged a conſiderable time, without any advantage 


camp: But, in the laſt, the Romans gained the victory, 
and purſued the Latines to their intrenchments. After theſe 
actions, there was no pitched battle fought between 


36. $zxavaiwy. All the editions, and ought to be Sb, becauſe Livy, 
manuſcripts have $:4yvauw, which can joins the taking of Ficana to That of. 
have no place here; becauſe, our au- Tellene ; additi eodem, haud ita multo 
thor will, preſently, ſpeak of the re- poſt, Tellenis Ficandque captis, novi cives. 
volt of the Fidenates. Lapus reads Ficana was a City of the Latines, and. 


Dh, Which, I find, Hudſon ap- lay to the north of Oftia. 
proves. of : Bur, I am convinced it 
B. i. e. 33. 


them; 
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them; but continual incurſions were made by both on 
thoſe lands, that lay next to them; and frequent ingage- 
ments happened between the horſe, and light-armed foot, 
who ranged the country; in which, the Romans had, ge- 
nerally, the advantage, having ſeveral detachments of their 
army in the field, properly, poſted in advantageous places, 
of which Tarquinius, the Tyrrhenian, had the command. 

About the fame time, the Fidenates, alfo, revolted from the 
Romans : They did not, indeed, openty, declare war againſt 
them ; but ravaged their country in ſmall numbers, and, 
privately, by incurſions. Againſt theſe Marcius led out his 
army prepared for expedition ; and, before the Fidenates had 
made the neceſſary preparations for war, he incamped near 
their city. The Fidenates, at firſt, pretended not to know 
what injuries they had committed, to draw the Roman army 
againſt them; and, when the king told them, he was come 
to puniſh them for the ravages, and damages they had com- 
mitted on the lands of the Romans, they excuſed themſelves 
by alledging that the public had no ſhare in theſe injuries; 
and deſired time to take cognizance of this matter, and to 
find out the guilty; and confumed many days, performing 
no part of their ingagement, but imployed themſelves, in, 
priyately, ſending to their allies for ae and in making 

preparation of arms. | 
XLI. Marcius, having ined of their deſigns, or- 
dered mines to be carried on, from his own camp, quite 
under the walls of the place ; and, when the work was ac- 
8 3 he led out his * and approached the city, 


at 
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at a different place from That, where the walls were un- 
dermined; his men being provided with ſcaling ladders, 
and other engines proper for an aſſault. The Fidenates 
ran, in great numbers, to thoſe parts of the city, that were 
attacked, and repulſed the aſſaults with bravery; while the 
Romans, who were appointed for that purpoſe, having 
opened the mouths of the mines, were, already, within the 
walls; and, deſtroying all, who oppoſed them, threw open 
the gates to the beſiegers. Many of the Fidenates being 
ſlain in the taking of the place, Marcius ordered the reſt to 
deliver up their arms, and gave public notice that all ſhould 
repair to a certain place in the city; after which, he cauſed 
a few of them, who had been the authors of the revolt, to 
be whipped, and put to death; and, having given leave to 
his ſoldiers to plunder all their Js and left a ſufficient 
garriſon there, he marched with his army againſt the Sabines: 
For theſe, alſo, had broken the treaty of peace, which they 
had entered into with Tullus; and, making incurſions into 
the territories of the Romans, laid waſte the neighbouri ring 
country, Marcius, having information by the ſpies, and 
deſerters, of the proper time to execute the deſign he had 
formed; while the Sabines we "diſperſed about the country, 
and employed in plundering it, he marched, in perſon with 
the foot to the enemy's camp, which was, weakly, guarded, 
and took it at the firſt onſet: He, then, ordered Tarquinius 
to go at the head of the horſe, with all expedition, againſt 
thoſe, who were diſperſed in pillaging the country. The 
Sabines, upon intelligence that the Roman horſe were 

Vol. II. | M : coming 
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coming againſt them, left their plunder, and the booty 
they were carrying away, and fled to their camp; when, 
finding That, alſo, in the poſſeſſion of the foot, they 
were at a loſs which way to go, and endeavoured to reach 
the woods, and mountains; but, being purſued by the 
light-armed foot, and the horſe, ſome few eſcaped, but the 
greateſt part of them were deſtroyed. And, after this miſ- 
fortune, ſending, again, embaſſadors to Rome, they obtained 
ſuch terms of peace as they deſired : For the war, which 
was renewed between the Romans, and the Latine cities, 
rendered both a truce, and a peace with their other enemies 
neceſſary. 

XLII. About the fourth year after this war, Marcius, 
king of the Romans, putting himſelf at the head of his 
national forces, and ſending for as many auxiliaries as he 
could obtain from his allies, marched againſt the Veientes, 
and laid waſte a great part of their country : Theſe had, the 
year before, been the aggreſtors, by making an incurſion 
into the Roman territories, where they ſeized many effects, 
and put many perſons to death. The Veientes came out 
againſt him with a great army, and incamped near the city 
of the Fidenates, beyond the river Tiber: Upon which, 
Marcius marched with all poſſible expedition; and, being 
ſuperior in horſe, he firſt ſeized the paſs, that led to their 
country; then, forcing them to come to a battle, he over- 
came them, and made himſelf maſter of their camp. 
Having ſucceeded in this war, alſo, according to his defire, 
he returned to Rome; and, Performi ng the proceſſion in 

acknow- 
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acknowledgment to the gods for his victory, he triumphed 
in the uſual manner. The ſecond year after this war, the 
Veientes, having broken the truce they had made with 
Marcius, and inſiſting upon having all thoſe cities reſtored 
to them, which they had ſurrendered by treaties in the 
reign of Romulus, he fought another battle with them, 
more conſiderable than the former, near the ſalt pits, 
which he gained with eaſe; and, from that time, con- 
tinued in poſſeſſion of the cities in queſtion without further 
conteſt. Tarquinius, general of the horſe, by his gallant 
behaviour in this action, gained the cuſtomary rewards, due 
to thoſe, whoſe courage is the moſt conſpicuous ; and 
Marcius, looking upon him as the braveſt man in his army, 
among other honors, with which he continued to diſtin- 
guiſh him, made him both a patrician, and a ſenator. 
Marcius was, alſo, ingaged in a war with the Volſci, they 
too having committed robberies upon the lands of the Ro- 
mans: Upon which, he marched againſt them. with a great 
army; and, having made himſelf maſter of a conſiderable 
booty, he fate down before one of their cities, called ** Velitrae, 
and ſurrounded it with a ditch, and a rampart, planted with 


94 


37» IIe. rate Anais, The tranſlators 
are, here, divided as uſual; Portus has 
ſaid, ad Allas, and le Jay, pres d' Alles; 
Sylburgius, ad Salinas, and M. , 
auprès des Salines. *I make no doubt 
but this is a tranſlation of the true 
reading. The place, where this battle 
was fought, was near the ſalt pits at 


t See the 55% chap. of the ſecand book ; and the 111% annot. on the ſame. 


M 2 


Antiq. B. iii. c. 8. 


the mouth of the Tiber, which had 
been ceded by the Veientes, when they 
made a peace with Romulus. Beſides, 
I know of no city in Italy called Allac. 
33- Ovenilpars. Velitrae was a city 
belonging to the Volſci; now called 
Velitri, Belitri, and Belletri, © 


I Cluver, Ital. 


paliſades; 
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palifades ; and, being maſter of the open country, pre- 
pared to give an aſſault to the town; but the elders com- 
ing out of it with the enſigns of ſuppliants, and ingaging 
both to repair the damages they had done in ſuch a manner 
as the king ſhould appoint, and to deliver up the guilty to 
be puniſhed, he, firft, made a truce, and, having received 


a voluntary ſatisfaction, he concluded a treaty of peace, and 
friendſhip with them. 


XLIII. Again, ſome others of the Sabine nation, who. 


had not, yet, felt the Roman power, inhabiting a great, and 


opulent city, without any provocation from the Romans, 
but, in envy to their proſperity, which encreaſed beyond 
expectation, they, being a very warlike people, began, at 
firſt, with robberies, and incurſions made by ſmall bodies; 

afterwards, being allured by the booty, they, openly, made 

war upon them, and ravaged a great part of the neighbour-. 
ing country: But they were not allowed either to carry off 
their booty, or to retire with impunity: For the king of the- 
Romans, haſtening to the relief of the country, pitched his. 
camp near to theirs, and forced them to come to an ingage- 
ment : A great battle, therefore, was fought, and many fell 
on both ſides; but the Romans, through their patience of 
labor, and perſeverance in toil, to which they had been long 
accuſtomed, gained the victory, and ſhewed themſelves far 
ſuperior to the Sabines ; and, purſuing them cloſe, as they 
fled diſperſed, and in diſorder, to their camp, they put many 
to the ſword : Then, having, alſo, made themſelves maſters 


of their camp, which was full of all forts of booty, and re- 
| covered 
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covered the captives the Sabines had taken in their incur- 
ſions, they returned home. Theſe are the military actions 
of this king, which the Roman authors have thought — 
of notice : Thoſe, that relate to the civil ee 

as follows. 

XLIV. In the firſt er, he made us mall addition to 
the city, by incloſing mount Aventine within its walls: 
This is a hill of a moderate height about eighteen ſtadia in 
circumference; which was, then, full of trees of every kind, 
particularly, of many beautiful laurels, from which one 
part of the hill was called Lauretum by the Romans; but 
the whole is, now, covered with houſes; where, among many 
other temples, ſtands That of Diana. It was ſeparated 
from one of the two hills, that ſtood within the city of 
Rome, called the Palatine hill, round which the firſt city 
was built, by a deep, and narrow valley; but, in after times, 
this valley between the two hills, was quite filled up. 
Marcius, obſerving that the Aventine hill, upon the ap- 
proach of an enemy, might be made uſe of to annoy the 
city, incompaſſed it with a wall, and a ditch ; and ſettled, 
in this place, thoſe he had transferred from Tellene, and 
Politorium, which he had taken. This is recorded as one 
of the actions of this king relating to the civil adminiſtra- 
tion, which was a work both of great beauty, and effect; 
and ſerved, not only, to aggrandize the city by the. addition 
of another city, but, alſo, to render it leſs expoſed to the 
enterprizes of great armies. 


XLV. 
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XLV. The other was, ſtill, of greater conſequence, as it 
increaſed the happineſs of the city by ſupplying it with all 
the conveniences of life, and encouraged its inhabitants to 
undertake greater things : For the river Tiber, falling from 
the Apennine hills, and running cloſe by Rome, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Tyrrhene ſea, whoſe ſhore lies” expoſed to the 
weather without havens; and this river is of ſmall, or inconſi- 
derable advantage to Rome, by not having, at its mouth, any 
ſtrong place to receive the commodities brought thither 
either by ſea, or by the river from the country, and to ex- 
change them with the merchants ; but, as it is navigable 
quite up to its ſource for large boats, and, even, to Rome 
for trading ſhips of great burden, he reſolved to build a 
ſea-port at the entrance of it, and to make uſe-of the mouth 
itſelf of the river for a haven ; ſince the Tiber is very large, 
where it falls into the ſea, and forms great bays, equal to 
Thoſe of the beſt ſea-ports. But the moſt wonderful thing 
is, that its mouth is“ not ſtopped up with ſand banks, 
39+ Aiianys mgorexes. Caſaubon has great attention not to ſtrike upon the 


ſhewn, both in this place, and in a rocks. I ſhould, rather, derive this 
note upon a ſimilar paſſage in the ſenſe of the word from ſuch a ſhore 
fourth book of Strabo, that all the being expoſed to the weather ; which 
tranſlators have miſtaken the ſenſe of does no violence to the common ac- 
weootxnc, in rendering it vicina, conti- ceptation of the word. The explica- 
gua: So far I agree with him; but I tion Suidas gives of gbr, from 
am not of his opinion, when he ſays ſome author, will juſtify my conjec- 
that mgacoteXn5s upon theſe : occaſions, ture: Exi rad: rue WOALws dg, BK 
has the ſame ſignification with rgaxvs, edvvaile, dia ro TIPOEEXEIE eas axlas 
or wecoGeaxyns; for which, he gives a TOLIE ETHEIAIE. 

reaſon, I think, too much ſtrained, 7 Our ar Ts youales dm ths 
viz. that aiſiancs mgortxys is fo called, Yararhas Nueg tp c;. So this 
becauſe it is mgoroxys atis; that is, ſentence ſtands in all the editions, and 
as he explains it, the ſeamen mult uſe manuſcripts : But I much ſuſpect that 


- acc» - 
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accmmulated by the ſea, which is an inconvenience, that 
happens, even, to many great rivers; neither does it, by 
wandering through fens, and marſhes, ſpend itſelf in dif- 
ferent places, before its ſtream mixes with the ſea; but is, 
every where, navigable, and diſcharges itſelf at one genuine 
mouth; and, notwithſtanding the violence of the weſt 
wind, to which that coaſt is much expoſed, repels the ſurge, 


that comes from the main. 


Ships, therefore, with oars, 


how great ſoever, and merchant ſhips of the burden of 
three thouſand buſhels, enter at the mouth of the river, 


it ought to be4uPearlouey. Caſaubon, 
and, after him, M. *, oppoſe the 
authority of Strabo to That of our 
author, when he ſays that the mouth 
of the Tiber is not ſtopped up with 
ſand brought in by the ſea. I have 


that paſſage of Strabo, now, before 


me, and cannot find that he contra- 
dicts Dionyſius : The words of Strabo 
are theſe; N5ia, mois aAiptves dic r 
Weooywrw, 1.0 Tibegis maparxtvace, 
WANneE fatvos N TWY HAAWV 7 01 p4c0v. Our 


author ſays, the mouth of the Fiber 


is free from fand banks accumulated 


by the ſea; and Strabo, that Oftia 
is a bad port, by reaſon of the mud, 
which the Tiber, ſwelled by many 
rivers, brings down with it. Where 
is the contradiction ? But, if the rea- 
fon, given by Strabo, is well grounded, 
it will be an objection againſt every 
port, that ſtands at the mouth of great 
rivers; ſince, there are few large ri- 
vers, that do not receive many others, 
defore they fall into the ſea. But, I 


believe, where one port is rendered 
| BB, v. P. 384. * Cluver, Ital: Antiq. B. iii, c. 3. B. v. c. 9. and 11. 


which our author Calls 


dangerous by the mud brought down 
the river, twenty are rendered ſo by 
the banks of ſand, gradually, accu- 
mulated by the fea. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved that the Tiber, juſt before it 
falls into the Tyrrhene ſea, divides 
itſelf into two branches, which form 
an iſland, called, Inſula ſacra : Oſtia. 
was built on the left of theſe branches, 
rn 50M4es 5: 
the other being much ſmaller ; for 
which reaſon, the Italians give it the 
diminutive name of Fiumicine. 
4 Mex. Teo Xx AoÞopwr, Sylbur- 


gius, and Portus are divided in their 


opinions Concerning the burden of 
e ſhips: ' The former thinks 
they carried three thouſand men; 
Portus ſays this cannot be, becauſe he 
never ſaw, nor read of a ſhip large 
enough to carry ſo many men, But; 
if he had read the account given by 
* Athenaeus of the ſhips of Ptolemy 
Boos ok and Hiero, he would have 
found they carried many more. How 
ever, I have another reaſon, which 


and 
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and are rowed, and towed up to Rome. Thoſe of a larger 
ſize ride at anchor at the mouth, where they are unladed, 
and laded by lighters: Upon the elbow of land, that mo | 
between the river, and the ſea, the king built a city, and 
incompaſſed it with a wall; which city, from its ſituation, 
he called Oſtia, as we ſhould call it, Ouęa, a door: And, 
by this means, he made Rome, not only, an inland town, 
but, alſo, a ſea-port, and gave it a taſte of thoſe advantages, 
that flow from a maritime commerce. 
XLVI. He, alſo, ſurrounded mount Janiculum with a wall, 
which is a high hill lying on the other fide of the Tiber; 


and placed there a ſufficient garriſon for the ſecurity of 
thoſe, who uſe the navigation of the river: For the Tyr- 
rhenians, being maſters of all the country lying on the other 


ſide of the river, plundered the merchants. He is, alſo, 
ſaid to have built the wooden bridge over the Tiber, which 


muſt be framed without braſs, or iron, being held together 
with the wood-work alone: This bridge they preſerve to 
this day, looking upon it as holy; and, if any part of it is 
decayed, the pontifs repair it, offering up, at the ſame time, 


induces me to think that three thou- 
ſand pediuve: was the burden of theſe 
ſhips. * Julius Pollux, in treating of 
ſhips, ſpeaks of a pveitPogos vaus, 
which, certainly, cannot mean a ſhi 
capable of — ten thouſand men, 
but ten thouſand Ae ö. Now, if 
we ſuppoſe a wued4uvros to be the ſame 
meaſure with our buſhel, as it is, 


generally, thought, the | burden of 


PB. i. c. 9. 


theſe ſhips will juſt amount to ſeventy 
five tun, allowing forty buſhels to the 
tun, which, at a medium between 
winter, and ſummer corn, I believe, 


ip will appear, pretty, exact. Now, this 


burden of ſeventy five tun ſeems to 
agree with what our author ſays, pre- 
ſently after, viz. that the greater (hips 
lay at anchor at the mouth of x 3 
river, | 


3 
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certain ſacrifices peculiar to their country. After this king 


had, during his reign, performed theſe things, which de- 
ſerve a place in hiſtory, and been twenty four years in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the kingdom, he died; leaving to his ſucceſſors 
the city of Rome not a little improved. "He left two ſons, 


one, a child, and the other, a 2 | 

XLII. After the death of Ancus Martius, the ſenate, 
being unpowered by the people to eſtabliſh what form of 
government they thought fit, again reſolved to continue the 
ſame, and appointed interreges: Theſe, having aſſembled 
the people 1 in order to the election, choſe Lucius Tarquinius 
for their king; and the ordinance of the people being con- 


firmed by the divine omens, Tarquinius entered upon the 


government about the ſecond year of the forty firſt Olym- 
piad, in which, Cleonidas, the Theban, won the prize, 


Heniochides being archon at Athens. I ſhall, now, give 


ſuch an account, as F find in the Roman annals, of the 
anceſtors of this Tarquinius; of his country ; of the 
reaſons of his removing to Rome; and, by what qualifica- 
tions, he came to be their king. There was a certain 

Corinthian, by name, Damaratus, of the family of the 
* Bacchiadae, who, ingaging in cqmnbree, failed to Italy 


4. Baxyaloy, This is the true for five generations, to Bacchis, the 
reading; * by this name, they are ſon of Prumnis. From that time, the 
called by1 Pauſanias. Aletes, deſcend- Bacchiadae reigned five other genera- 
ed from Hercules, having conquered tions to Teleſtes, the ſon of Ariſtode- 
Corinth, at the head of an army of mus. Teleſtes deing killed by Arieus, 
Dorians, became king of that city, and Perantas, there were no more 
where he, and his deſcendants reigned kings at Corinth; but annual magi- 


1 Kogud, c. 4. 
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in a ſhip of his own, which he himſelf had freighted ; and, 

having ſold the cargo in the Tyrrhenian cities, which were, 
at that time, the moſt flouriſhing of all Italy ; and gained 
conſiderably by that means, he did not think fit, from that 
time, to put into any other ports ; but, conſtantly, uſed the 


fame ſea, carrying Greek commodities to Tyrrhenia, and 
Thoſe of Tyrrhenia to Greece; by which means, he became 


_ exceeding rich. But there happening a ſedition at Corinth, 


and Cypſelus having eſtabliſhed his tyranny upon the ruin 
of the Bacchiadae, Damaratus, being poſſeſſed of great 
riches, did not think himſelf ſafe under a tyranny ; parti- 
cularly, as he was of the family, who had governed during 
the oligarchy; but, imbarking with all the effects he could 
get together, he failed from Corinth : And having, from 
his continual intercourſe with the Tyrrhenians, many valu- 
able friends among them, particularly at * Tarquinii, a large, 


ſtrates, called Prytanes, of the family 
of the Bacchiadae, were ſubſtituted in 
their room, till Cypſelus, the ſon of 
Eetion, made himſelf tyrant, and ex- 


pelled the Bacchiadae. I'have been 


the more particular in giving this 
hiſtory of the Bacchiadae, Tear Pe- 
tavius has been guilty of a miſtake, 
which he ſupports by this very paſſage 
of * Pauſanias, and, by his authority, 


Has miſted many other authors : His 


words are theſe; ac deinceps Aletae 


Poſteri rerum potiti ſunt ; quorum ulti- 
mus Teleſtes a Pauſania recenſetur. 


Now, it is certain, that Paufanias 
makes Teleſtes to have been the laſt 


\ king deſcended from Bacchis, and not 


the laſt of Thoſe, who were deſcended 
from Aletes. But, in order to enable 
the reader the better to decide this 
queſtion, I ſhall lay before him-the 
paſſage of Pauſanias in his own words: 
Aulus ds avlag Te xa 01 aroyoro ao 
Atvgov & Ae BN Tov Tlgzuridog ems 
te wivle, Amo Tels ds di BaxxXiadas 
Kaye ee anancs yerear, ie Tür 
Toy Agiscdyuss 40 

43* Ev Tagxuos, This city is, often, 


mentioned by the Roman hiſtorians, 


* Strabo ſays it was built by Tarcon, 
from whom it received its name. 
Tarquinit, or rather the ruins of it, 
are called, to this day, * Targquene. 


- 7 Rationar, Temp. B. i. c. 13. . v. p. 336. * Cluver, Ital. Antiq. B. il. e. 3. 
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and flouriſhing city at that time, he built a houſe there, and 


married a woman of illuſtrious birth : By her, he had two ® 


ſons, to whom he gave Tyrrhenian names, callin g one, 


Aruns, and the other, Lucumo ; and, having inſtructed 
them both in the Greek, and T verkonian b. er when 
they were men he married them to two women of the beſt 
families. 

XLVIII. Not long after, the eldeſt of his Gas died itt 
out lawful iſſue: And, a few days after, Damaratus himſelf 
died of grief, leaving his ſurviving ſon Lucumo heir to all 
his fortunes ; who, having inherited the great riches of his 
father, aſpired to the adminiſtration of the public affairs, 
and to be conſidered as one of the firſt rank in the city 


But, being defeated in all his pretenſions by the people of 


the country, and excluded, not only, from the firſt, but, 


even, from the middle rank, he reſented the diſgrace ; and, 
hearing that the Romans, . willingly, received all ſtrangers, 


and, communicating to them the privileges of Roman citi- 


zens, honoured every man according to his merit, he reſolved 


to remove thither with all his riches, and to take his wife, 


and ſuch of: his friends, and domeſtics with him, as were 


willing to attend him; and many were deſirous to accom- 
pany him in his removal. When they came to the hill, 
called Janiculum, from whence the city of Rome is, firſt, 
diſcovered by thoſe, who come from Tyrrhenia, an eagle, 
deſcending on a ſudden, took his cap from his head, and 
flew up, again, with it; then, riſing in a circular flight, hid 


itſelf in the boſom of the ambient air; and, preſently, 
N 2 placed 
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placed the cap on his head in the fame manner it was be- 
fore. This prodigy cauſed a general wonder, and aſtoniſh- 
ment, when the wife of Lucumo, by name, Tanaquil, who 
had been well inſtructed by her parents in the knowledge 
of the Tyrrhenian augury, took him aſide, and, imbracing 
him, gave him great hopes of riſing from a private ſtation 
to the royal dignity : She adviſed him, however, to conſider 
by what means he might render himſelf worthy to receive 
this dignity from the free choice of the Romans. 

XLIX. Lucumo was pleaſed with the omen; and, as 
foon as he approached the gates, he beſought the gods to 
accompliſh the prediction, and that his arrival might be 
attended with good fortune; then, entered the city. After 
this, being introduced to Marcius, then king of the Romans, 
he acquainted him, firſt, who he was, and, then, told him 
that, being deſirous to ſettle at Rome, he had brought with 
him all his paternal fortune, which, as it exceeded the con- 
dition of a private perſon, he ſaid he propoſed to dedicate 
to the uſe of the king, and of the commonwealth : And, 
having met with a favourable reception from the king, who 
admitted him, and the Tyrrhenians his followers, into one 
* of the tribes, and one of the curiae, he built a houſe upon 


44 K alayweiorelog — de QuAnv TE x 
Gexlprav, M. ſtands fingle, in 
rendering this paſſage, and miſtak- 
ing the ſenſe of it: He makes the 
king of the Romans create a particular 
tribe, and curia for: the reception of 


Lucumo, and his followers ; Marcius, 


fays he, le regut avec beaucoup damtit, 
et le ſeparant lui et les Tyrrheniens de ſa 


ſuite en une tribu et en une curie particu- 
liere. This cannot, poſſibly, be; be- 
cauſe there were, at this time, but 
three tribes, as inſtituted by Romulus, 
and ſo they continued all the reign of 
Marcius, viz. the Ramnenſes, Tati- 
enſes, and Luceres. And, as to the 
curiae, their number was never en- 
creaſed during the whole time of the 


a place, 
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a place, which was allotted to him in the city, as ſufficient 
for that purpoſe, and received his portion of land. After 
he had ſettled theſe things, and way become' a citizen of 
Rome, he was informed that Roman had ſome 


s common name, and, added to this, another, derived from 


their family, and anceſtors ; and, being deſirous to reſemble 


them in this alſo, be wok. the name of Lucius inſtead of 


Lucumo, as a common name, and That of Tarquinius, as 
a family name, from the city, in which he was born, and 
brought up. In a very ſhort time, he gained the friendſhip 
of the king, by preſenting him with thoſe things, which, 
he knew, he wanted moſt, and by ſupplying him with what 
money he had occaſion for to carry on his wars. In all 


military expeditions, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery 


beyond any either of the foot, or horſe; and, upon all 


occaſions, where good counſel was required, his advice 


was held equal to That of the moft prudent. The favor 
of the king did not deprive him of the benevolence. of 


the Romans; for he, not only, ingaged many of the pa- 
tricians by his benefactions; but, alſo, gained the affections 


of the people by his affable behavionr, his agreeable con- 


commonwealth. Upon reading this 
gentleman's tranſlation a ſecond time, 
1 am not ſure but his intention may be 
that Marcius placed Lucumo, and his 
followers, in the ſame tribe, and the 
ſame curia, which is true; and, in 


that caſe, I muſt retract my cenſure : | 
But the word /eparant, which he has, 


unluckily, made uſe of, looks as if he 
meaned that Marcius placed them in 


a ſedavate tribe, and curia. 
45* Kowev T4 oro. The Romans 
hade not only, two names, diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the appellations of praenomen, 


and nomen, but, often, a third, and, 
even, a fourth, called cognomen, and 
agnomen : And, in many ancient. in- 
ſcriptions, the father's name is taken 
notice of; as M. Tullius, M. F. 
Cicero. 


Ver on 2 
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verſation, his liberality, and other inſtances of his bene- 
volence. | 

L. This was the character of Tarquinius ; and, for theſe 
reaſons, he was, during the life of Marcius, the moſt illuſ- 
trious of all the Romans; and, after his death, by all judged 
worthy to ſucceed him. The firſt war he undertook, after 
he entered upon the government, was againſt the“ Apiolani, 
a people ſo called; who inhabited a city of no ſmall note 
among the Latines: For the Apiolani, and all the reſt of 
the Latines, looking upon the treaties of peace to be diſ- 
ſolved by the death of Ancus Marcius, infeſted the Roman 
territories by robberies, and devaſtations ; for which injuries, 
Tarquinius, deſiring to take revenge, marched againſt them 
at the head of a numerous army, and ravaged the moſt 
fruitful part of their country; and the neighbouring Latines, 
coming to the aſſiſtance of the Apiolani, with a conſiderable 
force, he fought two battles with them; and, having the 
advantage in both, he laid ſiege to their city; and cauſed 
his troops to aſſault the walls ſucceſſively. The beſieged 
being but few, oppoſed to many, and having no reſpite, 
were, at laſt, ſubdued. The city being taken by ſtorm, 
the greateſt part of the Apiolani were ſlain fighting: But 
a few, who had delivered up their arms, were ſold, together 
with the reſt of the booty; their wives, and children were 
carried away to ſlavery by the Romans, and the city was 
plundered, and burned: After the king had done this, and 
zaſed the walls from the foundations, he returned home 


46. e lind nothing concerning this people. 
with 
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with his army. Soon after, he undertook another expedi- 
tion againſt the city of the ” Cruſtumerini: This was a colony 
of the Latines, and, in the reign of Romulus, had ſubmitted 
to the Romans; but, after Tarquinius was declared king, 
they began, again, to incline to the Latines. However, he 
was under no neceſſity of making uſe either of a ſiege, or 


of any other work of difficulty to reduce them : For the 


Cruſtumerini, being ſenſible both of the numbers of the 
forces, that were marching againſt them, and of their own 


weakneſs, and no ſuccours coming to them from the reſt of 


the Latines, opened their gates; and the moſt ancient, and 
moſt dignified of the citizens, coming to Tarquinius, delivered 
up the city to him, deſiring that he would uſe them with 
clemency, and moderation. This fell out according to his 
wiſh; and, entering the city, he put none of the Cruſtumerini 
to death, puniſhing only a very few, who had been the 
authors of the revolt, with perpetual baniſhment ; and to 
all the reſt he allowed the enjoyment of their fortunes; and: 
of the rights of Roman citizens, as before: But, in order to 
prevent any innovations for the ovens he left a Roman 
garriſon in their city. 

LI. The © Nomentani, allo, having formed the ſame 
deſign, met with the ſame fate: For they, ſending bands 
of robbers into the territories of che Romans, ingaged 
themſelves in an open war againſt them, i in confidence of 
the aſſiſtance of the Latines ; but, u pon the ap e of 

47* Keusvutgnuy, See the 66 an- 4% Napelaver. See che 104) an- 
notation on the ſecond book. notation on the — book. 
Tar- 
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* arquinius with his army, and the ſuccours of the Latines 
not coming in time, they found themſelves unable to reſiſt 
ſo great a power with their own forces 3 and, coming out 
of the town with the enſigns of eme they ſurrendered. 
The inhabitants of * Collatia reſolved to try the fortune of 
a battle with the Roman army; and, for that purpoſe, 
came out of their city: But, being worſted in every in- 
gagement, and having many of their men wounded, they 
were, again, forced to take refuge in their city; from whence, 
they ſent to the Latine cities for ſuccours: But they being 
backward in relieving them, and the enemy attacking their 
walls in many places, they were, at laſt, obliged to deliver 
up- their town: However, they were not uſed with the 
ſame moderation, with which the Nomentani, and Cruſtu- 
merini had been treated: For the king diſarmed them, and 
fined them in a ſum of money; and, leaving a ſufficient 
garriſon in the city, he appointed his brother's ſon, Tar- 
quinius Aruns, to be their governor, and inveſted him with 


an abſolute power over them for life: This perſon, being 


born after the death both of his father-Aruns, and of his 
grandfather Damaratus, had ſucceeded to neither in that 
part of their reſpective fortunes, , which, otherwiſe, would 
have fallen to his ſhare for this reaſon, he was ſurnamed 


9 Ko, So we muſt read the Collatia was, very probably, built by 
name of this city, from the Vatican the Alban kings, ſince“ Virgil makes 


rz and not Kodalla, as it Anchiſes ſay to Aeneas, | 
ands in all the editions. This town 5 
ſtood near the left of the Anio (the 22 unbrata gerunt d tempera fler, 


Hi tibi NM t Gabios, urbemgue Fidenam; 
Teverone) about ſix miles from Rome. Hi — menibus arcts, 


* Cluver, Ital. Antiq. B. ii. c. 8, . vi. y. 773. E 
gerius 2 
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Egerius: For, by that name, the Romans call poor men, 
and beggars, But, from the time he received the government 
of this city, he himſelf had the ſurname of Collatinus, and 
all his deſcendants were called o after him. After the 
ſurrender of Collatia, the king led his army againſt 

® Corniculum, which was, alſo, a city of the Latines ; and, 


having ravaged the country with great ſecurity, none ap- 


pearing to defend it, he marched to the city itſelf, inviting 
the inhabitants to enter into a league of friendſhip with him: 
But they, relying on the ſtrength of their walls, and expecting 
ſuccouts from many of their neighbours, refuſed all conditions 

of 


aſſaulted the walls. The Corniculani made along, and a brave 


reſiſtance, wounding many of the beſiegers; but, being 
worne out with continual labour, and, no longer, unanimous 
(for ſome were for delivering up the town, and others for 
holding out to the laſt) their diſtreſs was enereaſed by this 


diviſion, and the town taken by ſtorm. The braveſt of the 


people were ſlain fighting, while the enemy were taking the 
town ; and the reſt, who owed their preſervation to their 


cowardiſe, were ſold for ſlaves, together with their wives, 
and children; and their city was plundered by the con- 


querors, and burtad... The Latines, reſenting this proceed- 
ing, SOT a vote to march vu e TOs apainſt the 


eus. . Livy, alſo, derives the 2 * Corniculum was a 
of this nephew of Tarquinius 5 1 Latines, and lay between 
a} * z ,puero poſt avi mortem in Ficulea, and Tibur, near the Kere 
nullam 1 Len un 12 mögt where, ay TT -- ob 
| on + car al, Ad: B. e 9. 


Romans; 


vol. II. | 


peace: Upon which, he inveſted the city on all ſides, and 
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Romans; and, having raiſed a great army, they made an 
irruption into the moſt fruitful part of their country; from 
whence, they carried off many captives, and made' them- 
ſelves maſters of a great booty. Upon this, Tarquinius 
marched out againſt them with an army prepared for ex- 
pedition, and ready for action: But, they having retired 
before he could come up with them, he penetrated into 
their country, and treated it in the ſame manner. Many of 
theſe advantages, and diſadvantages happened, alternately, to 
each in the incurſions they made into one another's country. 

However, they, once, fought a pitched battle with all their 
forces near the city of Fidenae ; in which, many fell on 
both ſides; but the Romans nine the victory, and forced 
the Latines to abandon their "oo by night, and retire into 
their towns. 
III. After this battle, Tarquiriue led his m in 1 cel 
order to their cities, offering terms of friendſhip ; and they, 
having no national army aſſembled for their defence, nor 
confiding in their own preparations, received his propoſals; 
and ſome of them delivered up their cities, finding that of 
thoſe, which were taken by ſtorm, the inhabitants were 
made ſlaves, and the cities raſed; while the others, who 
ſurrendered by capitulation, were treated with no other 
ſeverity, than to be obliged to yield obedience to the con- 
querors. Firſt, therefore, Fidenae, a city of great note, 
ſubmitted upon certain conditions; then, Camerium did the 
ſame: Their example was followed by ſome other ſmall 
towns, and ſtrong fortreſſes. T he reſt of the Latines; being 


: En, alarmed 
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alarmed at this, and fearing leſt he ſhould reduce the whole 
nation, held an aſſembly at © Ferentinum, and paſſed a vote, 
not only, to draw their own forces together out of every 
city, but, alſo, to call in the aſſiſtance of the moſt warlike 
of their neighbours ; and, to that end, they ſent embaſſa- 
dors to the Tyrrhenians, and Sabines, to defire ſuccours, 
The Sabines promiſed . that, as ſoon as they ſhould be 
informed they had made an incurſion into the Roman ter- 
ritories, they themſelves would, alfo, take arms, and ravage 
that part of their country, which lay next to them : The 
Tyrrhenians ingaged to ſend them whatever ſuccours they 
ſhould want: However, they were not all of the fame 
opinion : For only five cities agreed to it; that is, the 
5 Cluſini, the * Arretini, the Volaterrani, the“ Ruſellani, 
and the 5 Vetulonienſes. e che} . 
LIII. The Latines, elevated with theſe hopes, raiſed a 
great army of their own forces; and, having encreaſed it 
with the auxiliary troops of the Tyrrhenians, they made an 
irruption into the Roman territories: And, at the ſame 


32+ Ey Gegeiling. See the 29" anno- 
tation on this book. 71 

53. KAyoiwor. * Cluſium was a city 
of great note in Etruria. It is, now, 
called Chiu, and Chiuci, and ſtands 
near the river Clanis, known, now, by 
by the name of la Chiana. 


54 Aß Fil Arretium, now, A. 


rezzo, lies at the foot of the Appennine, 
near the river Arnus, now called, “ Ar- 
10. 26.74 | 

| 55* Ovondleppavoi. Þ Volaterrae, now, 


: Cluyer, Ital. Antiq. B, ii. e. 3. 


Id. ib. 


Volterra, is à conſiderable city of 
Etruria. It ſtands upon a very high 
hill near the river Caecina, which ſtill 
retains its name. io 
56. Pgo8\Aaver. © Ruſellae, now, called 
Groſeto, or Groſſeto, lies, a little, to the 
welt of the riverUmbro, now, Ombrone, 
not far from the ſea. 28 
57. Oufvaandlai. d Vetulonii, now, 
Vetulia, ſtands between the ſea, and a 
river, formerly, called Jynceus, and, 
at this time, Cornia. 


v Id. ib. 4. ib, 
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time, the cities of the Sabine nation, which had ingaged to 
partake with them in the war, laid waſte the country, that 
was next to them. The king of the Romans, who, in the 
mean time, had, alſo, prepared a numerous, and brave army, 
marched, immediately, againſt the enemy: But, thinking 
it unſafe to attack the Sabines, and the Latines at 'the ſame 
time, and to divide his forces into two bodies, he determined 
to lead his whole army the latter, and incamped 
near them. At firſt, they were both unwilling to hazard 
a general ingagement, being alarmed at each other's pre- 
parations : However, the light-armed men, coming down 
from both camps, ſkirmiſhed, continually, with one another, 
and this, generally, happened without any advantage oneither 
fide. Theſe ſkirmiſhes producing, by degrees, in both armies 
an eagerneſs for action, each ſupported their own men, at 
firſt, in ſmall numbers, till, at laſt, they were all forced 
to come out of their camps. The troops, which now, 
ingaged, being uſed to action, and, nearly, equal in the 
number both of horſe, and foot, equally eager for the battle, 
and ſenſible of the extreme danger they ran, fought on both 
ſides with memorable bravery, till night parted them leaving 
the victory undecided. But the different counſels of each 
after the action, ſhewed which of them had the advantage: 
For the next day, the Latines ſtirred, no more, out of their 
camp; while the king of the Romans, leading out his troops 
into the plain, ſhewed himſelf ready to renew the fight; 
and, for a long time, kept his army in order of battle: 
But the enemy not coming out . him, he took the 


ſpoils 
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fpoils from their dead, and, carrying off his owny led back 
his army, with great exultation, to his camp. 
LIV. Some days after this, the Latines having . 
reinforcement from the Tyrrhenians, a ſecond battle. was 
fought, much greater than the former, in which Tarquinius 
gained a moſt ſignal victory; and he himſelf was allowed 
by all to have been the cauſe of it: For the Roman army 
being, already, diſtreſſed, and the leſt wing broken, Tar- 
quinius, as ſoon as he was informed of this diſorder (for he 
happened then to be fighting on the right) took with him 
the beſt troops of horſe, and the flower of the foot; and, 
turning, marched behind his own army; then, paſſing by 
his left wing, advanced beyond his own line of battle; after 
which, wheeling to the * right, and, ordering his men to- 
clap ſpurs to their horſes, he charged the Tyrrhenians in 
flank: For theſe fought on the enemy's right wing, and had 
put to flight thoſe, who ſtood oppoſite to them: This unex- 
pected appearance filled the enemy with aſtoniſhment, and 
confuſion. In the mean time, the Roman foot, alſo, having 
recovered themſelves from their former fear, advanced againſt 
the enemy: Upon which, there followed a great ſlaughter 
of the Tyrrhenians, and their right wing was, intirely, routed. 
Tarquinius, having ordered the commanders. of the foot to 


follow lowly, and in good order, himſelf led the horſe full 


55. Een dog. This is a term in tactics ox el La pique d la main, in le 
among the horſe, ſignifying, 7% the Jay, is a wretched tranſlation of e, 
right ; as i ius ſignifies, to the left: deu but, I find, he has tranſlated 
The reaſon of both is obvious. The infeſt:s baſtis in Portus. M. * has 
firſt: was, alſo, in uſe ai the foot; rendered it very properly. 

but, inſtead of the latter, they ſaid 
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ſpeed to the enemy's camp; and, arriving there before thoſe, 
who were endeavouring to ſave themſelves by flight, he took 


their camp at the firſt onſet. For the troops, which had been 


left there, being neither acquainted with the misfortune, 
that had befallen their own people, nor able, from the 
ſuddenneſs of the attack, to diſtinguiſh the horſe that ad- 
vanced, ſuffered them to enter. The camp of the Latines 
being taken, thoſe of the enemy, who were retiring thither 
from the defeat of their army, as to a fafe retreat, were 
ſlain by the horſe, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of it: 


While others, endeavouring to eſcape from the camp into 


the plain, were met by the Roman foot, and cut to pieces; 
the greateſt part of them, being preſſed by one another, 
and trodden under foot, periſhed among the paliſades, or in 
the trenches, in the moſt miſerable, and defenceleſs manner : 
So that, thoſe, who were left alive, finding no means of 
ſaving themſelves, were obliged to ſurrender to the con- 


querors. Tarquinius, having made himſelf maſter of many 


priſoners, and a great booty, fold the former, and gave the 
plunder of the camp to the ſoldiers, 

LV. After this ſucceſs, he led his army to the cities of the 
Latines, with a deſign to reduce thoſe by force, that refuſed 


to ſurrender ; But he found himſelf under no neceſlity of 


laying ſiege to any of them: For all had recourſe to ſuppli- | 
cations, and prayers ; and, ſending embaſſadors to him from 
the whole nation, they deſired him to put an end to the 


59* Fig noOany N, D. L am afraid the rranſeribers | 'have left out c, 
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war upon ſuch conditions as he thought fit, and delivered 
up their cities to him. The king, being maſter of their 
cities u pon theſe terms, treated them all with the greateſt 
clemency, and moderation: For he put none of the Latines 
to death, forced none into baniſhment, nor laid a mulct 
upon any of them; but allowed them to enjoy their lands, 
and to govern themſelves according to the conſtitution of 
their country. However, he ordered them to deliver u up to 
the Romans the deſerters, and captives, without ranſom; to 
reſtore to their maſters the ſlaves they had taken in cher 
incurfions; to repay the money they had forced from the 
huſbandmen; and repair every other damage, or loſs, they 
had occaſioned in their irruptions. Upon their performing 
theſe conditions, and yielding obedience to all the com- 
mands of the Romans, they were to be looked upon as their 
friends, and allies. This was the event of the war between 
the Romans, and the Latines; and Tarquinius 9 
for the victory he obtained in this war. 
LVI. The following year, he led his army againſt the 
Sabines, who had, long before, been informed of his deſign, 
and preparations againſt them; and diſdaining to ſuffer the 
war to be brought into their own country, they met him 
with an army, ſufficiently, prepared to oppoſe him: And a 
battle being fought upon the confines, which laſted till 
night, neither army had the advantage, both having ſuffered 
exceedingly. The following days, neither the general of the 
Sabines, nor the king of the Romans drew their forces out 


of their camp; but both, decamping, returned home, without 
doing 
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doing any injury to one another's territories, The deſign 
of both was the ſame, that is, to invade each other's country 
in the beginning of the ſpring with a greater force. After 
they had made their preparations, the Sabines firſt took the 
fell, ſtrengthened with a ſufficient body of Tyrrhenian 
auxiliaries, and incamped near Fidenae, at the ee 
of the Anio, and the Tiber: They formed two camps oppo- 
ſite, and near, to each other, the united ſtream of both rivers 
running between them, over which was laid a wooden bridge, 
built on boats, and rafts, which afforded a quick communi- 
cation between both, and made them one camp. Tarquinius, 
being informed of their irruption into the Roman territories, 
-marched out, alſo, with the Roman army, and pitched his 
camp a little above theirs, near the river Anio, upon a hill, 
ſtrongly, ſituated. But, though both armies had all the 
defire imaginable to come to an action, no pitched battle, 
either great, or ſmall, was fought: For Tarquinius prevented 
it by a ſtrategem, and, thereby, ruined the affairs of the 
Sabines, and made himſelf maſter of both their camps: The 
ſtrategem he made uſe of was this. 

LVII. Having provided boats and rafts in that river, near 
which he himſelf lay incamped, he filled them with dry 
wood, faſcines, ſulphur, and pitch; and, taking, the ad- 
vantage of a favourable wind, about the time of the morning 
watch, he ordered the combuſtible matter to be ſet on fire, 


60 · Nees ru. Lab Quaaxyy. It is Romans, the night was divided into 
allowed by all authors, who have four guards, which they called Vigilias; 
written upon this ſubject, that, accord · the firſt mounted at ſix a clock in the 


ing to the military diſcipline of the evening, according ta our n 
and 
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and ſome few putting themſelves in a poſture of defence, he 
made himſelf maſter of it without any trouble. While 
this was doing, another part of the Roman army took the 
camp of the Sabines alſo, that lay on the other ſide of the 
river: This detachment, having been ſent by Tarquinius 
about the firſt watch, had paſſed the river, formed by the 
other two, in boats, and rafts, at a place, where their paſ- 
ſage was not likely to be diſcovered by the Sabines; and 
had approached the other camp at the ſame time they ſaw 
the bridge on fire; for this-was the ſignal for-the attack. 
Some of thoſe, - who were found in the camps, were ſhin 
fighting by the Romans ; others threw themſelves into the 
confluence of the rivers; and, not being able to diſengage 
themſelves from the whirlpools, were ſwallowed up; and 
not a few of them periſhed in the flames, while they were 
endeavouring to fave the bridge. Tarquinius, having made 
himſelf maſter of both the camps, gave leave to the ſoldiers 
to divide among themſelves the booty, that was found in 
them; but the priſoners, who were many in number, both 
of the Sabines themſelves, and of the Tyrrhenians, he carried 
to Rome, where he kept them under a "ie guard, 

LVIII. The Sabines, „ lübdued by this calamity, grew © ſen- 


of time, and went off at nine; the ſe- * Ariſtophanes, where Piſthetaerus is 
cond were relieved at twelve; the propoſing to the birds to build a city 
third, at three; and the fourth con- in the air: 


tinued upon duty till ſix. From this n . 
cuſtom, were derived theſe phraſes, ee TR” baer * rar 
Prima, ſecunda, tertia, et quarta vigilia. MAXHEH, 
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fible of their own weakneſs; and, ſending embaſſadors, 
concluded a truce, and a league for fix years. But the 
Tyrrhenians, reſenting the many defeats they had recewed 
from the Romans, and that Tarquinius had, not only, re- 
fuſed to reſtore their priſoners when they ſent an embaſſy to 
demand them, but, alſo, retained them as hoſtages, paſled a 
vote that all the Tyrrhene cities ſhould make war upon the 
Romans with united forces; and that, if any one refufed to 
take a ſhare in the war, That city ſhould have none in their 
confederacy. After they had made this decree, they led 
out their forces; and, paſſing the Tiber, incamped near 
Fidenae, which city they made themſelves maſters of by 
| treachery, there being a ſedition among the inhabitants; 
and, having taken a great many priſoners, and carried off a 
conſiderable booty from the Roman territories, they returned 
home, leaving a ſufficient garriſon in Fidenae: For they 
looked upon this city, as the moſt convenient place to carry 
on the war againſt the Romans. On the other fide; Tarquinius 
prepared himſelf for the inſuing campaign, by arming all 
the Romans, and by adding to them as many auxiliaries as 
he could procure; and took the field in the beginning of 
the ſpring, before the enemy could march againſt him with 
an army drawn out of all their cities, as they had done the 
preceding year: Then, having divided his whole army into 
two bodies, he put himſelf at the head of the Roman troops, 
and led them againſt the cities of the Tyrrhenians : The 
command of the allies, conſiſting, chiefly, of the Latines, 

he gave to Egerius, his relation, and ordered him ta march 


h yo 
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againſt the enemy in Fidenae. The army, compoſed of 
auxiliary troops, having, through a contempt of the enemy, 
incamped in a diſadyantageous poſt not far from Fidenae, was 
very near being, totally, deſtroyed: For the garriſon, having, 
privately, ſent for freſh ſuccours from the Tyrrhenians, and 
watched their opportunity, made a ſally; and, the enemy's 
camp being ill defended, they poſſeſſed themſelves of it at 
the firſt onſet, and made a great ſlaughter of thoſe, who 
were out upon a forage. : But the Roman army, com- 
manded by Tarquinius, after they had laid waſte, and 
ravaged the country of the Veientes, and carried off a 
great booty, notwithſtanding theſe were reinforced by a 
numerous body of (AP 4h ah drawn out of all their cities, 
came to an ingagement with them, 'and gained an incon- 
teſtable victory. After which, they marched through the 
enemy's country, and plundered it ſecurely ; and, having 
made many priſoners, and poſſeſſed ' themſelves of a con- 
ſiderable booty, it being a plentiful country, they returned 
home at the end of the ſummer. | 

LIX. The Veientes, therefore, having ſuffered, greatly, 
in the laſt action, ſtirred, no more, out of their city, but 
ſuffered their country to be laid waſte before their eyes. 
Tarquinius made three incurſions into the territories of 
the Veientes ; and, having deprived them of the product 
of their lands, during three years, rendered the greateſt 
part of their country deſolate; and, being incapable 
to do any farther damage to it, he led his army againſt 
the cy” of the Caeretani, which was, before called 


P 2 5 Agylla, 
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5 Apylla, while it was inhabited by the Pelaſgi; but, falling 
under the power of the Tyrrhenians, it changed its name 
to Caere: This city was as flouriſhing, and populous, as 
any in all Tyrrhenia; and, upon this occaſion, ſent out a 
conſiderable army to defend their country; which, after 
deſtroying many of the enemy, and loſing ſtill more of their 
own men, retired into the city. The Romans, being maſters 
of their country, which afforded them plenty of every thing, 
continued there many days; and, when it was time to 
depart, they carried away all the booty they were able, and 
returned home. Tarquinius, after his expedition againſt 


62+ Ay. This Tuſcan city, af- 
terwards, called Caere, and, now, Cer- 
wveteri, ſtands within four miles of the 
ſea. f Strabo ſays that this city changed 
its name from Agylla to Caere, upon 
the following occaſion. The Pelaſgi, 
who came from Theſſaly, having built 
Agylla, and, then, inhabiting it, the 
Lydians, who, fince their arrival in 
Italy, were called Tyrrhenians, mak- 
ing war upon the Pelaſgi, beſieged 
this city; and, one of the Lydians, 
coming to the walls, aſked the name 
of it ; but, inſtead of an anſwer, re- 
ceived the ſalutation xaige, which 
name the Tyrrhenians gave to the city, 
after they had taken it. This ſtory, 
whether true, or falſe, can only tend 
to the amuſement of the reader : But 
what follows may ſerve for his inſtruc- 
tion, that is, if he has been as much 


puzzled as myſelf with an expreſſion, 


often to be met with in the ancient 
authors, viz. in Caerites tabulas referri, 
which took its origin from the inha- 


FB. v. p. 337. 


5 Gellius, B. xvi. c. 13. 


bitants of this city. They had, it 
ſeems, given refuge to the Veſtals, 
and their im at the time of the 
Gallic invaſion: In return for this 
hoſpitality, the Roman people granted 
to them the privileges rr with- 
out the right of ſuffrage: From whence, 
thoſe Romans, who were deprived of 
this right by the cenſors for any miſ- 
= vw * in Caerites tabulas 
referri : at, the privile anted 
by the Romans to the = than of 
Caere, became a mark of ignominy, 
when inflicted on the former. Hint 
tabulae Caerites appellatae, vice verſd, 
in quas cenſores referri jubebant, quos 
notae cauſa ſuſfragiis privabant. And 
Horace, when he, ironically, adviſes 
to lay afide decency, and live in ſuch 


a a manner, as to deſerve this animad- 


verſion of the cenſors, ſays, - 


id deceat, quid non, obliti; Caerite cerk 


h B. i. Epiſt. 6. y. 62, 


the 
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the Veientes had ſucceeded according to his deſire, marched 
with his army againſt the enemy, who were in Fidenae, 
being deſirous both to drive out the garriſon, and to puniſh 
thoſe, who had delivered up the city to the Tyrrhenians. 
| Upon this, there was, not only, a pitched battle fought be- 
tween the Romans, and the garriſon, that ſallied out of the 
city, but, alſo, a ſharp conflict in the attacks, that were 
made upon the walls: However, the city was taken by 
ſtorm, and the garriſon, together with the reſt of the Tyr- 
rhenian priſoners, were kept in chains under a guard; but 
of the Fidenates, who appeared to have been the um 
of the revolt, ſome were whipped, and beheaded in public; 
others condemned to perpetual baniſhment, and their 
fortunes diſtributed by lot among thoſe Romans, who were 
left both to inhabit, and garriſon the city. 

LX. The laſt battle between the Romans, and Tyrrhe- 
nians was fought near the city of Eretum in the territory of 
the Sabines: For the Tyrrhenians had been prevailed on 
by ſome perſons there, who were indiſpoſed to the Romans, 

to march through that country in their expedition againſt 
the latter, upon aſſurance given them that they ſhould be 


joined by the Sabines; becauſe the fix years truce, which 


theſe had made with Tarquinius, was, already, expired ; 
and their cities being, ſufficiently, ſupplied with a numerous 
youth, which had grown up ſince the laſt war, many of 
the Sabines were deſirous to repair their former defeats. 
But their attempt did not ſucceed accor ding to their deſire, 
the Roman army appearing ſooner than they expected; 
neither 
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neither was it poſlible for the Sabines to fend public ſuccours 
to the Tyrrhenians from any of their cities: So that, the 
only aſſiſtance they received, conſiſted of a few voluntiers 
allured by the greatneſs of their pay. This battle, the 
greateſt of any, that had yet happened between the two 
nations, gave a wonderful aſcendant to the Romans, who 
there gained a moſt glorious victory; for which both the 


ſenate, and people decreed the honors of a triumph to 


Tarquinius : On, the other fade, it broke the ſpirits of the 
Tyrrhenians; j who, having ſent out the whole ſtrength of 
every city into the field, ſaw but few of all that number return 
in fafety : For ſome of them were ſlain in the action; 
others, having, in their flight, ingaged themſelves in im- 
paſſable faſtneſſes, ſurrendered themſelves to the conquerors. 

The leading men, therefore, of their cities, having fel ſo 
great a calamity, acted as became prudent men: For, 
Tarquinius taking the field againſt them with another army, 


they met in a general aſſembly, and paſſed a vote to treat 


with him concerning peace: And, ſending to him the moſt 
ancient, and moſt dignified perſons of every city, they gave 
them full powers to ſettle the conditions of it. 

LXI. The king, after he had heard the many arguments 
they made uſe of to perſuade clemency, and moderation, 
and been put in mind of his affinity to their nation, ſaid he 
deſired to be informed by them but of one thing, whether 
they, ſtill, contended for an equality, and were come to make 
peace upon certain conditions; or whether they acknow- 
ledged themſelves to be overcome, and were ready to deliver 


vp 
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up their cities to him. And they anſwering that they, not 

only, delivered up their cities to him, but ſhould, alſo, be 
ſatisfied with a peace upon any terms; he was, greatly, 
pleaſed with their anſwer, and ſaid; © Hear, then, upon 
« what conditions I ſhall put an end to the war, and what 
« favors I propoſe to confer on you; I defire neither to 
« put any of the Tyrrhenians to death, to baniſh any of 
« them, nor puniſh any with the loſs of their poſſeſſions ; ; 
« I impoſe no garriſons, nor tributes, upon any of your cities, 
« but allow each of them to enjoy their own laws, and their 
« ancient form of government: But, in return for all theſe 
« favors, I think, I have a right to expect one thing from 
te you, that is, the ſovereignty of your cities, which I 
« ſhall obtain, even, againſt your will, as long as I am more 
„powerful in arms: However, I had rather enjoy it with 


« your conſent, than without it: Inform your cities of this; 


« and I promiſe to grant you a ſuſpenſion of arms, till your 


cc return.” 


LXII. The embaſſadors, having 


words, but with the enſigns of ſovereignty, with which they 
uſed to decorate their own kings: Theſe were © a crown 


63+ Er80@vov Ts xgvotoy, etc, The Maſinifla by Scipio; Bi Maſiniſſam 
reader will obſerye that theſe were primum yegem appellatum, eximiiſque 


received this anſwer, ' 


departed ; and, after a few days, returned, not with empty 


triumphal ornaments, in uſe among 
the Romans, the terms of which. our 
author has tranſlated into Greek. They 


are mentioned as ſuch by * Livy, where 


he ſpeaks of the preſents made to 


ornatum laudibus, aured corond, aured 
paterd, ſella curuli, et ſeipione eburneo, 
tagã piftd, et palmatd tunica donat. 
Addis verbis honorem, neque magnificen- 
tus quicquam triumpbo ns n 
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of 
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of gold; an ivory throne; a ſcepter, on the head of which 


was an eagle; a purple veſt wrought with gold; and a 


purple robe imbroidered, like thoſe worne by the kings of 


Lydia, and Perſia, with this difference, that theirs were four- 
ſquare, and this ſemicircular : This kind of robe is, by the 
Romans, called Toga, and, by the Greeks, ,, TySeyvo; 3 but 


I know not from whence they have taken the name: For 
it does not ſeem to me to be a Greek word. According 


to ſome hiſtorians, they alſo brought with them the twelve 
axes, taking one from every city: For it ſeems to be a 
Tyrrhenian cuſtom for each king of the ſeveral cities to be 
preceded by a lictor, bearing an ax together with a bundle of 
rods; and, when the twelve cities undertake any military 
expedition in common, to deliver the twelve axes to the 
perſon, who commands in chief. However, all authors do 
not agree with thoſe, who are of this opinion; but maintain 
that, long before the reign of Tarquinius, twelve axes were 


neque triumphantibus ampliorem eo or- 
natu eſſe. In the paſſage of our author, 
now before us, we find he has rendered 
tunicam palmatam, by xilavs avgquvesy 
Xgvooonuorz and togam pictam, by weg- 
Coney mogOvevy momAcy, This deſerves 
the more to be taken notice of, becauſe 
Portus, and Sylburgius ought to have 


rendered the Greek words by ſuch, as 


were in Latin, peculiarly, adapted to 
the deſcription of theſe triumphal 
robes. As for the French tranſlators, 
they have followed their reſpective 
guides without any ſuſpicion of their 
inaccuracy. BW 5 

64* TyGerov. There is a note in 


Hudſon upon this occaſion, in which 
it is wondered much that our author 
did not know the origin of this word; 
ſince Suidas ſays, from Artemidorus, 
that this kind of robe was ſo called 
from Temenus, an Arcadian, who 
was the inventor of it. This note 
M. * * has tranſlated, and wonders 
juſt as much as the author of that note. 
I muſt, alſo, wonder in my turn, that 
either Artemidorus, whoſe onagcicline, 
the interpretation of dreams, Voſſius, 
deſervedly, calls opus vaniſſimum, or his 
tranſcriber, Suidas, ſhould be thought 
to have known any thing Dionyſivs of 
Halicarnaſſus was ignorant of. 


* De Hiſt. Graec, B. i. c. 22. 


carried 
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carried before the kings of Rome; and that Romulus in- 
ſtituted this cuſtom as ſoon as he ed upon the govern- 


ment. But nothing forbids us to believe that the Tyrrhe- 


nians were the authors of this invention ; that Romulus 
borrowed. the uſe of it from them; and that the twelve 


axes, alſo, were brought to Tarquinius, together with the 


other royal ornaments, as the Romans, even at this day, give 
ſcepters, and diadems to kings, in confirmation of their 
power : Since, without receiving thoſe ornaments from the 


Romans, theſe kings make uſe of them. 


LXIII. However, Tarquinius did not uſe theſe honors,” 


as ſoon as he received them, as the greateſt part of the 
Roman authors write; but, referrin g the matter to the ſe- 
nate, and people, he left them to determine whether he 
ſhould accept them, or not; and they. being unanimous 
for it, he then accepted them; and, from that time, till 
he died, always wore a crown of gold, and a purple _ 
imbroidered, and fate on a throne of ivory, with a ſcep 

of the ſame in his hand, and twelve lictors, bearing 2 
axes, and rods, attended on him, when he ſate in judge- 
ment; and preceded him, when he went abroad. Theſe 
ornaments were retained by all his ſucceſſors; and, after 


the expulſion of the kings, by the annual conſuls, except | 


the crown, and the imbroidered robe; theſe alone were 


taken from them, as ſeeming ad and invidious: 


But, when they return with victory from a war, and are 


honoured with a ones by the ſenate, hey ſtill wear botng 


Vor. | Q a crown 


| 


> 
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a crown of gold, and a purple robe imbroidered. 
This, therefore, was the event of the war between Tar- 
quinius, and the Tyrrhenians, after it had laſted nine 
ears. 
: LXIV. The nation of the Sabines being, now, the 
only one left able to contend with the Romans for the 
ſovereignty, and being well ſupplied with warlike men, 
and inhabiting a large, and fertil country in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, Tarquinius was, extremely, defirous of ſub- 
duing theſe alſo, and declared war againſt them: His cauſe 
of complaint againſt their cities was, that they had refuſed 
to deliver up thoſe, who had promiſed the Tyrrhenians, if 
they entered their country with an army, to conciliate to 
them the minds of their countrymen, and alienate them 
from the Romans. The Sabines, not only, chearfully ac- 
cepted the declaration of war, being unwilling to be deprived 
of the moſt powerful of their citizens; but, before the 
Roman army entered their territories, they themſelves in- 
vaded Thoſe of the Romans. As ſoon as Tarquinius had 
intelligence that the Sabines ha d paſſed the river Anio, and 


65+ Xpvoo@Qogucs, This muſt not be 2 be at their edges : Sterilem vero 


underſtood of the crown, which the ge- 
nerals, who triumphed, actually wore ; 
but of That, which a ſlave held over 
their heads, during their triumphal 
proceſſion. The former was of laurel ; 

that is, of a particular kind of laurel, 

called by * Pliny, terilis. I have ſeen 
this plant in the phyſic garden at 
Chelſea. Its leaves are much ſmaller 
than Thoſe of the common laurel, and 


m B. xv. c. 30. 


earum (quod maxime miror ) triumphalem, 
eaque dicunt triumphantes uti. The 
crown, carried by. the ſlave, was of 
gold, very large, and ſet with precious 
ſtones. This is the triumphal crown 
mentioned by Juvenal: 


Magnaeque coronae 
8 orbem, quanto cervix non ſufficit ulla: 


| Quippe tenet ſudans hanc publicus, et fibi conſul 
Ne placeat, curru ſeruus portatur eodem. 


n Sat. 10. 5. 39. 


that 
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that all the country round their camp was laid waſte, he 
took with him ſuch of the Roman youth as were beft pre- 
pared for a ſudden march, and led them, with all poſſible 
expedition, againſt that part of the enemy, that was diſ- 
perſed in plundering; and, having killed many of them, 
and taken away all their booty, he pitched his camp near to 
theirs; and, having remained quiet there for a few days, 
till both the remainder of his army from Rome, and the 
auxiliary forces of his allies had joined him, he came down 
into the plain with a defign to ingage the enemy. | 
LXV. The Sabines, ſeeing the Romans advancing to the 
combat with alacrity, they, alſo, led out their army, being 
not inferior to the enemy either in numbers, or courage; 
and, ingaging, fought with all poſſible reſolution, while they - 
had no other enemy to encounter but thoſe, who charged 
them in front: But, ſeeing another army of the enemy ad- 
vancing in order to attack them in the rear, they de- 
ſerted their ftandards, and fled : The troops, that appeared 
behind the Sabines, were choſen men of the Romans, both 
horſe, and foot, whom Tarquinius had placed in an ambuſcade, 
the night before, in proper places: The unexpected appear- 
ance of theſe troops ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Sabines, that 
they acted, no longer, like brave men; but, looking upon 
themſelves as circumvented by this ſtrategem of the enemy, 
and fallen under an irreſiſtible calamity, they endeavoured 
to ſave themſelves ſome one way, and ſome another ; and, 
being purſued by the Roman horſe, and ſurrounded on all 
ſides, the greateſt ſlaughter of them was in this rout : So 
N . 2 that, 
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that, very few eſcaped into the neighbouring cities, and 
the greateſt part of thoſe, who were not ſlain in the battle, 


fell into the hands of the Romans: For the forces, that 
were left in the camp, had not the courage either to repulſe 


the aſſault of the enemy, or to hazard an ingagement ; 


but, aſfoniſhed at the unexpected misfortune, ſurrendered 
both themſelves, and their camp, without ſtriking a blow. 

The Sabine cities, looking upon themſelves as circumvented 
by a ſtrategem, and that the enemy had gained the victory 
rather by artifice, than valor, were preparing to ſend, again, 
a more numerous army into the field, and a more expe- 
rienced commander: But Tarquinius, being informed of 
their deſign, prevented them; and, before their forces were 
all aſſembled, he got his army together, and paſſed the river 
Anio. The Sabine general, upon intelligence of this, led 
out his new raiſed army with all expedition, and incamped 


near the Romans upon a high, and craggy hill : However, 


he judged it not adviſeable to ingage in a battle, till he was 
joined by the reſt of the Sabine forces ; but, by ſending, 
continually, ſome of the horſe againſt the enemy's foragers, 
and placing ambuſcades in the woods, and vallies, he 
hindered the Romans from making excurſions into the 
country. 


LXVI. While the Sabine general was 1 the Bal 


in this manner, there happened many ſkirmiſhes between 
ſmall parties both of the light-armed foot, and the horſe, 
but no general action. The time being thus protracted, 
Tarquinius grew uneaſy at the delay, and reſolved to lead 


his 
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his army againſt their camp, and attacked it ſeveral times: 

But, finding it not eaſy to be taken by force, by reaſon of 
its ſtrength, he determined to reduce thoſe within by fa- 

mine; and, by building forts upon all the roads, that led 
to the camp, and, hindering them from going out to get 
wood for themſelves, and forage for their horſes, and from, 
receiving many other neceſſaries out of the country, he 
reduced them to ſo great a want of all things, that they 
were obliged to take the opportunity of a tempeſtuous night, 
attended with rain, and ſtorms of wind, and to quit their 
camp in a ſhameful manner, leaving behind them their 
beaſts of burden, their tents, their wounded, and all their 
warlike ſtores. The next day, the Romans, being informed 
of their flight, took poſſeſſion of their camp without op- 
poſition ; and, having made themſelves maſters of their 


Rome with the priſoners. This war continued five years 
without intermiſſion, in which, they both, continually, 
plundered one another's country, and were ingaged in 
many actions, ſome of greater, and ſome of leſſer conſe- 
quence, the advantage of which was, ſometimes, even on 
the fide of the Sabines; but, much oftener, on That of 


to the war. For the Sabines. did not, as before, take the field 
ſucceſſively, but all, who were of an age to bear arms, 
appeared together: And all the Romans, being joined 
by the auxiliary troops of the Latines, the Tyrrhenians, and 
the reſt of their allies, advanced to meet them. The general 


tents, their beaſts of burden, and their effects, returned to 


the Romans: However, the following battle put a final end 


of 
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of the Sabines, dividing his forces, formed two camps: 
And the king of the Romans divided his into three bodies, 
which he diſpoſed in three different camps, nor far aſunder; 
and took upon himſelf the command of the Roman troops; 
to his nephew, Aruns, he gave That of the Tyrrhenian 

auxiliaries ; and appointed a man of courage, and conſum- 
mate prudence, but a foreigner, and an exile, to command 
the Latines, and the reſt of the allies ; this perſon's ſurname 
was Servius, and his family name Tullius; after the death 
of Lucius Tarquinius without iſſue male, the Romans, ad- 
miring the man both for his military, and political accom- 
pliſhments, choſe him for their king: I ſhall give an ac- 
count of the birth of this perſon, of his education, and his 
fortunes, and of the manifeſtation made by the gods of his 

future greatneſs, when I come to that part of the hiftory. 
LXVII. Both armies, therefore, having made the neceſ- 
fary preparations for the combat, ingaged. The Romans 
were poſted on the left wing, the Tyrrhenians on the right, 
and the Latines in the center: And a ſharp battle inſuing, 
which laſted the whole day, the Romans were, by far, ſu- 
perior ; and, having killed many of the enemy, who behaved 
themſelves with great bravery, and taken many more of them 
priſoners in the rout, they poſſeſſed themſelves of both their 
camps, where they found great riches: And, now, being 
maſters of all the open country without fear of an enemy, 
they laid it waſte with fire, and ſword, and every kind of 
ſeverity ; and, decam ping at the end of the ſummer, they 
returned home. T . triumphed for the third time 
during 
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during his reign, upon the occaſion of this victory. The 


following year, when the king was preparing to lead his army, 
once more, againſt the cities of the Sabines, purſuant to the 
reſolution he had taken to make himſelf maſter of them by 
ſieges, there was not one of thoſe cities, that, from this time, 
took any brave, or vigorous reſolution; but all, unani- 
mouſly, determined, before the danger of ſlavery, and de- 
molition approached, to put an end to the war : And the 
moſt confiderable among the Sabines came from every city 
to Tarquinius, who had, already, taken the field with all 
his forces, to deliver up their cities to him, and to deſire 
him to make peace with them upon reafonable terms. 
Tarquinius, willingly, accepted this fubjection of the nation 
unattended with the hazard of a battle, and concluded a 
league of peace, and friendſhip with them upon the fame 
conditions, which he had, before, granted to the Tyrrhenians 


upon their ſubmiſſion, and reſtored their captives to them 


without ranſom. 

LXVIII. Theſe are the military actions of Targbints, 
which are recorded in hiftory : Thoſe that relate to peace, 
and to the civil adminiſtration, are as follows; neither do I 
deſign to paſs theſe over in filence. | As ſoon as he had 


entered upon the government, being deſirous to gain the 


affections of the people after the example of his predeceſſors, 
he ingaged them by this obligation: He choſe © a hundred 


66- Exe FE avdgas ixaley. Theſe gentium; probably, becauſe they were, 
hundred ſenators, added by Tarqui- originally, plebeians, though he does 
nius, are called by * Livy minorum not ſay ſo: centum in patres legit, gu 


B. i. e. 38. 


pPerſons 
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perſons out of the whole body of the plebeians, who were 
acknowledged by all to be poſſeſſed of ſome military, or 
political accompliſhment ; and, having made them patri- 
cians, he raiſed them to the dignity of ſenators 3 and, upon 
this occaſion, the Roman ſenate, which, till then, had con- 
ſiſted only of two hundred perſons, was, firſt, encreaſed to 
three hundred. After that, he added to the four holy 
virgins, who have the cuſtody of the perpetual fire, two 
others: For the facrifices, performed by the city, at which 
theſe prieſteſles of Veſta were obliged to be preſent, being, 
now, encreaſed, four were not thought ſufficient : The 
example of Tarquinius was followed by the reſt of the 
kings, and, to this day, fix prieſteſſes of Veſta are, always, 
appointed. He ſeems, alſo, to have firſt inſtituted the 
puniſhments, which are inflicted by the pontifs on thoſe 
virgins, who do not preſerve their virginity, being induced 
to it either by his own judgement, or, as ſome think, by a 
dream, which the interpreters of the holy things ſay was found, 

after his death, among the Sibylline oracles: For, in his 
reign, a prieſteſs, by name, Pinaria, the daughter of Publius, 
was diſcovered to have approached the altars with impurity. 


deinde minorum gentium ſunt appellati. been put to death by Tarquinius Su- 
However, it is certain that they had, perbus: Traditumgue inde fertur, ut 
in all reſpects, the ſame prerogatives in ſenatum vocarentur, qui patres, quique 
with the other two hundred ſenators : conſcripti eſſent : conſcriptos videlicet in 
As had, alſo, thoſe ſenators, whom novum ſenatum appellabant leftos. B 
* Livy, in another place, calls, con- in proceſs of time, all, who ſpoke in 


 ſeriptos, who were choſen into the ſe- the ſenate, addreſſed themſelves to the 
nate, after the expulſion of the kings, fathers, under the denomination of _ 
to ſu pply the places of thoſe, who had Patres conſcripti. 


„B. l. c. 1. | ets 
I gave 
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1 gave an account, in the preceding book, of the manner 
of puniſhing thoſe virgins, who are debauched. Tarqui- 
nius, alſo, adorned the forum, where juſtice is admini- 

ſtered, the aſſemblies of the people held, and other civil 
matters tranſacted, by ſurrounding it witch ſhops, and por- 
ticos. Beſides this, he was the firſt, who built the walls of 
the city (of which the ſtructure was extemporary and mean) 
with ſtones, regularly, ſquared, each being a tun weight. He, 
alſo, began the ſinking of the ſewers : Theſe are trenches, 
through which the water, collected from every ſtreet, is 
conveyed into the Tiber; a wonderful work, exceeding all 
deſcription : And, in my opinion, the three moſt magnificent 
works in Rome, by which the greatneſs of the Roman em- 
pire, chiefly, appears, are the aqueducts, the paved ways, 
and the ſewers : I fay this, not only, with regard to their 
uſefulneſs, concerning which I ſhall ſpeak in its proper place ; 
but, alſo, with reſpe& to the greatneſs of the expence, 
of which we may judge by one of thoſe works, rely- 


67 Tas Vrovopurre Theſe common- 
ſhores, called by the Romans, Cloacae, 
are ſpoken of by mon authors as a 
ſtupendous work. * Pliny calls it 
Operum omnnium ditiu maximum, ſuffeſſis 
montibus, atque urbe penſili, ſubterque 
navigatd, He, then, ſhews the firm- 
neſs of theſe arches, which neither the 
conflict between the ſeven rivers, that 
' were derived into them, and the Tiber, 
when it overflowed, nor the fall of 
houſes by accident, and fire, nor earth- 
quakes could diſſolve: And concludes 
that they had remained impregnable 


| B. xxxvi. c. 15. 
Vol. II. 


for eight hundred years, that is, from 
the time of Tarquinius Priſcus, to his 
own. He ſays, a little after, that theſe 
Cloacae were ſo ſpacious, that a large 
load of hay might paſs under them; 
Amplitudinem cavis eam fuiſſe proditur, 
ut vebem foent large onuſtam tranſmit- 
teret. Thus * Strabo, alſo, ſays, but 
the paſſage is very much corrupted. 
I find, by a note of Harduin upon this 
paſſage of Pliny, that Marlianus, who 
meaſured theſe arches, ſays they are 
ſixteen feet in width, 


9B. v. p. 360, 


1 
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ing on the authority of Caius Acilius, who ſays that the 
ſewers, being once neglected, and rendered impaſſable for 
the water, the cenſors put out the cleaning, and repairing 


of them at a © thouſand talents. 
LXIX. Tarquinius, alſo, built the © greateſt circus, which 
lies between the Aventine, and Palatine hills; and was the 


638. XiAtwy FHN Hv. According to 


Arbuthnot's tables, which are thought 
very correct, the common Attic ta- 
lent, containing 60 minde, amounted 
to 1930. 155. ſterling; conſequently, 
a thouſand talents will make 193,750 
pounds of our money. I know very 
well that ſome talents contained 70, 
80, and, even, 100 minae: But, in 
all probability, our author underſtood 
the common Attic talent. Le Jay, 
in tranſlating this paſſage, has thought 
fit to employ the cenſors in cleaning 
theſe common-ſhores; his words are 
theſe; les cenſeurs qui entreprirent de les 
reparer et de les retablir regeiirent mille 
talents pour les frais qu'il leur falloit 


faire. It is not poſſible he could have 


miſtaken the ſenſe of the word wud woe, 
if he had conſulted the Greek text; 
but, inftead of that, he has, according 
to his cuſtom, tranſlated the Latin of 
Portus, which he has, unfottunately, 
miſtaken. Portus ſays, a cenſoribus 
purgandas et reficiendas mille talentis 


locatas fuiſſe: Now, le Jay has rendered 


this, as if the ſignification of the words 
was, a cenſoribus purgandas, inſtead of, 
a cenſoribus locatas. The author, who 
is here quoted by Dionyſus, is called 
C. Aquilius, by the Latin tranſlators, 


r Life of Romulus. s De Offic, B. iii. c. 32. 


who are followed by the French: The 
editions call him Acylius, and the Va- 
tican manuſcript Acillius. It is odd 
that, in all this variety, we ſhould not 
diſcover the true name of this hiſto- 


rian, who is quoted by * Plutarch, and 


called Tai AuNα; and by * Cicero, 


Acilius, qui Graece ſcripfit hiſtoriam : 


This hiſtory, by what he quotes from 
it, muſt have related to the war of 
Annibal, Theſe annals, as * Livy calls 
them, were tranſlated out of Greek 
into Latin by Claudius: Aufor eſt 
Claudius, qui annales Acilianos ex Graeco 
in Latinum ſermonem vertit. Voſſius 
ſays that the name of this hiſtorian 
was Acilius Glabrio ; that he was a 
provincial quaeſtor in the year of Rome 
551, and tribune of the people in 556. 
69+ Toy KEY 150V Twy ia T0060 jay, his 
is a tranſlation of the Circus maximus 
ar Rome. I cannot help thinking that 
our author deſcribes this circus as it. 
was in his time, becauſe he ſpeaks of - 
the euripus, which, we are aſſured 
by ' Suetonius, was added by Julius 
Caeſar z ſpatio circi ab utrdque parte 
produtto, et in gyrum euripo addito. 
* Pliny ſays that the circus maximus 
could contain 260,000 men, ad ſedem 
cCLX millium. But, as this number is 


B. xxy. c. 39. De Hiſt. Graec. B. i. e. 15, 
w Life of Julius Caeſar, c. 39. B. xxxvi. c. 15. 


firſt 


7 
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firſt, who erected covered ſeats round it: For, till then, the 
ſpectators ſtood on ſcaffolds, ſupported: by poles: And, 
dividing the places among the thirty curiae, | he aſſigned to 
each curia a particular part; ſo that, every ſpectator was 
ſeated in the place, that belonged to him. This work, alſo, 
became, in time, one of the-moſt beautiful, and moſt ad- 
mirable ſtructures in Rome: The circus is three ſtadia, and 
a half in length, and“ four hundred feet in breadth; round 
the two greater ſides, and one of the leſſer, runs a canal, ten 
feet deep, and as many broad, to receive the water; behind 
the canal, porticos are erected three ſtories high, of which 
the loweſt has ſtone ſeats, as in the theatres, raiſed a little 
above the level of the ground ; and the two upper porticos, 


expreſſed by letters, there may have 
been ſome miſtake in the tranſcribers ; 
which I am the more inclined to be- 
lieve, becauſe I find, by a note of 
Harduin upon this paſſage, that it is 
different, in different manuſcripts. 
Juvenal, indeed, ſays it held all 
Rome, but That, no doubt, is a poe 
tical exaggeration z | 
ac mibi pace 
Immenſae nimiaeque licet ſi dicere plebis; 
Totam hodie Romam circus capit. 
I need mot acquaint the reader that 
tur, à word taken from the ſtreight 
between Euboea, now Negropont, and 
the continent, which was ſo called, 
ſignifies à canal, both in Greek, and 
Latin. | | 

2 Ter wv Abu. I can, by no 
means, approve of quatre arpents in the 
French tranſlators. It is very well 


breadth of the circus was 400 


known that their arpent, like our acre, 
is a ſquare meaſure; whereas, A 
is a meaſure of length, containing the 


fixth part of a ſtadium, or 100 Greek 


feet: ro Tv 5adi lee neee. Suidas. 
I am ſenſible that the arpent is differ- 
ent, in different parts of France: But, 


let us take a Paris arpent, for example, 
and ſee how their 


our arpents will 
agree with the breadth of the circus, 
as deſcribed by our author. An ar- 

t of Paris contains a ſquare of 2200 
Fr nch feet; four times this will make 
8800 feet: Now, if this number is 
deſigned for a meaſute of length, it is 
plain that it is, vaſtly, too much fot 
the breadth of the circus; and, if we 
are to take the ſquare root of 8800 
feet, it will be much too little : For 
the neareſt ſquare root, in round num- 
bers, is 94; and our author y the 

ee. 


Y Sat. xi. y. 193. 


R 2 wooden 
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wooden ſeats: The two 


leſſer ſide is left uncovered, 


71 Nc# ui en Tr T Evo as 50rv 
e ε o 5aduwy. 1 know no- 
thing, that deſerved more to be ex- 
plained by the commentators, than 
this paſſage: Vet all are ſilent. Our 
author ſays that the amphitheatre, 
formed by the two larger, and one of 
the leſſer porticos, contained eight 
ſtadia, which it, certainly, does. Each 
of the larger port cs contained, as we 
have ſeen, three ſtadia and a half in 
length: Both, therefore, contained 
ſeven ſtadia. The breadth of the cir- 
cus, our author has told us, was four 
hundred feet, which muſt be conſidered 
as the chord of the ſemicircle he ſpeaks 
of : Conſequently, this ſemicircle will 
contain, in its periphery, 600 feet, 
which is juſt the meaſure of a ſtadium, 
and completes the eight ſtadia, of 
which the :mphitheatre conſiſted. I 
know, very well, that the periphery 
of a circle is to its diameter, ſome- 
thing more than three to one; and, 
conſequently, that the periphery of 
this ſemicircle is to iis chord half that 
more than 600 to 400 : But, I, alſo, 
know that hiſtorians do not conſider 
fractions in ſo minute a manner, as 
mathematicians. | 

72+ Ala wicts derung oc. TN, or 
der ſignifies, no doubt, repagulum, 
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larger 
one, and joined together by means of the leſſer, and, meet- 
ing, form a ſemicircular figure; ſo that 7 all three conſtitute 
one amphitheatrical. portico of eight ſtadia, capable of re- 
ceiving one hundred and fifty thouſand 
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icos are connected into 


perſons : The other 
and contains ſeveral arched 


ſtarting-places for the horſes, which are all opened at one 


as the Latin tranſlators have render- 
ed it. This word, alſo, ſignifies the 
ſtarting-places, which our author has 
before mentioned, and called them 
inmaDia;, in Latin, carceres, 80 
that, I ſhould think he would not 
have expreſſed the ſame thing again 
by the word dent: This, therefore, 
muſt either ſignify repagulum, the bar, 
that was opened when the horſes were. 
to ſtart, or the ſignal for them to ſtart. 
Now, I believe, every chariot, that 
was to run, had one of theſe carceres 
allotted to it, which was ſecured by a 
bar : But I cannor think that one bar 
ſerved for all of them; which muſt 


have been the caſe, if vonrayt, in this 


place, ſignifies @ bar; becauſe our au- 
thor ſays they were all opened q. wes 
vorAnyoc, by one bar. I am, therefore, 


of opinion, that theſe words here ſig- 


nify, at one ſignal. There is an ex- 


pteſſion in Ariſtophanes, not unlike to 


this, which, in my opinion, will ſerve 
to explain it. Every one, who has 
read his comedy called Ly ſiſtrate, muſt 
remember the unnatural conſpiracy 
entered into by the women, not to 
admit their huſbands to their beds, 
till they ſhould make peace: This 
conſpiracy of the women, and, what 
is ſtill more extraordinary, their ad- 


ſignal: 
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ſignal: On the outſide of the circus, runs another portico 
of one ſtory, which has ſhops in it, and habitations over them: 
In this portico, are entrances, and aſcents for the ſpectators 
at every ſhop, contrived in ſuch a manner, that ſo many 
thouſand perſons may g in, and out, without any moleſta- 
tion. 

LXX. This king, alſo, deſigned to build a temple to- 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, in performance of the vow he 
had made to the gods in the laſt battle againſt the Sabines: 
Having, therefore, ſurrounded the hill, on which he propoſed 
to place the temple, with high piles in many places (for, 
as it was neither eaſy of acceſs, nor even, but craggy, and 
ending in a point, there was great difficulty in rendering it 
fit for the purpoſe) he filled up the interval between the 
piles, and the top of the hill with earth; and, by levelling. 
it, made it very fit to receive the ok But he was 
prevented by death from laying the foundations of it: For 


hering to it, cauſed a great uproar at 
Sparta, of which the herald, ſent from 
thence to Athens to treat of a peace, 
thus explains the-cauſe * 


Exeila q AR ta A 4 Prada & 140% 
T vvaixts, ante ano MIAE TETIAATIAOZE 
ATyAgoy Tws avdeas a0 TW VOTXKWY. 


They had all driven their huſbands from 
their embraces with one crack of a. 


whip. 

73* Avanyuparly 6 TE FOR. The two 
French tranſlators are divided in ren- 
dering theſe words: Le Jay has ſaid, 
de groſſes poutres; and M.***, de 


bautes murailles. The reaſon of, which 


27. 998. 


I preſume, to have been, becauſe Por- 
tus had ſaid, ſudibus; and Sylburgius, 
celſis ſubſtruZionibus. However, I 
make no doubt but avanypale, here 
ought to be rendered, piles; becauſe - 
we find in * Livy that a wall of free 


ſtone was, afterwards, erected in this 


place, which would have been unne- 
ceſſary, if Tarquinius Priſcus had built 
a wall there before: Eodem anno ne 
privatis tantum operibus creſceret urbs, 
capitolium quogue ſaxo quadrato ſub- 


firuttum eft ; opus vel in hac magnifi- 


centid urbis conſpiciendum. This was in. 
the 366" year of Rome. 


2 i. e. 4 


he 
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he lived but four years after the end of the laſt war: 
However, many years after, Tarquinius, the third king 
after him, who was dethroned, laid the foundations of this 
ſtructure, and built a great part of it; but even he did not 
complete the work, which was fininiſhed under thoſe an- 
nual magiſtrates, who were conſuls the third year after his 
expulſion. It is proper to relate, alſo, the incidents, that pre- 
ceded the building of it, which all the writers of the Roman 
hiſtory have given an account of. When Tarquinius was 
preparing to build the temple, he called the augurs together, 
and ordered them, firſt, to conſult the gods concerning the 
place itſelf, which was the moſt proper of all the city to be 
conſecrated, and the moſt acceptable to the gods; and, upon 
their naming the hill, that commands the forum, which 
was, then, called the Tarpeian, and, now, the Capitoline 
hill, he ordered them, again, to declare, after they had con- 
ſulted the gods, in which part of the hill the foundations 
ought to be laid ; in this there was no ſmall difficulty : For 
there were upon the hill many altars, both of the gods, and 
genius's, not far diſtant from one another, which were to be 
removed to ſome other place, and the whole area cleared 
for the temple, that was propoſed to be built there. - The 
augurs thought proper to conſult the gods, to whom theſe 
altars were conſecrated, concerning every one of them ; and, 
if they gave their conſent, then to remove them: The reſt 
of the gods, therefore, and genius's gave them leave to re- 
move their altars ; but Terminus, and Juventus, although 
the augurs beſought them with great earneſtneſs, and im- 


portunlty, 
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portunity, could not be prevailed on to leave their places; 
for which reaſon, their altars were included within the 
circuit of the temple, and one of them, now, ſtands in 
the portico of the chapel of Minerva, and the other, in the 
chapel itſelf near to the ſtatue of that goddeſs: From hence, 
the augurs concluded that no time would ever remove the 
boundaries of the Roman empire, or impair its vigor; and 
both have proved true to this * which 1 is, now, the twenty 
fourth generation. 

LXXI. The moſt 8 of the augurs, who removed 
the altars, and marked out the area for the temple of Ju- 
piter, and, in other things, foretold the will of the gods to 
the people by his prophetic art, was himfelf called, by his 
common, and firſt name, Navius, and, by his family name, 
Attius, and is allowed to have been the moſt favoured by 
the gods of any of his profeſſion, and to have gained the 
greateſt reputation by it ; ſome extraordinary inſtances of 
his prophetic knowledge being incredible: I ſhall ſelect one, 
which appears to me the moſt wonderful ; but I ſhall, firſt, 
give an account, by what accident, and, bs what opportu- 
nities vouchſafed to him by the gods, he arrived to ſo great 
a reputation, that he farpaſſed all the augurs of his age, and 
rendered A ee His 7 Jather was a poor man, 


74* Te xavor ond. See the 45> an- tion to n the truch of it; but only 
notation on this book. to ſhew that it was a tradition ſup- 


75* Herne avly walne £yoro.. This ported by the authority of their beſt 
ſtory is related by Cicero, with very writers. 


little variation: Which I do not men- 
d De Divinat. B. i. e. 17. 


who 
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who cultivated a ſmall piece of land, whom Navius, then a 
boy, aſſiſted in thoſe things his age could bear; and, among 
other employments, uſed to drive the ſwine out to paſture, 
and tend them; and, falling afleep one day, when he waked, 
he miſſed ſome of the ſwine : At firſt, he wept, apprehend- 
ing his father would beat him; then, going to a chapel, 
dedicated to the heroes, that ſtood in the field, he beſought 
them to aſſiſt him in finding his ſwine, with a promiſe that, 
if they were found, he would offer up to: them the largeſt 
bunch of grapes in the place, Having found the ſwine 
ſhortly after, and, being defirous to accompliſh his vow, he 
he was at a loſs how to diſcover the largeſt bunch of grapes: 

In this anxiety, he prayed to the gods to direct him by ſome 
omen, to what he ſought; then, by the inſpiration of the 
oy he divided the vineyard into two parts, one being on 
his right hand, and the other on his left; after which, he 
obſerved the omens attending each; and, there appearing 
in one of them ſuch birds as he Ted, he, again, divided 
That into two parts, and diſtinguiſhed the birds, that came 
to it, in the ſame manner: Having continued this method 
of dividing the places, and, coming to the laſt vine, that was 
pointed out by the birds, he found a monſtrous bunch of 
grapes, and was diſcovered by his father, as he was carrying 
it to the chapel of the heroes; and, upon his admiring the 
ſize of it, and inquiring whence he had it, the boy informed 
him of the whole matter from the beginning: His father, 
upon this, concluded, as the truth was, that his ſon had 
ſome innate principles of the prophetic art in him; and, 


carrying 
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carrying: him to the city, put him to ſchool. : After he was, 
ſufficiently, inſtructed in common learning; he placed him 
under the moſt celebrated maſter, among the Tyrrhenians, 
to learn the augural art: Navius, who had the principles of 
the prophetic art implanted in him by nature, being, now, 
improved by his education among the Tyrrhenians, far 
ſurpaſſed, as J ſaid, all the other augurs: And thoſe of that 

profeſſion in the city, always, called him to aſſiſt at their 
. —— relating to the public, though he was not of 


their co ge, induced to it by the ſucceſs of his predictions, 
and foretpld nothing without his approbation. 


251 This Navius, when Tarquinius was, once, deſirous 
to create three new: ?* tribes out of the horſe he had, before, 
levied, and to give his own name, and the names of his friends 
to theſe additional tribes, alone, violently, oppoſed it, and 
would not allow any of the inſtitutions of Romulus to be 
altered: The king, reſenting this oppoſition, and being 
diſpleaſed with Navius, endeavoured to bring his profeſſion 
under an abſolute diſrepute; and to ſnew him to be a vain 
man, whoſe predictions were void of all truth: In this view, 
he called Navius tothe tribunal, many people being preſent in 
the forum; and, having acquainted thoſe about him in what 
manner he expected to ſhew the augur to be a falſe prophet ; 
when he appeared, he received him with great civility, and 
laid, © This is the time, Navius, for you to ſhew the cer- 
© tainty of your prophetic art; for I have in my thoughts 
a great undertaking, and alt know whether it be 


76+ Mos. See the fifteenth annotation on the ſecond book. 


Vol. II. | L477 & prac- 
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tc practicable, or not: Go, therefore, conſult your auſpioes, c ant 
e return preſently ; I ſhall fit here in expectation of you.” 
The augur did as he was ordered; and, returning ſoon after, 
aſſured the king that the auſpices were favourable, and that 
the thing was practicable. Upon this, Tarquinius fell a 
laughing; and, taking out a razor, and a hone from under 
his robe, ſaid to him, You are, now, convicted, Navius, 
« of impoſing on us, and of making uſe of the name of the 
« gods to ſupport. an apparent falſhood, ſince you dare affirm 
that even impoſſible things are practicable : I wanted to 
know, by the rules of your art, whether, if I ſtrike the 
ce hone with this razor, I ſhall cut it aſunder?“ This raiſing 
a great laughter in all, who ſtood round the tribunal, Na- 
vius, unmoved at their raillery, and noiſe, © Strike the hone, 
« confidently, ſays he, as you propoſed, Tarquinius: For it 
ce will be cut aſunder; if not, Tam ready to ſubmit to any 
« puniſhment.” The king, ſurpriſed at the confidence of 
the augur, ſtruck the razor againſt the hone ; and the edge 
of the razor making its way quite through the ſtone, cut, 
not only, the hone aſunder, but, alſo, part of his hand, that 
held it. All who faw this wonderful, and incredible fact, 
were amazed, and gave a general ſhout: While Tarquinius, 
aſhamed. of having made this trial of his art, and defiring 
to repair the indecency of his reproaches, in the firſt place - 


deſiſted from his purpoſe relating to the tribes ; and, after 


that, in order to recover the good will of Navius himself, 
as of a perſon the moſt acceptable of all men to the — 
among many other inſtances of benevolence, by which he 


gained 


Portus in Hudſon, 
which M. * * has tranſlated : In this 
note, it is alledged _ * my ſaid 

ſacrum templum ; | which, gives 
_ to believe 2 he read l once. 
However, the common reading, in my 
opinioꝑ is the true one; ſince we find 
by Feſtus that this- fig - tree was called 
Ficus Navia; and that Tarquinius 


. 


dinary event. They called this fig-tree 
holy, the liberty a 

people was thought to depend upon its 
proſperity ; or, to uſe the words of the 
{ame author; divinis etiam reſponſis pro- 
mittentibus, quamdiu ea viveret, liber- 
tatem populi Romani incolumem manſt- 
ram : ideogus coli, et ſubſeri ex illo tem- 
pore coeptam. 3 2 
78. Kengv gh. For this word, which 


obliged to the Vatican manuſcript ; 
ytyca00u being in all the editions, 
which can have no place here. There 
is a note, upon this occaſion, in Hud- 
fon, which M. ** has, alſo, tranſ- 
lated without any acknowledgement to 
him: In this note, a paſſage of Cicero 


planted it in memory of this extraor- 


is, certainly, the true reading, we are 
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gained his affection, he erected a brazen ſtatue. of him in the 
forum, to eternize his memory with poſterity. This ſtatue is, 
ſtill, remaining, and ſtands before the ſenate houſe, near to 
the holy fig tree: It is leſs than a middle ſized man, and 
has a veil over its head: At a ſmall diſtance from this ſtatue, 
both the hone, and the razor are ſaid to be“ buried under 
a certain altar; the place is called ©pexp, Puteus, by the 
Romans. And this is the account given of this augur. 


77+ Liga cue. There is a note of is quoted, which ſupports the reading 
upon this paſſage, of the Vatican manuſcript; cotem au- 


tem illam, et novaculam defoſſam in 


comitio, ſupraque impofitum puteal ac- 


cepimus. | 


= 


79: Ogeag. It a pears, by A note in 
Hudſon, that Joſ. Scaliger finds fault 
with our author for calling | puteal 
etage N — puteal, 1 he ſays, does 
not ſignify og, but wwua 0celes. 
In the ſame note, Hudſon — that 


Chimentellius juſtifies Dionyſius for 


of the Roman uſing this word. As I have not this 


author myſelf, neither can I get a ſight 


of his work in the country, I ſhall lay 
before the reader what oceurs to me 


concerning the ſignification of puteal, 
and puteus; by which he will be able 
to determine, in ſome meaſure, what 
judgement he ought to form of this 
criticiſm: of Scaliger. The words 
N from Cicero in the laſt note, 

ew, indeed, that a puteal was erected 
over the place, where the hone, and 
the razor were, buried: And J agree, 
intirely, wi Scaliger that puteal does 
not fignify qgrze, but wwe Perales, 
the cover of a —_ This, I know, is 
one ſignification of the word, and, in 


LXXIIII. 


De Divinat. B. i. c. 17. 


8 2 


to deſiſt from war (for he was eighty years old) loſt his life 


LXXIII. Tarquinius, being now, through age, obliged 


by the treachery of the ſons of Ancus Marcius: They had, 


before, endeavoured to dethrone him, and had, often, at- 


tempted it, in hope that, when he was removed, the govern- 
ment would devolve upon them, as a ſucceſſion from their 
father, and that the Romans would, eaſily, be prevailed on 
to confirm it: But, failing in their expectation, they formed 
a treacherous deſign againſt him not to be avoided, which 
heaven did not ſuffer to go unpuniſhed. I ſhall, alſo, 
relate the method they took to execute their treachery. 
Navius, that celebrated augur, who, as I faid, had oppoſed 


the king, when he was defirous to encreaſe the number of 


the tribes, while he was in the greateſt credit for his art, 


and exceeded all the Romans in power, whether through n! 
the envy of ſome antagoniſt in his own profeſſion, the trea- 
chery of enemies, or-any other accident, diſappeared on a 
ſudden, and none of his friends could either gueſs at the 
manner of his death, or find his body : The people being 


this ſenſe, * Cicero uſes it, when he 
writes to Atticus to ſend him putealia 
Agillata duo, which Dr. Middleton 
has, very properly, tranſlated, be co- 
vers of two of his wells, or fountains. 
But this is not the only ſignification 
of puteal : It ſignifies, alſo, an altar, 
like That, which is repreſented * in an 
old coin of Libo, who erected. the 


puteal, called by * Horace, puteal Li- 
Donis. Whether this was the ſame with 


That erected over the place, where 


dB. i Let. 10, Life of Cicero, vol. i. p. 144. 


theſe things were buried, may be 
doubted ; but, certain it is by this 
coin, that a puteal was either an altar, 
or, very much, reſembled one; for 
which reaſon, our author ſays they 
were buried de Buuy rw. This altar, 
or puteal, was, therefore, erected over 
the puteus, or bole in the ground, where 
the hone, and the razor were buried 
and this puteus is, very properly, call- 
ed; by our author, qgeag. | 


f Aupbſtin, Dialog. iv. 8 Epiſt. 19. B. i. y. 8, 


uneaſy 
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uneaſy at, and reſenting, this misfortune; and, withal, 
entertaining ſeveral ſuſpicions againſt ſeveral perſons, the 
ſons of Marcius, who obſerved this diſpoſition of the mul- 
titude, fixed the imputation of the guilt upon Tarquinius, 
without-any other proof, or argument to ſupport their ac- 
cuſation, than theſe two probable circumſtances : The firſt, 

that the king, deſigning to introduce many innovations in 
the government, had a mind to take off a perſon, who was 
ſure to oppoſe him, as he had done upon former occaſions: 
The other was, that an accident of ſo dreadful a nature hav- 
ing happened, he had cauſed no inquiry to be made after the 
authors, but, intirely, neglected the matter; which, they 
faid, no innocent man would have done : And, having, 
formed a ſtrong faction, both of the patricians, and ple- 
beians, among whom they had diſtributed their fortunes, 
they poured out. their accuſations againſt Tarquinius, and 
exhorted the people not to ſuffer a guilty perſon to approach. 
the altars, and defile the royal dignity, eſpecially, ſince he 
was not a Roman, but a foreigner, whom no country would 
own. Theſe men, who wanted no abilities, nor eloquence, 
by urging theſe things in the harangues they made in the 
forum, inflamed the minds of many of the plebeians, who, 
when he came into the forum, endeavoured to drive him 
from thence, as an impure perſon: However, they were not 
ſtrong enough to prevail over the truth, or to perſuade the 
people to depoſe him: But, after Tarquinius himſelf 
had made the beſt defence poſſible, and refuted the accu- 
ſation, and Tullius, his . to whom he had 


given 
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given one of his two daughters in marriage, a very popular 


man, had raiſed the compaſſion of the Romans, they were 
looked upon as calumniators, and wicked men, and left the 
forum with great ignominy. 

LXXIV. Having failed in this attempt, and, Aa 
through the means of their friends, reſtored to the favor of 
Tarquinius, who, by reaſon of the obligations he had re- 
ceived from their father, bore their folly with temper, look- 
ing upon their repentance as ſufficient to reform their raſh- 
neſs, they continued three years in this affectation of friend- 
{hip : But, as ſoon as they thought a favourable opportu- 
nity preſented itſelf, they contrived the following device 
againſt him. They dreſſed up two youths, the boldeſt of 
their accomplices, like ſhepherds ; and, arming them with 
bills, ſent them at noon to the king's palace, with proper 
inſtructions relating to what they were to ſay, and do, and, 
in what manner, they were to proceed in this enterpriſe ; 
When they came near the palace, they abuſed one another, 
as if they had received ſome injury; and, proceeding to 
blows, both, with a loud voice, implored the king's aſſiſt- 
ance; and many of their accomplices, who had the appearance 
of countrymen, being preſent, and taking part with each of 


them in the quarrel, gave teſtimony in their favor: And, 


when the king ordered them to be brought before him, and 
commanded them to inform him of the ſubje& of their 
diſpute, they pretended their conteſt aroſe about ſome goats, 
and both of them bawling at the ſame time, and expreſſing 
the vehemence of their paſſion in a ruſtic manner, without 


ſaying 


E-] 
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faying any thing to the purpoſe, they raiſed a general 
laughter : When they thought that, by being deſpiſed, they 
had a proper opportunity of putting their deſign in execu- 
tion, they wounded the king in the head + their bills ; 
after which, they endeavoured to eſcape out of the palace. 
But this action havirig occaſioned an outcry, and aſſiſtance 
coming from many parts, they, not being able to make their 
eſcape, were apprehended by thoſe, who purſued them. 
When, being put to the torture, and forced to declare the 
authors of the conſpiracy, they, afterwards, met with the 

puniſhment they deſerved. Tarquinius, therefore, from 
which the Romans had received many conſiderable advan- 
tages, ended his life in this manner, after a . . of 6 
eight years. ft: en 


The end of the Third book. 


THE 
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THE FOUR TH BOOK. 


7 Ne RQUINIUS, dying in the manner I have men- 


tioned, left two gran 


dons who were infants, and 


two daughters, already, married. He was ſucceeded 
in the kingdom by Tullius, one of his ſons-in-law, in the 
fourth year of the fiftieth Olympiad, when Epitelides, a 


"+ Tyne. Since our author has 
employed ſo many arguments to prove 
that Lucius Tarquinius, and his bro- 
ther, were not the ſons, but the grand- 
ſons of Tarquinius Priſcus, it is ſome- 


thing extraordinary that all the edi- 


tions, and manuſcripts, ſhould call 
them 5, inſtead of youve, which laſt 
reading I have made no difficulty to 
follow in the tranſlation, * Livy ſays 


B. i. c. 46. 


Lacedaemonian, won the prize of the ſtadium; Archeſtratides 


ANNOTATIONS on the Fourth Boox. 


it is not clear whether they were his 
ſons, or grandſons; but rather inclines 
to think them his ſons, upon the au- 
thority of the greateſt number of hi- 
ſtorians. However, I believe the rea- 
ſons, alledged by our author, will clear 
up this point of hiſtory. All this 
makes it plain that we muſt read qu, 
as Caſaubon has, very well, obſerved. 


being 
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being archon at Athens. This is the proper place to men- 
tion thoſe particulars relating to Tullius, which we, at firſt, 

omitted, and to give an account both of his parents, and of 
the actions he performed, while he was yet a private perſon, 


and before his acceſſion to the government. Concerning 
his family, therefore, the relation I think the moſt probable 


| 1s this: There lived at Corniculum, a a city of the Latine 


nation, a man of the royal family, named Tullius, who was 
married to Ocriſia, alady far excelling all thoſe of her ſex in 
Corniculum, both in beauty, and modeſty. When this city 
was taken by the Romans, Tullius himſelf was ſlain fighting 
for his country; and Ocriſia, then with child, was ſelected 
from the ſpoils, and given to Tarquinius, then king of the 
Romans, who preſented her to his wife: She, being informed 
of every thing, that related to this woman, manumitted her 
ſoon after, and diſtinguiſhed her above all other women by 
the marks of tenderneſs, and regard ſhe continued to beſtow 
upon her. While Ocriſia was yet a ſlave, ſhe was brought 
to bed of a boy, to whom, when he was brought up, his 
mother. gave the name of Tullius, from his father, as his 
proper, and family name; and, alſo, the name of Servius, 
as a common, and appellative name, from her own condition, 
becauſe ſhe was a ſlave, when ſhe was brought to bed of 
him : Which appellation, if tranſlated into Greek, would 
be expreſſed by Awuoe, Servile. 
II. There is another tradition concerni ng his birth, 
mentioned in the writings of this nation, which, though it, 
fabulouſly, exalts him, we have met with in many Roman 
Vol. II. ee hiſtories ; 
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hiſtories; and the account of it, if the gods, and penius's 
will allow it to be related, is as follows: They ſay that, 
from the altar in the palace, on which the Romans offer 
ſacrifices, and conſecrate the firſt offerings of their evening 
meals, a man's privy member roſe up above the fire ; and 
that Ocriſia firſt ſaw it, as ſhe was carrying the cuſtomary 
cakes to the fire, and, immediately, informed the * king, 
and queen of it : That Tarquinius, upon hearing this, and, 
afterwards, ſeeing the prodigy, was aſtoniſhed: But Tana- 
quil, who was, otherwiſe, a woman of ſenſe, and inferior to 
none of the Tyrrhenians in the knowledge of the prophetic 
art, told him, it was ordained by fate that the child, fore- 
told by the prodigy ſeen upon the altar of the palace, and 
ſprung from the woman, who conceived by. the phantom, 
ſhould be of a condition ſuperior to human nature: And 
the other augurs affirming the ſame thing, the king thought 
fit that Ocriſia, to whom the prodigy had firſt appeared, 
ſhould converſe with him : After which, this woman, being 
dreſſed like a bride, was ſhut up alone in the room, in 
which the prodigy had been ſeen ; and one of the gods, or 
genius's, whether Vulcan, as they think, or the hero, to 
whom the houſe was dedicated, having had converſation 
with her, and, afterwards, diſappearing, ſhe conceived by 
him, and was delivered of Tullius at the proper time. 
This fabulous account, which ſeems not altogether credible, 
is the leſs diſbelieved by reaſon of another manifeſtation of the 

. Tx; Ga. This could not well tranſlators have rendered it. However, 


be rendered otherwiſe than he king, it muſt be remembered, that the wives 
and the queen, as, I find, the French of the Roman kings were not queens. 


gods 
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gods relating to this man, which is wonderful and extra- 
ordinary. For he, falling aſleep, as he was fitting in the 
portico of the palace about noon, a fire ſhone from his head : 
This, his mother, and the king's wife, as they were walking 
in the portico, ſaw, as well as all, who then happened to be 
preſent with them: And the flame continued to ſhine quite 
round his head, till his mother, running to him, waked him ; 
and, when his ſleep was ended, the flame diſappeared. 
Theſe are the accounts, that are given of his birth. 
III. The memorable actions he performed before his 
acceſſion, in conſideration of which Tarquinius admired. 
him, and the Roman people honoured him next to the king, 
are theſe. Being very young at the time, when Tarquinius 
undertook his firſt expedition againſt the Tyrrhenians, and 
in the horſe, he was thought to have behaved himſelf with 
ſo much - bravery, that he, preſently, gained an univerſal 
reputation; and, preferably to any other perſon, received 
the prize of valor. Afterwards, when another expedition 
was undertaken againſt the ſame nation, and a ſharp battle 
fought near the city of Eretum, he was judged to have 
ſhewn greater bravery than any man, and was, again, 
crowned by the king in teſtimony of his having deſerved 
the ſame reward. When he was at moſt twenty years old, 
he was appointed to command the auxiliary forces, ſent by 
the Latines, and aſſiſted Tarquinius in obtaining the ſove- 
reignty over the Tyrrhenians. In the firſt war againſt the 
Sabines, being general of the horſe, he put to flight That 
of the enemy, A. them as far as the city of Antemnae, 
1 Hp and, 


| 
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and, again, received the ſame cuſtomaryrewards for the ſuperior 
bravery he had ſhewn upon this occaſion. He was ingaged 
in many other actions againſt the ſame nation, ſometimes 
commanding the horſe, and, ſometimes, the foot; in all 
which he ſhewed himſelf a man of the greateſt courage, and, 
always, was the firſt perſon crowned upon theſe occaſions. 
And, when that nation came to ſurrender themſelves, and 
deliver up their cities to the Romans, he was looked upon 


by Tarquinius as. the chief author of this ſovereignty alſo, 


and crowned by him with the crowns, uſually, given upon 
a victory. Beſides, he had the * juſteft thoughts of civil 
government, and was inferior to none in his manner of 
expreſſing them; and poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the 
power of accommodating himſelf to perſons of all conditions, 
and all characters. In conſideration of theſe accompliſh- 
ments, the Romans thought proper to. tranſlate him, by their 
votes, from a plebeian, to the rank of a patrician, an honor 
they had conferred on Tarquinius, and, before that, on 
Numa Pompilius: The king, alſo, made him his ſon-in-law, 
giving him one of his two daughters in marriage ; and, what- 
ever buſineſs his infirmities, or his age, rendered him inca- 


pable of attending to himſelf, he ordered Tullius to tranſact 


it; and committed to his care, not only, the private affairs of 


3+ Hy de xa Porn r TwoAilng 


' egvvilwlales, etc. This thought our au- 


thor has taken from d Thucydides, 
though he has expreſſed it in other 
words: Thoſe of the latter are, s 
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the advantage of the expreſſion, our 
author has, certainly, That of decen- 
cy; ſince the former makes Pericles 
give himſelf theſe qualifications, and 
the latter gives them to another. 
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his own family, but, alſo, Thoſe, that related to the public. 
In all theſe employments, he was found to have acted with 
integrity, and juſtice; the people finding no difference be- 
tween the adminiſtration of Tarquinius, and That of 
Tullius; ſo effectually did he gain their affections by the 
favors he conferred upon them. 

IV. This perſon, therefore, being, ſuſkeiently formed 
by nature for command, and, alſo, ſupplied by fortune 
with many, and great opportunities of attaining it, as ſoon 
as Tarquinius was flain by the treachery of the ſons 
of Marcius, who, thereby, ſought: to recover the kingdom 
their father had been poſſeſſed of, as was ſhewn in the pre- 
ceding book, he looked upon himſelf to be called to the 
royal dignity by the very ſituation of affairs; and, being a 
man of activity, he did not let ſlip the opportunity. The 
perſon, to whole aſſiſtance he owed the poſſeſſion of the 
regal power, and, who was the author of all his good for- 
tune, was the wife of the deceaſed king, who- {ſupported 
him both as he was her ſon-in-law, and, as ſhe found, by 
many oracles, it was ordained by fate that this man 
ſhould be king of the Romans. It happened that her own 
fon, a youth, was, lately, dead, and that his two ſons 
were left infants: She, therefore, reflecting on the deſo- 
lation of her family, and being under the greateſt apprehen- 
fions leſt, if the ſons of Marcius poſſeſſed. themſelves of 
the ſovereignty, they ſhould deſtroy theſe en , and ex- 
tirpate all the royal family, firſt ordered the gates of the 
1 to be ſhut, and a Ota to be placed there, with 


orders; 
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orders to ſuffer none to paſs in, or out; then, cauſing every 
one to leave the room, in which they had laid Tarquinius 
Juſt ready to expire, except Ocriſia, Tullius, and her daugh-. 
ter, who was married to Tullius, ſhe directed the children 
to be brought thither by their nurſes, and ſpoke to the 
others in the following manner: © Tarquinius, the 
«* king, O Tullius, by whom you were brought up, and 
« educated, and who honoured you more than any of his 
© friends, and relations, has, by an impious aſſaſſination, 
« finiſhed his deſtined courſe, without having made either 
c any dif] poſition of his private affairs, or any regulation 
concerning Thoſe, which relate to the public, and to the 
ce civil adminiſtration; and without having had it in his 
© power even to embrace any of us, or to take his laſt farewel 
&« of any : And theſe unfortunate orphans are left deſtitute, 
<« and in imminent danger of their lives: For, if the power 
ce falls into the hands of the Marcii, the murderers of their 
« grandfather, they will be put to death by them in the 
e moſt miſerable manner; even, the lives of you, to whom 
« Tarquinius gave his daughters in preference to them, 
ce will not be ſafe, ſhould his murderers poſſeſs themſelves 
ce of the ſovereignty, any more than the lives of the reſt of 
c his friends, and relations, or of us miſerable women; 
« but they will endeavour to deſtroy us all, both openly, 
« and privately. Theſe things, therefore, being conſidered 
« by us, we ought not to ſuffer the wicked murderers of 
« Tarquinius, and, at the ſame time, the enemies of us all, 
to obtain ſo great a power; but to oppoſe, and prevent 


them, 
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« them, upon this occaſion, by art, and deceit; for theſe 


« are neceſſary at preſent; and, when our firſt attempt 
has ſucceeded, then to attack them, even, openly with 


«our whole force, and with arms, if theſe, alfo, ſhall be 


« found neceflary : But that will not be the caſe, provided 


« we, now, take proper meaſures: What are they? Let 
eus, in the firſt place, conceal the king's death, and cauſe 
« a report to be ſpread among all the people, that he has 
« received no mortal wound; and let the phyſicians give 
« out that they expect to — 25 him to his health in a few 
days: After which, I will appear in public, and acquaint 
c the people, as from Tarquinius, that he has committed 
ce to one of his two ſons-in-law, naming you, Tullius, the 


« care, and guardianſhip, both of his private affairs, and of 


« Thoſe of the public, till he is recovered of his wounds; 

and the Romans will be ſo far from being diſpleaſed, that 
© they will rejoice, in ſeeing the government of the city 
« veſted in you, to whom it has, already, been, often, com- 
emitted. When we have diſperſcd the preſent danger (for 


© the power of our enemies will be at an end the moment 


« the king is reported to be alive) do you aſſume the rods, 


«© and the military power, and call thoſe, who formed the 


« deſign of aflaſſinating Tarquinius, before the people; 
« beginning with the ſons of Marcius, and ſummon them 


« to take their trial. After you have puniſhed all theſe, if 


ce they ſubmit to be tried, with death; or, if they fly from 


_ « Juſtice, which I rather believe they will do, with perpetual _ 


ce baniſhment, and the confiſcation of their eſtates, then, 


1 * 
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« ſettle every thing, that relates to the adminiſtration of 
« affairs; conciliate the affections of the people by an obliging 
c affability; take great care that no injuſtice be committed, 
« and gain the favor of the poorer fort, by conferring on 
e them ſome marks of beneficence, and liberality. After- 
e wards, when we ſee a proper time, let us ſay that Tarqui- 
ce nius is dead, and make a public funeral for him. It is but 
« juſt, Tullius, that you, who have been brought up, and 
ce educated by us; have partaken of every advantage, that 
ce children receive from their parents, and are, actually, 
« married to our daughter, if, beſides this, you become 
« king of the Romans, ſhould, at leaſt, for my ſake, to 
ce whoſe aſſiſtance you will owe that dignity, ſhew all the 
« benevolence of a father to theſe infants ; and, when they 
come to be men, and are capable of the adminiſtration of 
« affairs, that you declare the eldeſt king of the Romans.” 
V. Having faid this, and thrown each of the children into 
the arms both of her ſon-in-law, and her daughter, and 
raiſed the greateſt compaſſion in them both, it being now 
time, ſhe went out of the room, and ordered the ſervants 
to get every thing ready for dreſſing the king's wounds, 
and to call the phyſicians. The night being paſſed, the next 
day, the people flocking in great numbers to the palace, 
ſhe appeared at one of the windows, that looked upon 
the ſtreet before the gates; and, firſt, acquainted them 
who the perſons were, who had formed the deſign of mur- 
dering the king, and produced the aſſaſſins, employed by 
them, in chains: Then, finding that many lamented the 
gs” 
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misfortune, and were exaſperated at the authors of it, ſhe, 
at laſt, told them that they had reaped no fruit from their 
wicked deſign, as not having been able to kill Tarquinius. 

This being received with a general joy, ſhe, then, preſented 
Tullius to them, as the perſon appointed by the king to take 
care of all his affairs, both public and private, till he himſelf 
recovered, The people, therefore, went away, greatly, 
rejoicing that the condition of the king was not dangerous; 
and continued for a long time in that opinion. After this, 
Tullius, attended by a ſtrong body of men, and, alſo, with 
the king's lictors, went to the forum, and cauſed proclama- 
tion to be made for the Marcii to appear, and take their 
trial: But they not obeying, he pronounced ſentence of 
perpetual baniſhment againſt them ; and, having confiſcated 
their eſtates, he, now, ſecurely poſſeſſed the ſoverei gnty of 


Tarquinius. 


VI. I ſhall ſuſpend the narration of what follows, that 1 
may give the reaſons, which have induced me to diſagree 

with! Fabius, and the reſt of the hiſtorians, who affirm 
that the infants Tarquinius left, were his ſons, to the end 
that thoſe, who have read their hiſtories, may not think 1 
advance, without due conſideration, that they were his 
grandſons, and not his ſons: For thoſe writers have, very 
inconſiderately, and, negligently, publiſhed this account of 
them, without examining any of the impoſſibilities, and 
abſurdities, that deſtroy the truth of it: Every one of which 


4* $aCos, See the 21% annotation on the firſt book. 
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I ſhall endeavour to point out in a few words. Tarquinins 
removed from Tyrrhenia, with all his family, at an age the 
moſt capable of reflexion: For it is ſaid that he, then, 
aſpired to a ſhare in the government, to dignities, and to 
the adminiſtration of affairs; and that he removed from 
thence, becauſe he was not allowed to partake of any of 
theſe honors ; any other might, therefore, ſuppoſe him to 
have been thirty years old at leaſt, when he left Tyrrhenia : 
For, at this age, generally, the laws call thoſe to the magiſtra- 
cy, who defire it, and to the adminiſtration of public affairs: 
But I will ſuppoſe him five whole years younger than this, 
and allow him to have been but five and twenty, when he 
removed. Certainly, all the Roman hiſtorians agree that he 
carried his wife, a Tyrrhenian, with him, whom he had 
married, while his father was yet alive. He came to Rome 
in the firſt year of the reign of Ancus Marcius, as 5 Gellius 
writes; but, according to 5Licinnius, in the eighth year. 
However, let him have come to Rome the year Licinnius 
writes, and not before: For he could not have come thither 
after that time; ſince, in the ninth year of the reign of 
Ancus, he was ſent by the king to command the horſe in 
the war againſt the Latines, as both thoſe hiſtorians agree. 
Now, if he was no more than twenty five years old, when 
he came to Rome; and, having been received into the 
friendſhip of Ancus, then king, 1 in the eighth year of hisreign, 


lived with him the remaining feventeen years (for Ancus 


Dennor, Amis, See the 25") annotation on the firſt book. 


reigned 
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reigned twenty four years, and he himſelf reigned thirty 
eight, as all agree) he muſt have been fourſcore years old, 
when he died: For this appears by computing the number 
of years: His wife was five years younger, as may well be 
ſuppoſed ; ſo that, ſhe was in her ſeventy fifth year, when 
Tarquinius died; and, if the was brought to bed of her 
youngeſt, and laſt ſon, when ſhe was fifty years old (for, 
after this time, a woman is incapable of bearing children, 
this being the end of their conceiving, as thoſe authors 
write, who have examined theſe things) this ſon could not 
have been leſs than five and twenty years old when his fa- 
ther died, and Lucius the elder, not leſs than twenty ſeven ; 
the ſons, therefore, Tarquinius left by this woman could 
not be infants : And, certainly, if her ſons had been men 
grown when their father died, it cannot be imagined that 
either their mother would have been ſo wicked, and ſo void 
of ſenſe, as to deprive her own children of the ſovereignty 
their father had left them, and give it to a ſtranger, and 
to the ſon of a ſlave ; or that they themſelves, thus deprived 
of their paternal dignity, would have borne the injuſtice in 
ſo abject, and ſupine a manner, and that at an age, when 
their faculties both of ſpeaking, and acting, were in their 
utmoſt vigor: For Tullius, being the ſon of a ſlave, could 
not have the advantage of them in birth, or much excel 


them in the dignity of age; being only three years older 


than one of them: For which reaſons, they would not, 


willingly, have yielded the ſovereignty to him. 


U-2 | VII. 
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VII. This opinion, is ſubject to ſome other abſurdities, 
which all the Roman hiſtorians have been ignorant of, ex- 
cept one, whom I ſhall name preſently : For it is allowed 
that Tullius, having ſucceeded to the kingdom after the 
the death of Tarquinius, enjoyed it four and forty years : 
So that, if the eldeſt of the Tarquinii was twenty ſeven years 
old when he was deprived of the ſovereignty, he muſt have 
been above ſeventy, when he killed Tullius: But the hi- 
ſtorians ſay, that he was then in the vigor of his age; and 
add, that he himſelf carried Tullius in his arms out of the 
ſenate, and threw him down the ſtairs : And his expulſion 
happened in the five and twentieth year after this. The ſame 
year, he is introduced making war againſt the * Ardeates, 
and performing every thing himſelf. Now, it is not rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that a man of ninety fx years of age, 
cgy}d, perſonally, aſſiſt at the operations of war. After he is 
deprived of the government, he, ſtill, makes war againſt the 
Romans, and continues to do ſo no leſs than fourteen years, 
he himſelf being preſent, as they ſay, upon all occaſions ; 
which is contrary to the general ſenſe of mankind : Thus, 
according to them, he muſt have lived above one hundred 
and ten years; which is a length of life unknown to our 
climate. Some of the Roman hiſtorians, being ſenſible of 


6+ Agpdealas. © Ardea was, formerly, five from the Tyrrhene ſea. While 
a City of great note, and the capital of Tarquinius was beſieging Ardea, the 
the Rutuli. It is, now, a village, and revolution happened at Rome, by 
retains its name. It lies twenty Ro- which he was baniſhed, and monarchy 
man miles ſouth eaſt of Rome, and proſcribed. 
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theſe abſurdities, have endeavoured to ſolve them by others; 
alledging that, not Tanaquil, but one Gegania, of whom 
we read nothing in hiſtory, was the mother of theſe children. 
Again, the marriage of Tarquinius is unſeaſonable, he being 
then very near fourſcore years old, and the begetting chil- 
dren, in men of that age, incredible. Neither was he child- 
leſs, ſo as to with for children at any rate; for he had two 
daughters, and theſe, already, married. Conſidering, there- 
fore, all theſe impoſſibilities, and abſurdities, I agree with 
7 Piſo Frugi, and affirm that theſe children were not the 
ſons, but the grandſons of Tarquinius : For he is the only 
hiſtorian, who has maintained this opinion, which he has 
aſſerted in his annals ; unleſs the children were the king's 
grandſons by birth, and his ſons by adoption; and this may 
have miſled all-the other Roman hiſtorians. Theſe things 
being premiſed, it is time to reſume the narration we have 
interrupted. 
VIII. When Tullius thought he had ſecured to himſelf 
the poſſeſſion of the kingdom, by having receiyed the go- 
vernment of it, and expelled the faction of the Marcii, he 
celebrated the funeral of Tarquinius in a magnificent man- 
ner, as if he had, juſt before, died of his wounds, and adorned 
his memory with a noble monument, and all other honors ; 
and, from that time, as guardian of the royal children, he took 
upon himſelf the adminiſtration, and care, both of their 
private fortunes, and the public affairs of the city. But theſe 
proceedings were not agreeable to the patricians, who could 


2. TIetowy, See the 2 5th annotation on the firſt book. 
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not ſee, without indignation, and reſentment, that Tullius 
had, artfully, obtained a kind of regal power, without either 
the concurrence of the ſenate, or any other requiſite ordained 
by the law. And the moſt powerful of them, oſten, met to- 
gether, and diſcourſed with one another concerning the means 
of putting an end to this illegal government ; and they 
came to this reſolution, that the farſt time Tullius aſſembled 
the ſenate, they would compel him to lay aſide the rods, 
and the other enſigns of royalty; and that, after this was 
done, they would appoint thoſe magiſtrates, called interreges, 
and, by their means, chuſe a perſon, according to the laws, 
who ſhould govern the city. While they were taking theſe 
reſolutions, Tullius, having notice of their deſign, applied 
himſelf to flatter, and court the poorer ſort, in hopes of 
retaining the power by their means; and, having aſſembled 
the people, he placed the children before the tribunal, and 
ſpoke in the following manner: 

IX. «I think myſelf under a great obligation, Citizens, 
« to take care of theſe infants: For Tarquinius, their 
« orandfather, received me, when I was deprived both of 
« my father, and my country, and brought me up, being 
<« no leſs tender of me, than of his own children: He, alſo, 
gave me one of his two daughters in marriage; and, 
during the whole courſe of his life, continued to honor, 
« and love me, as you, alſo, know, with the ſame affection, 
ce as if I had been his own ſon: And, after the treacherous 
« deſign formed againſt him was executed, he intruſted me 


« yith the care of theſe children, if he ſhould happen to 


die. 
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« die. Who, therefore, will think me pious towards the 
ce gods, or juſt towards men, if I abandon, and betray the 
« orphans, to whom I am ſo much obliged But I am 
c reſolved, as far as I am able, neither to betray the truſt 
« repoſed in me, nor to abandon the children in the forlorn 
ce condition, to which they are reduced. You, alſo, ought 
ce in juſtice to remember the benefits their grandfather con- 
e ferred upon the commonwealth, in reducing to your 
« obedience ſo many cities of the Latines, your rivals for 
« the ſovereignty; in making all the Tyrrhenians, the 
« moſt powerful of your neighbours, your ſubjects; and in 
« forcing the Sabine nation to ſubmit to you; all which he 
c effected with many, and great dangers. While, therefore, 
« he himſelf was living, it became you to give him thanks for 
« the advantages you had received from him; and, now he is 
« dead, it becomes you to make a grateful return to his 
« poſterity, and not to bury the remembrance of the bene- 

fits, together with the perſons of your benefactors. Look 
d upon yourſelves, therefore, to have been all left the 
« common guardians of theſe, infants; and confirm to 
« them the ſovereignty their orandfather left them : For 
ce they will not receive ſo great an advantage from my ſingle 
e guardianſhip, as from the joint aſſiſtance of you all. I am 
ce under a neceſſity of ſaying theſe things, becauſe I hear 
ce that ſome people are conſpiring againſt them, and deſire 
eto transfer the kingdom to, others. I deſire you, allo, 
„Romans, to call to mind the many battles I have fought 


« for your {overeignty ; : theſe, which are neither inconſi- 
e derable 
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« derable in themſelves, nor few in number, I need not 
e relate, becauſe you are acquainted with them: But, 

} « whatever acknowledgements they may claim from you, I 

cc defire you will pay them to theſe children: For the deſign 
ce of protecting the poſterity of Tarquinius, not of ſecuring 
ce the ſovercignty to myſelf (of which, if that was my aim, I 

« am not leſs worthy than any other) has led me to take 
« upon myſelf the adminiſtration of the public affairs. 
« Behold me in the poſture of a ſupplant, and let me 
ce intreat you not to abandon theſe orphans, who are, now, 
ce indeed, only in danger of loſing the ſovereignty ;. but, if 
ce this firſt attempt of their enemies ſucceeds, will be, alſo, 
« expelled the city: However, concerning theſe, I need ſay 
ce no more, ſince you both know, and will perform, your 
ce duty. I ſhall, now, acquaint you with the benefits I myſelf 
ce propoſe to confer upon you, and with the reaſons, that 
« induced me to call you together. Thoſe among you, 
ce who have contracted debts, and, through poverty, are 
ce unable to diſcharge them, as they are citizens, and have 
ce undergone many labours in the ſervice of their country, 
« I defire to relieve; and, to the end that ſuch, as have 
« ſecured the common liberty, may not be deprived of their 
« own, I will myſelf ſupply them with money to pay their 
cc debts. As to thoſe, who ſhall, from this time, contract 
ce debts, I will not ſuffer them to be carried to priſon on 
« account of thoſe debts; but will provide a law, that no 
man ſhall lend money on the ſecurity of the perſons of 
<« free men: For I look upon the poſſeſſion of the fortunes 


cc of 
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ce of the debtor to be a ſufficient ſecurity to the creditor ; 
« and, in order to lighten, for the future, the burden of the 
ce taxes you pay to the public, by which the poor are op- 
ce preſſed, and obliged to contract debts, I will order all the 
« citizens to give in a valuation of their poſſeſſions, and 
« every one to pay his ſhare of the taxes, according to 
« that valuation, which I hear is practiſed in the greateſt, 
« and beſt governed cities. And I look upon it in itſelf 
« to be both juſt, and advantageous to the public, that thoſe, 
« who have great poſſeſſions, ſhould pay great taxes; and 
c thoſe, who have ſmall poſſeſſions, ſmall ones. I am, alſo, 
« of opinion. that the public lands, which you have con- 
« quered by your arms, and now enjoy, ſhould not, as they 
now, are, be poſſeſſed by thoſe, who have the leaſt ſhame, 
« ahd who are not intitled to them either by gift, or pur- 
« chaſe; but, by thoſe among you, who have no lands of 
« their own, to the end that, as you are free men, you may 
te not be ſervants to others, nor cultivate their lands, inſtead 
« of your own: For a generous ſpirit cannot dwell in the 
ce breaſts of men in want of daily ſuſtenance. But, above all 
« theſe things, I have determined to render our conſtitution 
« equal, and common to all; and that juſtice be, impartially, 
te adminiſtered to all, and againſt all : For ſome are arrived 
« to that degree of infolence, that they take upon them- 
e ſelves to inſult the common people, and do not look upon 

8. Amaia duce. I have given the this paſſage, ro 5puo:ws ap Pow axgoadta!, 


lame ſenſe to 5a, in this place, that which, he tells his judges, was part of 
* Demoſthenes has given to 5powes in the oath they had taken. 
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« the poor among you to be, even, free men. To the end, 
c therefore, that great men may receive juſtice from, and 
« do juſtice to, their inferiors, I will provide ſuch laws, as 
ce ſhall, without diſtinction, prevent violence, and preſerve 
ce juſtice; and I myſelf will never ceaſe to ſupport the 
« equality of all the citizens.” 

X. While he was ſpeaking, the aſſembly, greatly, extolled 
him, ſome for his fidelity, and juſtice to his benefactors ; 
others, for his humanity, and generoſity to the poor; and 
others for his moderation, and public ſpirit towards thoſe 
of an inferior rank; but all loved, and admired him for 
making the laws, and juſtice, the rules of his government, 
After the aſſembly was diſſolved, the following days he 
ordered a liſt to be made of all the inſolvent debtors, toge- 
ther with the ſum each of them owed reſpectively; and this 
liſt being delivered to him, he commanded tables to be 
placed in the forum ; and, in the preſence of all the citizens, 
paid the money to their creditors. Having done this, he pub- 
| liſheda royal edit, by which it was ordained, that all thoſe, 

who enjoyed the profits of the public lands, and had converted 
them to their own uſe, ſhould quit poſſeſſion within a limited 


9 Teyyogrns. Portus has tranſlated 
this, aequalem dicendi libertatem, which, 
though it may be the literal ſenſe of 
the word, is not, I think, That, in 
which our author has taken it; ſince 
it has no relation either to the evils 
Tullius ſays the people had reaſon to 
complain. of, or to the remedies he 
propoſes for thoſe evils. Among theſe 
evils, he has, never, mentioned their be- 


ing deprived of an equal liberty of ſpeech, 


neither has he propoſed to redreſs this 
complaint : But he has complained of 
the inſolence of the great men; and, 
to reform this, he has promiſed to 
introduce an equal form of govern- 
ment, an equal adminiſtration of- 
juſtice, and equal laws. I have, there- 
fore, underſtood dxailwy n,. In 


this place, to relate to an equality of 
all the citizens. | 


time, 
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time, and that thoſe citizens, who had no lands, ſhould give 
in their names to him. He, alſo, compiled, and renewed 
ſome old laws enacted by Romulus, and Numa Pompilius, 
which had been neglected; and others he himſelf eſtabliſhed. 
While he was purſuing theſe meaſures, the patricians, find- 
ing they tended to deſtroy the power of the ſenate, were, 
highly, offended, and entered upon counſels contrary to 
Thoſe they had, before, reſolved on: For, at firſt, they had 
determined to deprive him of his illegal power; to appoint 
interreges; and, by their means, to chuſe a perſon, qualified 
by law, to govern : Whereas, they, now, thought it moft 
adviſeable to acquieſce under their preſent circumſtances, 
and to be paſſive: For they concluded that, if the ſenate 
brought the man they propoſed into the adminiſtration of 
the public affairs, the people, when they came to give their 
votes, would oppoſe them; and, if they left the election 
of the king to the people, all the curiae would chuſe Tullius, 
and, conſequently, he would appear to have a legal title to 
govern. They thought it, therefore, better for them to 
ſuffer him to continue in the poſſeſſian of the ſovereignty 
by ſtealth, and by deceiving, rather than perſuading the 
citizens, and, openly, receiving it. But none of their deſigns 
ſucceeded ; ſo artfully did Tullius defeat them, and, con- 
trary to their deſire, kept poſſeſſion of the kingdom. For, 
having, long before, cauſed a report to be ſpread about the 
city, that the patricians were forming treacherous deſigns 
againſt him, he came into the forum, meanly dreſſed, and 
with a countenance full of ſorrow, his mother Ocriſia, 
= 1 Tanaquil, 
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Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius, and all the royal family 
attending him; and the people flocking, in great numbers, 
to ſo unexpected a ſight, he aſſembled all the citizens, and, 
aſcending the tribunal, ſpoke to them in this manner: 
XI.“ The children of Tarquinius are, no longer, the 
only perſons expoſed to the ſeverity of their enemies, but 
my life, alſo, is, now, in danger; and I have reaſon to 


te fear that I ſhall be, cruelly, requited for my juſtice. For 


the patricians have formed treacherous deſigns againſt me, 


ce and I. have received information that ſome of them have 
« conſpired to kill me, without being able to charge me 
« with any crime; but, reſenting the benefits I have con- 
« ferred, and am prepared to confer upon the people, they 
e look upon thoſe benefits as ſo many injuries, undeſervedly, 
C accumulated upon themſelves. Some of theſe are uſurers, 
« who complain of me for not ſuffering the poorer fort 
c among you to be carried to priſon by them for non-pay- 


«© ment of their debts, and to be deprived of their liberty; 


ce others are ſuch, as rob the public, and enjoy the lands 
« you have purchaſed with your blood : Theſe, finding 
e themſelves obliged to quit the poſſeſſion of thoſe lands, are 


« as angry as if they were! deprived of their paternal eſtates, 


10+ Qortę T& Walowe anger pevor, Ka 
* r a%Adlews awodidoiles, This com- 
plaint, too common in caſes of reſti- 
tution, is loſt in all the editions, and 
manuſcripts, without excepting, even, 
That of the Vatican, though this be- 
gins the following ſentence with di de 
avermueves Tw coQogw, I am ſurpriſed 
none of the tranſlators, or commen- 


tators, ſaw that the text was here cor- 
rupted, and that di r ade and 
does could not belong to di ds avapercs 
r eoQogwy. I have made no other 
alteration in the words of the text, 
than That of s. into ov, which, how- 
ever ſmall, is ſufficient to do juſtice 
to Dionyſus, by ſtriking out a noble 


cc and 


thought from confuſion, 
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« and not compelled to reſtore Thoſe, that belong to others: 
« And others, who have contributed nothing to the expences 
« of the wars, think it hard to be obliged to give in a 
c valuation of their poſſeſſions, and to pay taxes in pro- 
ee portion to that valuation. But the general complaint of 
« them all is, that, from this time, they will be taught to 
« live according to written laws; and both to do juſtice 
« to you without diſtinction, and receive it from you; and 
not to abuſe the poor in the manner they now do, as if 
« they were ſlaves they had purchaſed with their money. 
<« Theſe complaints they have communicated to one another, 
« and have come to a reſolution, which they have confirmed 
« by their oaths, to recal the baniſhed men, and to reſtore 
« the kingdom to Marcius ſons, againſt whom you have 
« decreed an interdiction of fire, and water, for having aſſaſ- 
« finated Tarquinius, your king, a worthy man, and a lover 
« of his country,z: and, after they had committed ſo wicked 
« an act, for having fled from juſtice, and contrived to baniſn 
« themſelves. And, if I had not received early information 
« of theſe deſigns, they had, with the aſſiſtance of a foreign 
force, introduced the baniſhed. men into the city, in the 
middle of the night. You all know what would have 
« been the conſequence of this, without my acquainting 
you with it: That the Marcii, ſupported by the patricians, 
« having obtained the power without any trouble, would; 
« firſt, have ſeized me, as the guardian of the royal Rady, 
« and the perſon, who pronounced ſentence againſt them; 
« and, after that, have deſtroyed theſe children, and all the 


cc other 
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* other relatians, and friends of Tarquinius; and, as they 
<« are of an exceeding lavage, and tyrannical nature; they 
« would have treated our wives, mothers, daughters, and 
<« all the female ſex, like ſlaves, If it ĩs your pleaſure, alſo, 
« Romans, to recal the aſſaſſins, and make them kings; 
« to baniſh the ſons of your benefactors, and to deprive 
d them of the kingdom their grandfather left them, we ſhall 
« ſubmit to our fate. But we all, together with our wives, 
ce and children, make ſupplication to you, by all the gods, 
c and genius's, who watch over the affairs of men, that, 
<« in return for the many benefits Tarquinius, the grand- 
« father of theſe children, never ceaſed to confer upon you; 
ce in return for the many ſervices I myſelf have, as far as I 
( have been able, done you, you will grant us this ſingle 
„ favor, to declare your own ſentiments : For, if you think 
<« any other perſons more worthy of this honor, the children, 
« with all the other relations of Tarquinius, ſhall withdraw 
« themſelves from your city: As for myſelf, I ſhall take a 
« more generous reſolution : For I have, already, lived long 
« enough both for virtue, and for glory; and, if I am 
« diſappointed of your favor, which I look upon as the 
„ oreateſt of all advantages, I will never live diſregarded 
© among any other people. Take, then, the rods, and give 
* them, if you think fit, to the patricians; my preſence ſhall 
give you no trouble.“ | 
XII. While he was ſaying this, and offering to leave the 
tribunal, they all raiſed a vaſt clamor; and, mixing tears 
with their intreaties, beſought him to wy and continue in- 


the 
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the adminiſtration of affairs without fearing any man. 
After which, ſome of his emiſſaries, who had placed them- 
ſelves in different parts of the forum, cried out that they 
ought to make him king; and, defiring the curiae might 
be called together, inſiſted upon its being put to the vote. 
After theſe had fet the example, the whole body of the 
people were of the ſame opinion: Tullius, ſeeing this, 
reſolved not to let ſlip the opportunity, but told them that 
he thought himſelf under great obligations to them for re- 
membering the ſervices they had received from him; 
and, having aſſured them he would yet do them many 
more, if they thought proper to make him king, he ap- 
pointed a day for the election; and, ordered all the inhabi- 
tants of the country, as well as Thoſe of the city, to be preſent 
at it. The people being aſſembled on the day appointed, 
he called the curiae, and took the votes of each curia, one 
by one: And, being by all the curiae judged worthy of 
the royal dignity, he, then, accepted it from the plebeians, 
without ſhewing any regard to the ſenate, who refuſed to 
confirm the proceedings of the people according to their 
cuſtom. Being advanced to the ſovereignty by theſe 
means, he became the author of many civil inftitutions ; 


and carried on a preat, and memorable war againſt the 


Tyrrhenians. But I ſhall, firſt, givean account of his civil 
inſtitutions. 


XIII. As ſoon as he was inveſted with the government, 
he n che * lands . ſuch of the Romans, as, 


having, 
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* having no lands of their own, cultivated Thoſe of others. 
After which, he confirmed, in an aſſembly of the curiae, 
both the laws concerning private contracts, and Thoſe re- 
lating to injuries : Theſe were about fifty in number ; of 
which I need not make any mention at preſent. He, alſo, 
added two hills to the city, That called the Viminal, and 
the Eſquiline hill; each of which form in extent a con- 
ſiderable city: Theſe he divided among ſuch of the Ro- 
mans, as had no houſes, to the intent that they might build 
1 there; and he himſelf fixed his habitation in the moſt 
! | convenient part of the Eſquiline hill. This king was the 
| 


— - —— 
— ag : 
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laſt, who enlarged the circumference of the city by the addi- 
tion of theſe two hills to the other five, having firſt conſulted 
1 the auſpices, as the law directed, and performed the other 
| religious rites. Further than this the city has not, ſince, been 
extended, the gods, as they ſay, not allowing it: But all the 
inhabited parts rouhd it, which are many, and large, are open, 
and without walls, and yery much expoſed to the invaſion 

11+ ®flevscs. This word has been, 12+ Auo Nh Oviuvanus, & Lon 


already, explained in the eighteenth * Livy, alſo, ſays that Servius Tullius 
annotation on the ſecond book. Here added the Mons Viminalis, and Eſqui- 


ir, evidently, ſignifies thoſe among the 
Romans, who, having no lands of 
their own, cultivated Thoſe of others, 
Tv5 r ẽðiͤ 2X00 afy xa TH; aAAoleiats 
nceic, u rag 0165 yewgherar, as Tullius 


had deſcribed them in his ſpeech to the 


people, when he acquainted them with 


his deſign of dividing the public lands 


among thoſe, who had none of their 
own. This promiſe he, now, performs. 


linus to the city; and that he himſelf 


lived upon the latter in order todignify 
the place; ibique ipſe, ut loco dignitas 


feret, babitat. It is true that 8 Livy 


lays he added, alſo, the Mons Quiri- 
nalis : But we have, already, ſeen by 
our author, that this was done by 
Romulus, and Tatius ; which is con- 
firmed by Strabo as to Romulus. 


FB. i. c. 44. 5 B. ii. c. 50. b B. v. p. 358. 


of 
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of an enemy. And, whoever conſiders theſe buildings, and 


deſires to examine the extent of Rome, he will, neceſſarily, 
be miſled, for want of a certain boundary, that might di- 
ſtinguiſh the ſpot, to which the city extends, and where it 
ends; ſo connected are the buildings within the walls to 
Thoſe without, that they appear to the ſpectators like a city 
of an immenſe extent. But, if any one is deſirous to 
meaſure the circumference of it by the wall, which, though 
hard to be diſcovered by reaſon of the buildings, that ſur- 
round it in many places, yet preſerves, in ſeveral parts of it, 
ſome traces of the ancient ſtructure; and, to compare it with 
the circumference of the city of Athens, the circuit of Rome 
will not appear much greater, than That of the other. 
But, concerning the extent, and beauty of the city of Rome 
in its preſent condition, I ſhall ſpeak in a more proper 
lace. | 
: XIV. After Tullius had furrounded the ſeven hills with 
one wall, he divided the city into four regions, giving to 
them the names of the hills: The firſt he called the Pala- 
tine, the ſecond the Suburran, the third the Colline, and 
the fourth the Eſquiline region; by which means, he made 
the city to contain four tribes, which had, till then, conſiſted 
but of three; and he ordered that the citizens inhabiting 
each of the four regions, like perſons living i in villages, 
| ſhould neither take another hbuſe, give in their names for 
ſoldiers in any other place, nor pay their contributions ap- 
propriated to military uſes, and other purpoſes, which every 
man was bound to pay for the ſervice of the commonwealth; 
Vol. II. „ b _ » neither 
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neither did he, after this, levy ſoldiers, as before, according 
to the diviſion of the three national, but according to 
That of the four local, tribes eſtabliſhed by himſelf ; and, 


over each tribe, he appointed commanders, in the nature 
of chiefs of tribes, or villages, whom he ordered to take an 


account of the houſe every man lived in. After this, he 
commanded chapels to be erected in every ſtreet, by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, to the heroes, whoſe 
ſtatues are placed in the porticos of thoſe chapels; and 
made a law that ſacrifices ſhould be performed to them 
every year, each family contributing a cake. He directed, 
alſo, that the perſons, who attended, and aſſiſted thoſe, who 
performed the facrifices in theſe porticos on behalf of the 


neighbourhood, ſhould not be free men, but ſlaves; the 


23* Kal vi th N rag reg QuAas TR 
yivixes oealulna, ws wle go AN Nala 
rag TECCACUS rag TOTINAS, dal raf VO 
tavls diα etc teile. This, and the 
next period, are tranſpoſed by M.***, 
I ſhall defer entering into a detail of 


the tribes, till I come to the trial of 
Coriolanus. In the mean time, it will 


be ſufficient to take notice that the 
three national tribes, Qvaai yevumai, were 
the Ramnenſes, Tatienſes, and Luceres, 
inſtituted by Romulus; and the four 
local tribes, qvxau Troxrmes , thoſe, juſt 
now, mentioned by our author, I 
much ſuſpect that the laſt xa; was added 
by the tranſcibers. 

14+ Hes. WeovawTioss The tranſlators 
are much divided in rendering this 
paſſage, Portus has ſaid laribus, in 


iEumenid. y. 21. 


which he is followed by the French 
tranſlators. Sylburgius has ſaid geniis 
compitalibus. I have given the fame 
ſenſe to gown, that! Aeſchylus gives 
tO @povaia in this verſe, | 


Nanxaac; NP ONA IA u Aoyorg weroCilat. 


* 


Upon which, the Greek ſcholiaſt quotes 
the following verſe from Callimachus; 


X naa, Ae 1 2 ves NPONAIHN. 


Pallas Was, alſo, called Teporgigs, AS WE 
find in Harpocration, who gives this 
reaſon for it, qu To Te0 Ts Vas idevedai, 
becauſe her temple was placed before 
That of Apollo at Delphi. 'This-I 
take to be the ſenſe of WT eovwTiog, which | 
is, thus, explained by * Julius Pollux, 
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miniſtry. of ſlaves being looked upon as more acce to 
the heroes, than That of free men: Which feſtival the 
Romans, ſtill, continue to celebrate in a very ſolemn, and 


ov 


magnificent manner, a few days after the Saturnalia, calling 
it! Compitahia, from Compita, which, in their language, 
ſignifies Streets: In which, they preſerve the ancient cuſtom 
of performing thele propitiatory ſacrifices to the heroes, by 
the miniſtry of ſlaves; and, during theſe days, they take 
away every badge of their ſlavery, to the end that the ſlaves, 
being ſoftened by this inſtance of humanity, which has 
ſomething great, and ſolemn in it, ſhould render themſelves 
more acceptable to their maſters, and be leſs ſenſible of the 
ſeverity of their condition. - 8h 

XV. Tullius, alſo, divided the whole country into fix 
and twenty parts, as Fabius writes, which he, alſo, calls 
Tribes; and, adding the four city tribes to them, he makes 
the number of both to amount to thirty. Cato makes the 
whole number of tribes to have been the ſame under Tullius. 


But, according to Venonius, Tullius divided the coun 
into one and thirty tribes : So that, with the four city 


15+ Kopnilana., This was a move- 


I ſuppoſe, not, conſtantly, on the 
able feaſt among the Romans. We 


fourth of the nones of January ; fince 


find, here, that it was celebrated a few 
days after the! Saturnalia: Now, the 
laſt feſtival was begun to becelebrated, 
in our author's time, on the ſixteenth 
before the calends of January, the 
ſeventeenth of December, after Julius 
Caeſar had reformed the calendar. 
Before that, the Compitalia were, tho, 


Macrob. Saturn, B. i, c. 10. 


m Cicero ſays to Atticus, Ego quonian 
1111, 20. Januar. Compitalitius dies 
en, nolo eo die in Albanum venire, ne 
molęſtus ſim familiae. 

16+ Big ui &v.%.&1 ret OvAas. There 
is a note in Hudſon upon this occa- 
ſion, in which Sigonius is quoted for a 
reading in the manuſcript of Cardinal 


* Ad Attic. B. vii. Epiſt. 7. 


* 2 tribes, 
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tribes, the number of thirty five tribes, which ſubſiſts to this 


day, was completed. He deſerves the more to be credited in 
not fixing the number of the parts, into which the country 
was divided. After Tullius, therefore, had divided the 
country into a certain number of parts, whatever that was, 
he built places of refuge upon ſuch eminences, as could beſt 
provide for the ſecurity of the huſbandmen; to which 
he gave a Greek appellation, calling them IIæyo, Hills. 
To theſe places the inhabitants of the country repaired 
upon the appearance of an enemy, and, generally, paſſed 


Beſſarion, which, as it reſtores this 
paſſage, otherwiſe very obſcure, I have 
followed in the tranſlation. It is ſome- 
thing very ſurpriſing that M.“ 
ſhould have tranſlated this note with- 
out mentioning Hudſon's name. Ve- 
nonius, here quoted, is ſuppoſed to be 


the ſame hiſtorian Atticus ſpeaks of, 


when he is endeavouring to perſuade 
» Cicero to write hiſtory. It is not 
certain when he lived. I ſhall ſhew, 
| when we come to the trial of Corio- 
lanus, that it is impoſſible there could 
have been five and thirty tribes in the 
time of Servius Tullius, as Venonius 
aſſerted. But here ariſes a difficulty: 
The Vatican manuſcript, which agrees 
with the other in every thing but in 
the Name of Venonius, who is called, 
there, Ennonius, applies a&o7:50]egos to 
Ennonius, and Sigonius applies it to 
Cato: Now, I think it applicable to 
neither with regard to this fact; not 
to Cato, becauſe he aſſerts that there 
was the whole number of tribes in the 
reign of Tullius: Nor to Venonius, 
or Ennonius, becauſe he ſays that 


» De Leg. B. i. c. 2. 


Tullius divided the country into thirty 
one tribes. Whereas, the author, to 
whom Dionyſius gives the character 
of ate ον does not fix the nums 
ber of parts, into which the country 
Was divided, X. pier 0 Aue ο cv 
eg) ur z or, which is the ſame thing, 
does not fix the number of tribes : 
For, it appears throughout that the 
country was divided by Tullius, into 
as many parts, as there were ruſtic 
tribes. Since, therefore, the epithet 
of a E10mi5olspog is not applicable, upon 
this occaſion, either to Cato, or Ve- 
nonius, I cannot help thinking that 
the name of the author, to whom Dio- 
nyſius applied it, is loſt in all. the 
editions, and manuſcripts. Beſides, it 
ſeems ſtrange that he ſhould commend 
the authority of Cato, or Venonius, 
and yet follow neither, which it is 

plain he has not done: For he ſays 
there were no more than one, or two 
and twenty tribes, when Coriolanus 
was tried, that is, eighty ſeven 2 


after the time he, now, ſpeaks o 


o B. vii. e. 64. | ; 
the 
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the night there. Theſe, alſo, had their governors, whoſe 
duty it was to take an account of the names of all the 
huſbandmen, who belonged to the ſame village, and of 
the lands, by the culture of which they maintained them- 
ſelves. And, whenever there was occaſion to ſummon the 
huſbandmen to take arms, or to collect the contributions, 
that were aſſeſſed on each of them, theſe governors were to 
bring the men together, and levy the money; and, to the 
end that the number of theſe huſbandmen might be, eaſily, 
found, and, clearly, computed, he ordered them to erect 
altars to the gods, who preſided over, and were guardians of, 
the village, whom he directed them to honor by common 
ſacrifices every year; at which they were all to aſſemble; 
and, upon this occaſion alſo, he appointed a feſtival of great 
ſolemnity, called Paganalia; and compoſed laws concern- 
ing theſe ſacrifices, which the Romans obſerve to this day. 
To the expence of this ſacrifice, and of this congregation, 
he ordered all thoſe of the ſame village to contribute, by 
paying each of them a certain piece of money; one ſort of 
which was to be paid by the men, another by the women, 


and a third by the children: When theſe pieces of money 


17+ Haya. This feſtival is the ſecond of May. However, this 


thought to have been celebrated by feſtival is thus deſcribed by ? Ovid 
the Romans, on the ſixth before the 


nones of May, the ſecond of that Villice, da requiem terr ae, ſemente perattd; 
month, after they had done ſowin Da requiem, terram qui coluere, viris. 
their ſummer corn, which ſeems late Pagus agat / Rum. Pagum luſtr ate, coloni; 
for their climate; ſince, in many parts Et date paganis annua liba focis. 


of England, that ſeed time is over by 
| v Faſtor, B. i. . 667, | 
were” 


SF = 
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were told by thoſe, who preſided at the facritices, the number 
of people, diſtinguiſhed by their ſex, and age, became 
known. Being, alſo, defirous, as Lucius Piſo writes in the 
firſt book of his annals, to know the number of the inha- 
bitants of Rome, and of all, who were born, and died, and 
arrived to the age of manhood, he fixed the value of the 
piece of money, which, for each of them reſpectively, was 
to be paid by their relations into the treaſury of Ilithyia 


(called, by the Romans, Juno Lucina) for thoſe who were 
born; into That: of Venus (called, by them, Libitina) | 
| ſituated in a grove, for ſuch as died; and into the treaſury 


of * Juventus, for thoſe, who, then, arrived to the age of 
manhood : By which pieces of money, he could, every year, 
know both the number of all the inhabitants, and which of 
them had attained the military age. After he had eſtabliſhed 
theſe things, he ordered all the Romans to regiſter their 
names, and give in a valuation of their poſſeſſions, and, at 


18. Aguxios Iesy. See the 2 3 An- 
notation on the firſt book. 

19* Heav OD. The Latin tranſ- 
lators have rendered this, very proper- 
ly, Juno Lucina. Cicero ſhews her to 
be the ſame goddeſs with the Diana of 
the Greeks; Luna'eſt Lucina, Itaque, 
ut apud Graecos, Dianam, eamque Luci- 
feram, c, apud noſtros, Junonem Lu- 
cinam in pariendo invocant. She is 
repreſented on the reverſe of a medal 
of Fauſtina Aug. Pii, like a matron, 
holding, in her right hand, a patera, and, 
in her left, a ſpear, with this inſcription, 


IVNONI LVCINAE. 


De Nat. Deor. B. ii. c. 27. 


20+ Aim. This goddeſs, every 
body knows, preſided over funerals, 
The regiſter of the dead, kept by the 
treaſurers of Venus Libitina, is called, 
by * Suetonius, Ratio Libitinae; Peſti- 
lentia unius autumni, quo triginta fune- 
rum millia in rationem Libitinae ve- 
nerunt. 

21+ Neolylog, This goddeſs was 
called, by the Romans, Fuventus, 


Fuventas, and Juventa. She is re- 


preſented like Flora ; and, I believe, 
often, miſtaken for her by the anti- 
quaries. | 


Life of Nero, e. 39. 
the 
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the ſame time, to take the oath appointed by law, that they 
had given in a true, and, in all reſpects, a juſt valuation. 
They were, alſo, to ſet down the names of their parents, 
with their own age, and the names of their wives, and chil- 
dren; and every man was to declare in what part of the 
city, or, in what village in the country, he lived : And the 
puniſhment he ordained againft thoſe, who failed to regiſter 
all theſe particulars, was, that their poſſeſſions ſhould be 
forfeited, and themſelves whipped, and fold for ſlaves: 
Which law continued, long, in force among the Romans. 

XVI. After all had given in the account required, he 
took the regiſter ; and, obſerving both the number, and the 
greatneſs of their fortunes, he introduced the wiſeſt of all 
inſtitutions, from whence the Romans derive the greateſt 
advantages, as the effects of it have thewn; the inſtitution 
was this: He ſelected from the whole number of the citi- 
zens, one part, conſiſting of thoſe, whole poſſeſſions were the 
largeſt, and amounted to no leſs than one hundred minae 
of theſe he formed eighty centuries, whom he ordered to be 
armed with Argolic bucklers, with pikes, brazen helmets, 
corſlets, greaves, and ſwords: Theſe centuries he divided 
into two bodies, of forty centuries each; the firſt of which 
conſiſted of the younger ſort, whom he appointed to take the 
field in time of war; and the other, of the elder ſort, whoſe: 

22+ Exaloy pvoy, According to Ar- reading of the Vatican manuſcript. 
buthnot, a mina amounted to 30. 45. 7d. and, certainly, preferable to. agyvemas 
ſterling : Conſequently, one hundred in Stephens's edition, Concerning, 
minae will make 3221. 185. 44. theſe bucklers, ſee the 39th annotations 


23* Aomidas A. This is the on the firſt book. 
i duty 


. 
. 
5 
4 
5 
| : 
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Arſt claſs. 
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duty it was, when the others were in the field, to remain 
in the city, and defend it. This was the farſt claſs. In an 
engagement, the youth were poſted in the firſt line, and 
charged firſt. After that, from thoſe, who were left, he 
took another part, whoſe poſſeſſions, upon the regiſter, 
were * under ten thouſand drachmae, but not leſs than 
ſeventy five minae. Of this part he formed twenty centuries, 
whoſe arms he ordered to be the ſame with Thoſe of the 
former, except the corſlets, which he did not ſuffer them to 
wear; and, inſtead of bucklers, gave them ſhields : Theſe 


24* Ous vv evlog A {aver wy q uf, u u 


de werle nar iCdopyrovia pavay T0 πuνẽe. 


Our author reckons, now, by drach- 
mae, as he reckoned before, by minae: 


One hundred drachmae make one 


mina ; conſequently, 10,000 drachmae 
make 100 minae, or 322/. 18s. 4d. 
which was the qualification of the firſt 
claſs; as 75 minae, or 242 J. 35. 9 d. 
of our money, was the qualification 
of the ſecond ; that is, the qualifica- 
tion of the ſecond claſs was a fourth 
leſs than That of the firſt. I find that 
le Jay has underſtood all along that 
the members of the firſt claſs were to 


have one hundred, and Thoſe of the 
| ſecond ſeventy five minae annually ; 


and has tranſlated -theſe paſſages ac- 


cording to that ſuppoſition. But there 
is not the leaſt word in the Greek text 


to juſtify his tranſlation : Neither can 
it be imagined that, ſo early as the 


reign of Servius Tullius, a ſufficient 
number could have been found of 
men poſſeſſed of 322 pounds à year to 


complete the eighty centuries of the 


„B. il. 5. 734. 


25* A. Twv eoniduv aned uit Jvoevs. 
Artie was the Clypeus, and 9vgros the 
Scutum ; as the Latin tranſlators have, 
very well, rendered this paſſage. I 
have ſhewn in a note, juſt before re- 
ferred to, that the former was round, 
and the latter oblong. I know it is, 
generally, thought that the acrig, ſo 
early as the time of the Trojan war, 


was made of braſs: To ſupport this, 


the following verſe of * Virgil is quot- 
ed, where Anchiſes ſays to his ſon, as 
they were making their eſcape from 
Troy, 


ArdentesClypeos,atque zra micantia cerno. 


To this I ſhall oppoſe the only autho- 


Tity, that can be oppoſed to Virgil, I 


mean, That of Homer, who, ex- 
preſly, ſays that-the bucklers, both of 


the Trojans, and Greeks, were made 
of-leather, 


Autid ap ad Tewes x νẽ,Aa % 
A Q auf Sο,Üñð BOEIAL 
AZXITIAAZ ETKTRKAOTE. 


This paſſage anſwers a double purpoſe; 


II. tf, J. 451. s 


centuries, 
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centuries, alſo, he divided into thoſe, who were above forty 
five years old, and thoſe, who were of the military age, 


It ſhews, not only, the matter, but, 
alſo, the ſhape of their bucklers. I 
muſt, likewiſe, think that, if the ac. 
Jie Agyonmar, which were given to the 
ſoldiers of the firſt claſs, had been of 


braſs, our author would have applied 


that epithet to them, as well as to 
their xeavy, which he has not done. 
I know that Livy ſays all their de- 
fenſive weapons were of braſs ; Galea, 
clypeus, ocreae, lorica, omnia ex acre. 
But, it is very poſſible that he may 
have ſaid this with relation to ſubſe- 
quent times, rather than to That of 
Servius Tullius : For I am ready to 
own that, in later ages, their bucklers 


were made of braſs, and other metal. 


We come, now, to the ſcutum, Yveros. 
This was, certainly, made of thin 
boards, covered with neats leather. 
Pliny ſays the aquatic trees afforded 
the beſt wood for this purpoſe, parti- 
cularly, the willow, and the fig-tree : 
The reaſon he gives for it, is, that the 
wood of theſe trees is, not only, the 
lighteſt of all others, but, when pierced 
with any weapon, contracts itſelf pre- 
ſently, and ſhuts up its own wound; 
which makes it more difficult for a 
ſword to paſs through it. Quorum 
Plaga contrabit ſe protinus, clauditque 
ſuum vulnus, et ob id contumacius tranſ- 
mittit ferrum. In quo genere ſunt ficus, 
ſalix, tilia, betula, ſambucus, populus 


utraque, Leviſſima ex bis ficus et ſalix, 


ideoque utiliſſimac. For this reaſon, lee, 
which ſignifies a willow, is taken by the 
poets for a ſhield, as he is taken for a 
'S. 1 8 
2B. xlix. p. 468. 


Vol. II. 


W B. xvi. c. 40. 


* Eurip. Troades, . 1192. 


ſpear, becauſe theſe were made of aſh; 


A, A mwalewwy s Aaxwy, iter d 

Ev N raÞyoy yanxouloy ITEAN *. 

IIyAiada ME AEN, Thv wag: QiAw Togt Xegwy 
HN ex xD A 


The Romans uſed many ſorts of 


ſhields, moſt of which are repreſented 


on the pillar of Trajan, together with 
their arms both offenſive, and defenſive. 
The reader may, alſo, find there a 
very remarkable kind of ſhield, called 
by Dion Caſſius, arid; di zona ow 
Anvoeders 3 theſe were, particularly, uſed 
in forming the tetudo. Theſe ſhields 
reſembled a large tube, cut in two, 
Jengthwiſe. It is remarkable that the 
French language has no word to ex- 
preſs'a ſoield; which has obliged the 
two French tranſlators, I dare ſay, 
very much againſt their will, to render 
theſe words, av: Tw aoniduv antdut 
JI veexs, au lieu de boucliers preſque ronds, 
il leur en donna d'autres plus longs que 
larges, and, le bouclier d'une forme 4 - 
ferente. | | 

26. Trealsuν.̈ jAmuav, This divi- 
ſion, plainly, ſhews that the military 
age ended at forty five years complete: 
It is not ſo certain when it began, 


Many are of opinion that it was at the 


end of the ſixteenth year ; but Irather 
think that the military age did not 
begin, I mean in the time of the com- 
monwealth, when the laws were in 
vigor, till the ſeventeenth year was 
completed, when the manly gown, 
toga virilis, was received. | 


X 1 Iliad, *. 5. 143. r 


2 con- 
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conſtituting ten centuries of the younger ſort, whoſe duty 
it was to ſerve their country in the field; and ten of the 
elder, to whom - he committed the defence of the walls: 
This was the ſecond claſs : Their poſt in battles was in the 
ſecond line. Of thoſe, who were left, he formed a third 
claſs, conſiſting of ſuch, whoſe poſſeſſions were under ſeven 
thouſand five hundred drachmae, but not leſs than fifty 
minae : The armour of theſe he diminiſhed, not only, by 
taking away the 'corflets, as from the ſecond, but, alſo, the 
greaves : He formed, likewiſe, twenty centuries of theſe, 
dividing them like the former, according to their age, and 
aſſigning ten centuries to the younger ſort, and ten to the 
elder. In actions, the poſt of theſe centuries was in the 
third line. N 

XVII. Again, he took from thoſe, who were left, ſuch, 
whoſe poſſeſſions were leſs than five thouſand drachmae, and 
amounted to five and twenty minae; and of theſe he formed 
a fourth claſs: This he, alſo, divided into twenty centuries 

ten of which he compoſed of. fuch, as were in the vigor of 
their age; and the other ten of thoſe, who were paſt it, in 
the ſame manner as the former : He ordered the arms of theſe 
to be ſhields, ſwotds, and pikes; and their poft in engage- 

ments to be in the laſt line. The fifth claſs he formed 


„ 


a ö 
” — — 


7. Tracn us alm. This ſeems con- fourth line, conſiſting of the fourth 
trary to the received opinion, which claſs. For the fifth claſs were, cer- 


ſuppoſes the Roman armies to have 
been drawn up only in three lines, 
called the Haſtati, Principes, and Tri- 
arii : Whereas, our author ſpeaks of a 


Romans Accenf, as the fourth line 


tainly, light armed men, who, as he 
ſays, F rateche ego; and theſe 
1 look upon to have been called by the 


of 
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of thoſe, whoſe poſſoſſions were from twenty five, to twelve 
minae and a half; which he divided into thirty centuries : 
Theſe were, alſo, diſtinguiſhed. according to their age; 
fifteen of theſe centuries being allotted to the elder fort, and 
fifteen to the younger. Theſe he armed with darts, and 
ſlings; and placed out of the line of battle. He ordered 
four unarmed centuries to follow thoſe, who were armed ; 
two of which conſiſted of armourers, and carpenters, and of 
thoſe, whoſe buſineſs it was to prepare every thing, that might 
be of uſe in time of war; and the other two of trumpeters, 
and blowers of the horn, and of ſuch, as, with any other 
Inſtruments, ſounded the charge. The artificers were 
divided, according to their age, into two centuries, and 
added to the centuries of, the ſecond claſs ; That conſiſting 
of the elder artificers, following the elder centuries ; and 
That of the younger, the younger centuries. The trum- 
peters, and blowers of the horn were added to the fourth 
claſs ; and one of their centuries, alſo, conſiſted of the elder 
ſort, and the other, of the younger. Out of all the cen- 
turies the braveſt men were choſen to command them : 


were called Rorarii. * Livy, indeſcrib- cundum Rorarios minus roboris actate 


ing the method of the Romans in 
drawing up theirarmies, gives the firſt 
line to the Haſtati; Prima acies Haſtati 
erant; the ſecond to the Principes ; 
Robuſtior inde aetas —quibus Principibus 
eſt nomen. He, then, comes to the 
Triarii; Primum vexillum Triarios 
ducebat; veteranum militem ſpectatae 
virtutis. Next to theſe; were poſted 
the Rorarii, or the fourth claſs ; Se- 


2B. vüi. c. 8. 


242 


factiſſue. The fifth claſs had no cer- 
tain poſt, but ſtood in the rear of the 
army, ready to receive the command 
of the general, who, ſometimes, or- 
dered them to charge in one place, 
and, ſometimes, in another: Theſe 
Livy calls Accenſos; Tertium Accenſos, 
minimae fiduciae manum : eo et in poſtre- 
mam aciem 7eficiebantur. 


And 
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And each of theſe commanders took care that his century 
ſhould yield a ready obedience to orders. 

XVIII. This was the diſpoſition, which completed the 
army, both of the ** heavy armed, and light armed, foot: 
As for the horſe, he choſe them out of ſuch, as had the 
greateſt poſſeſſions, and were of diſtinguiſhed birth. Of 
theſe he formed eighteen centuries, and added them to the 


firſt fourſcore centuries of the heavy armed foot. Theſe 


centuries of horſe were, alſo, commanded by perſons of the 


- greateſt diſtinction. Of the reſt of the citizens, whoſe poſ- 


ſeſſions did not amount to twelye minae and a half, being 


more in number than the former, he compoſed one century, 


and freed them from ſerving in the army, and from all forts 
of taxes. Thus, there were fix diviſions which the Romans 
call Claſſes, deriving the term from the Greek word, Kg, 
which ſignifies a Summons: (For, inftead of the verb, which 
we uſe in the imperative mood, Ka, Call, they ſay Kn, 


28. Þanaſyiluy. The Latin tranſla- 
tors have rendered this, Legionariorum. 
This I will not find fault with, be- 
cauſe I know that Þ Caeſar uſes that 
word for the foot of a legion. Whe⸗ 
ther this will juſtify the French tranſ- 
lators in rendering it des legionaires, 
muſt be left to the reader. Our author 
has been treating of the Roman foot, 
and, now, proceeds to treat of their 
horſe. It is certain that the Roman 
legions conſiſted both of foot, and 
horſe; and, equally, certain that the 
Macedonian phalanx conſiſted only of 
foot. The Greek hiſtorians, and the 


' maſters of tactics, conſtantly, oppoſe | 
b Bell. Gall. B. i. c. 42, * Livy, B. xxxvii.c. 40, #4 Aeneid. B. viii. y. 654: 


oxniai to CAN; and our author, in 
this paſſage, has oppoſed Paralyilai to 
%; for which reaſon, I have given 
the ſame ſenſe to o ν a, which the 
former give to xa. 


29, Kana. This is a farther proof of 


what our author has been, all along, 
contending for, that the Romans were, 
originally, Greeks. There is an ob- 


ſervation of Servius upon the following 


verſe of Virgil, which deſerves to be 
mentioned upon this occaſion 


Romuleoque recens horrebat regia culms. 
Curiam Calabriam dicit, quam Romulus 


texerat culmis; ad quam calabatur, id 


eſt, vocabatur ſenatus. 


Cala; 
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Cala; and the Claſſes they, anciently, called Calgſes) the cen- 
turies, of which theſe claſſes conſiſted, amounting to one 
hundred and ninety three. The firſt claſs contained ninety 
eight centuries with the horſe; the ſecond, twenty two, 
with the artificers ; the third, twenty; again, the fourth 
contained twenty two, with the trumpeters, and blowers of 
the horn; the fifth, thirty; and the laſt of all one century, 
conſiſting of the poor citizens. 

XIX. In conſequence of this diſpoſition, he raiſed ſoldiers 
according to the diviſion of the centuries; and taxes, in 
proportion to their poſſeſſions : For, whenever he had oc- 
caſion to raiſe ten thouſand, or, as it happened, twenty 
thouſand men, he ** divided that number among the hundred 
and ninety three centuries, and ordered each century to 
furniſh the number of men, that fell to its ſhare. As to 
the expence, neceſſary to ſupply the army with proviſions, 
and for other military uſes, he, firſt, computed how much 
money would be ſufficient to anſwer that expence ; and 
having, in like manner, divided that ſum among the hundred 
and ninety three centuries, he ordered every man to pay his 


** Kaladiaigay ro FAybog es rug ixalov 
mages No Both the Latin 
tranſlators have rendered ro wAydos, in 
this place, as if our author underſtood 
it of the people, who, upon this oc- 
caſion, were divided into the hundred 
and ninety three centuries. I have 
taken it in the ſame ſenſe as if the 
Greek words had been r wAytos ron 
Sell 7 xa anxInooperury the num- 
ber of the ſoldiers to be raiſed. I think 
myſelf juſtified in this by what follows, 


where it is ſaid that, after Tullius had 
computed the expence, that was ne- 
ceſſary for their military preparations, 
he divided, that ſum, among the 1 93 
2 For diziugav v avlev rα 
eig Ts to evvsunxovialgers Nou, Which 
are the words there made uſe of, are 
ſcarce Greek, unleſs ⁊u dam, which 
precedes, is underſtood, The French 
tranſlators, I dare ſay, ſaw the diffi- 
culty of this paſſage, by their leaving, 


it out. 
| ſhare 
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ſhare towards it, in proportion to his poſſeſſions : Thus it 
happened that thoſe, who had the largeſt poſſeſſions, being 
fewer in number, but diſtributed into more centuries, were 
obliged to ſerve oftener, and without any intermiſſion, and 
to pay greater taxes, than the reſt ; that thoſe, who had ſmall, 
and moderate poſſeſſions, being more in number, but 


31. Emoou ATION AN. This can 
never be the true reading, any more 
than exocu. gory eAarloow in the Vatican 
manuſcript: Becauſe. I do not think 
that either of theſe ſignify viginti cen- 
turiis inferiores, which is the ſenſe the 
Latin tranſlators have given to theſe 
words; ſince to expreſs this ſenſe, it 
muſt have ſtood thus in the Greek; 
e001 Moy wv tAatloor. But, even, in this 
caſe, I cannot underſtand how thoſe, 
who had ſmall, or moderate poſſeſſions, 
were fewer than the members of the 
firſt claſs by twenty centuries, I have 
read a note of M.“ * ®, upon this 
paſſage, in which he explains it thus : 
The firſt claſs conſiſted of eighty cen- 
turies, the ſecond, third, and fourth, 
of twenty each : In the firſt, were the 
rich citizens; and, in the other three, 
Thoſe of moderate fortunes : Conſe- 
quently, ſays he, the citizens of mode- 
rate fortunes made twenty centuries 
leſs than the rich, who compoſed the 
firſt claſs of eighty centuries. I ap- 
plaud this gentleman's diligence, 
though I cannot admit of his expli- 
cation. He himſelf own that, in this 
compariſon, Dionyſius takes no notice 
either of the eighteen centuries of 
horſe, that were added to the firſt claſs, 
or of the four centuries of artificers, 
and trumpeters that were added to the 
ſecond, and fourth claſs. But this is 
not all: Here is no notice taken of 


— 


the thirty centuries of the fifth clafs ; 


which is, alone, ſufficient to render 
this explication imaginary. Inſtead, 
therefore, of endeavouring to explain 
what is inexplicable, I will endeavour 
to reſtore the text, in ſuch a manner, 
as to make the whole period conſiſtent 
with itſelf. Dionyſius tells us that 
three things reſulted from this method 
of raiſing men by the diviſion of the 
people into centuries, and money, by 
levying it in proportion to every man's 
poſſeſſions : The firſt was, that the 
rich, being fewer in number, and 
divided into more centuries, ſerved 
without intermiſſion, and paid greater 
taxes than the reſt : The ſecond, that 
thoſe of moderate fortunes, being more 
in number, and diſtributed into fewer 
centuries, ſerved ſucceſſively, and paid 


ſmall taxes : And the third, that the 


poor neither ſerved, nor paid any 
taxes. This is certainly the Eat, and 
theſe the conſequences flowing from 
this regulation: In order, therefore, 
to adapt the text to this ſenſe, we have 
no more to do, than to repeat the 
ſame words our author himſelf has 
made uſe of in the firſt member of 
this period, and to read Tos ds r Ha 
Xa AH xexlyuurvors, NeDνe A vow, eng 
A ov ag ds NN peperioprerorcy Salt vc ws 
Ts oMlaxis tx diadoxns, xa Braxaas ovv- 


TEAELY 10 POL HS. : 
diſtributed 
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diſtributed into fewer centuries, ſerved ſeldom, and ſueceſ- 
ſively, and paid ſmall taxes; and that thoſe, whoſe poſſeſ- 
ſions were not ſufficient to maintain them, were diſcharged 
of every thing, that was burdenſome. Tullius made none 
of theſe regulations without reaſon, but, from a perſuaſion 
that all men look upon riches as the prize contended for in 
war, and that the deſire of preſerying them induces all men 
to ſubmit to the hardſhips of it : He thought it, therefore, 
reaſonable that thoſe, who had moft to loſe, ſhould ſuffer 
the greateſt hardſhips, both in their perſons, and in their 
fortunes; that thoſe, who had leſs to loſe, ſhould be 
leſs burdened in reſpect to both; and that thoſe, who had 
nothing at ſtake, ſhould be diſcharged from every burden ; 
from * taxes, by reaſon of their poverty; and from the 
ſervice, becauſe they paid no taxes: For, at that time, the 


32* Toy pry ain Pogay arrovourys d Thy 


amol It appears, by a note in Hud- 
ſon, that ner, which Sylburgius excepts 
againſt, is ſupported by the authority 
of the Vatican manuſcript, which ſup- 
plies the paſſage in this manner, 2 
le e10Pogey erorvoparyys ras rm aTpIEN, 
1 os Sealawy 81% T1 c Co αν. Upon 
this, I ſhall make two obſervations : 
The firſt; that, after Hudſon had con- 
tended for reading we from the au- 
thority of the Vatican manuſcript, he 
has omitted that particle in giving the 


words of that manuſcript : The ſecond, 


that du ru «oPoeay, plainly, contra- 
dicts what our author has, before, aſ- 
ſerted, viz. that the ſixth claſs, that 
is, the poor, were exempted both from 


_ © Thucyd. B. i. c. 137. 


f gs Ouxvd. Wap. c. 5. 


ſerving, and paying taxes, cala Te 
artenves, non warns eifÞPopots tmromorv 
alex: I would, therefore, read the 
paſſage in this manner, ro- Le etc 
anoAvoumes dia thy anogiar, ro be ge- 
ret du Thy 3x, 10 Pope, The learned 
reader will not be ſurpriſed at the uſe 
of the negative particle ov before a 
ſubſtantive, when he reflects that he 
has read, in a remark of © Thucydides. 
upon the letter of Themiſtocles to 
Artaxerxes, m Twy ytPvewv OY d. 
This kind of expreſſion our author 
has, not only, taken notice of in his 
f critical works, but, alſo, imitated in 


the following paſſage, a teil a cal a Þ govy- 


calls r Pwparay Amavos Tys OY we- 
eri eignet. 6 


« B. x. e. 43. 
| Romans 


w 
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Romans received no pay from the public, but ſerved at their 
own expence; from whence he concluded it to be unrea- 
ſonable either that thoſe men ſhould be charged with taxes, 
who were ſo far from having wherewithal to pay them, 
that they wanted daily neceſſaries; or that ſuch, as contri- 
buted nothing to the public taxes, ſhould, like mercenary 
troops, be maintained in the field at the expence of others. 
XX. Having, by this means, laid the whole burden both 
of the dangers, and expences upon the rich, and ſeeing they 
were diſcontented at it, he contrived, by another method, 
to relieve their uneaſineſs, and mitigate their reſentment, by 
granting to them an advantage, the deſign of which was to 
throw the whole power of the commonwealth into their 
hands, and to take it from the poor; the conſequence of 
which meaſure the common people were not aware of: 
The advantage he gave them related to the afſemblies of 
the people, where matters. of the greateſt moment were en- 
acted by the latter. I have ſaid before, that, by the ancient 
laws, three things were ſubje& to the power of the people; 
all of the greateſt conſequence, and neceſlity: Theſe were 
the election of magiſtrates, both civil, and military; the 
enacting, and repealing of laws; and the declaring war, 
and making peace: In the determination of all which, they 
| voted by their curiae ; and citizens of the ſmalleſt fortunes 
had an equal vote with Thoſe of the greateſt ; the rich 
being but few in number, as may well be ſuppoſed, and the 
poor much more numerous, the latter carried every thing 
| by a majority of votes. Tullius obſerving this, transferred 


this 
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this majority from the poor, to the rich: For, whenever he 
thought proper to have magiſtrates appointed, a law conſi- 
dered, or war to be declared, he aſſembled the people by cen- 
turies, inſtead of aſſembling them by curiae: And he firſt 
called the centuries of the firſt claſs to give their votes: 

Theſe were the eighteen centuries of horſe, and the four- 
ſcore centuries of foot: As theſe centuries amounted to 
three more than all the reſt, if they agreed, their opinion 
carried it, and the affair was decided: But, in caſe all theſe 
did not agree, then he called the twenty two centuries of 
the ſecond claſs; and, if the votes were ſtill divided, he 
called the centuries of the third claſs; and, in the fourth 
place, Thoſe of the fourth claſs ; and ** this he continued to 


33* Kats Ty] soltest ute Ty yeveod au 
Ae inla N vin to. I 
cannot approve of the correction of 
Sylburgius, who prefers i, to ine; 
becauſe 97, not 96, was the majority 
of 193 centuries, I ſuſpect much that 
6140\yÞor, Or evu yo, was the word 
made uſe of by our author upon this 
occaſion, and not uwyqu; becaule I 
. never met with the latter uſed in this 
ſenſe by him, or any other writer. 
And he himſelf uſes the word in ano- 
ther ſenſe a few lines before. When 
8 I ſay this, I would not be underſtood 
to aſſert that 1wolyÞo, was, never, uſed 
to ſignify conſentientes; I only ſay, I 
never met with the word taken in that 
ſenſe. Before I leave the ſubject of 
this paſſage, I muſt beg leave to make 
a few obſervations on the method of 
voting in the Comitia Centuriata, by 


Vol. II. 


which the fate of the greateſt part of 
the then known world was, once, de- 
termined. The whole number of cen- 
turies amounted to 193; of theſe the 
firſt claſs alone contained 98, which, 
if they all agreed, was a majority of 
three ; but, if they gn, the pre- 
ſiding magiſtrate called the ſecond claſs, 
and ſo on, till 97 centuries were of the 
ſame opinion: This was the ſmalleſt 
majority; but, when this was, once, 
obtained, it was in vain to call any 
more : However, it might, poſſibly, 
happen that, after the fifth claſs had 
voted, the 192 centuries, contained in 
thoſe five claſſes, were, equally,divided, 
that is, 96 on each ſide : In this caſe, 
the vote of the ſixth claſs decided the 
queſtion, After this ſtate of the caſe, 
I believe the reader will agree with me, 


that the cenſure, paſſed upon our au- 


5 See the eighty third annotation on the ſecond book. 


do 


» 


A a 
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do, till ninety ſeven centuries concurred in the ſame opi- 


nion: And if, after the centuries of the fifth claſs had been 
called to give their votes, this happened not to be the caſe, 
and that the opinions of the hundred and ninety two cen- 
turies were equally divided, he, then, called the laſt century, 
conſiſting of a great number of thoſe citizens, who were 
poor, and, for that reaſon, diſcharged of the obligation both 
of ſerving, and paying taxes; and, with which fide ſoever 
this century joined, That fide carried it ; but this ſeldom 
happened, and was next to impoſſible: Generally, the 
queſtion was determined by calling the firſt claſs, it being, 
rarely, neceſſary to call the fourth: So that, the fifth, and 
laſt were ſuperfluous. 
XXI. In eſtabliſhing this inſtitution, which gave ſo 
great an advantage to the rich, Tullius concealed his in- 
tentions from the people, as I ſaid, and, by this ſtrategem, 
took the power of the commonwealth out of the hands 


thor by M. ***, is very ill grounded. 


He ſays that Dionyſius was in too 


much haſte (Se trop preſſe) in aſſert- 
ing that they took the votes of the 
firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth claſſes, 
till 97 were of the ſame opinion, be- 
fore he had ſaid that they took the 
votes of the ſixth claſs. The reaſon 
he gives for this cenſure is, that, till 
they had taken the votes of the fifth, 
and the ſixth claſſes, there could not be 

7 on one ſide, and 96 on the other. 
But the misfortune of this reaſoning 
is, that he makes Dionyſius aſſert an 
abſurdity, and then quarrels with him 


for aſſerting it. When our author 


ſays they called the firſt, ſecond, third, 
and fourth claſſes to give their votes, 
till 97 centuries were of the ſame opi- 
nion, he does not fay that, when this 


happened, there were 96 centuries of 


the other opinion. On the contrary, 
he ſays that, after the fifth claſs had 
voted, it might happen that the 192 
centuries were, equally, divided, that 
is, that there were 96 on each ſide: 
Upon which, the ſixth claſs was called, 
whoſe vote decided the queſtion ; and 
then, and not till then, there were 96 
centuries on one fide, and 97 on the 


Other. 


of 


1 


LE) 


— 
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of the poor: For they all thought they had an equal 


ſhare in the government, becauſe every ſingle man was 
aſked his opinion, each in his own century: But they 
were deceived in this, that the whole century, whether 
it conſiſted of a ſmall, or of a very great, number of 
citizens, had but one vote; and, alſo, in this, that the 
centuries, which firſt gave their votes, conſiſted of men of 
the greateſt fortunes; which centuries, though more in 
number than all the reſt, yet contained fewer citizens : 
But above all, in that the poor, who were very numerous, 
had but one vote, and were the laſt called. This being 
eſtabliſhed, the rich, though obliged to pay great taxes, 
and expoſed, without intermiſſion, to the dangers of war, 
yet, when they ſaw themſelves the arbiters of the greateſt 
affairs, and had taken the whole power out of the hands of 
thoſe, who were not under the ſame obligations, they bore 
theſe burdens the more eafily : And the poor, who had 
the leaſt ſhare in the government, finding themſelves diſ- 
charged both of taxes, and of the ſervice, prudently, and, 
quietly, ſubmitted to this diminution of their power : And 
the commonwealth itſelf had the benefit of ſeeing the ſame 
perſons, who were to reſolve upon what ſhould be for her 
advantage, take the greateſt ſhare of the dangers attend- 


ing thoſe reſolutions, and appointed to carry them into 


execution. This inſtitution was obſerved by the Romans 


for many generations; but has been altered in our time, 


and changed to a more popular form; ſome great neceſſity 
* forced this change, which has not been effected by a 
A a 2 diſſo- 
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diſſolution of the centuries, but by their not being * called 


to vote in the exact order, that was, anciently, obſerved ; 
which I myſelf have taken notice of, having been, often, 
preſent at the elections of their magiſtrates. But this is not 
a proper place to conſider theſe things. 

XXII. Tullius, therefore, having completed the cenſus, 
aſſembled all the citizens in arms, in the largeſt field before 
the city; and drew up the horſe in their reſpective troops, 
and the foot in their lines, placing the bodies of light 
armed forces, each in their own centuries.: After which, 
he performed an expiatory ſacrifice with a bull, a ram, and 


34* Tys xAyoews. This reading of the 
Vatican manuſcript is, I think, pre- 
ferable to eorwe, which ſtands in all 
the editions, but can have no place 
here; ſince our author ſays he made 
this obſervation by having been, often, 
preſent at the elections of their magi- 
ſtrates, at which the centuries pro- 
nounced no judgement, properly, ſo 
called. As our author ſeems to defer 
to another opportunity the entering 
into a detail of the popular alteration, 
made in calling the centuries to give 
their votes, and, as nothing of this 
kind appears in that part of his hiſtory, 
which remains, I ſuſpect that altera- 
tion was made, when all the centuries 
came to draw lots which ſhould be, 
firſt, called to vote: This, certainly, was 
more popular, than for the centuries 
of the firſt claſs, always, to vote firſt. 
When, or upon what occaſion, this 
method of drawing lots was introduced, 
cannot find; but many paſſages in 


h Livy, B. xxvi. c. 22. 


i Id. B. xxvii. c. 6. 


the ancient authors ſnew that this was 
become the conſtant practice, when- 
ever the Comitia Centuriata were held. 
The century, to whoſe lot it fell to 
vote firſt, was called * Praerogativa 
Praerogativa Veturia juniorum decla- 
ravit conſules T. Manlium Torquatum, 
et T. Otacilium. The firſt century, 
therefore, that voted, was called Prac- 
rogativa, and the reſt jure vocatae, 1 
ſuppoſe, becauſe they were called in 
their turn. i Galeria Juniorum, quae ſorte 
Praerogativa erat, Q: Fulvium, et 9. 
Fabium conſules dixerat, eodemque jure 
vocatae, inclinaſſent, ni, etc. The po- 
pularity of this method of drawing lots 
will beſt appear when it is conſidered 
that, in all elections, the vote of the 
Prerogative century, generally, govern- 
ed Thoſe of all the reſt ; k auForitatem 
Praerogativae omnes centuriae ſecutae 


ſunt. Of this many inſtances are to 


be found in the Roman authors, be- 
ſides Thoſe, already, mentioned. 


* Id. B. xxvi. c. 22. 
a boar: 
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a boar: Theſe victims he ordered to be led three times round 
the army; and, then, ſacrificed them to Mars, to whom 
that field is conſecrated. The Romans are, to this day, 
purified by this expiatory ſacrifice, after the cenſus is per- 
formed, by thoſe, who are inveſted with the moſt ſacred 
magiſtracy; which purification they call Luftrum. The 
number of all the Romans, who, then, regiſtered their 


35* Ars The Luſtrum was a dif- 
ferent thing from the Cenſus: The latter 
was performed, originally, in the fo- 
rum; and the former, always, in the 


Campus Martius. I ſaid the Cenſus, 


was, at firſt, performed in the forum, 
till in the year of Rome 


| Define dulcium 
Mater ſacva cupidinum 
Circa luſtra decem flectere mollibus 
Jam durum imperiis. 


If a Luſtrum contained no more than 


319, in the four years, Horace was, then, but 


conſulſhip. of C. Julius far the ſecond forty years old, which is too early to 
time, and of Proculus, or Lucius Vir- complain. Pope ſhews himſelf of this 


ginius, a public hall was erected in 
the Campus Martius for that purpoſe : 
| Eo anno C. Furius Pacilus, et M. Ge- 
ganius Macerinus, cenſores, villam pub- 
licam in Campo Martio probaverunt, 
ibique primum cenſus populi eſt adtus. 
The ſacrifice of the boar, the ram, 
and the bull, was called, by the Ro- 
mans, Suovetaurilia, and is repreſented 
on the Trajan 2 
tainly, a miſtake in the Greek text of 
reaye for zazge : For the name alone 
ſhews that a [goat was not ſacrificed 


upon this occaſion. As many men of 


learning are of opinion, that the Lu- 
ſtrum, like the Olympiad, contained 
only four years complete, I ſhall pro- 


duce ſome few authorities, out of a 


great many, to ſhew that the Luſtrum 
contained five years complete. Ho- 
race, in his ode to Venus ſays, 


| Livy, B. iv. c. 22. 
Nat. Hiſt. B. vii. c. 48. 


There is, cer- 


nium, for 


= Ode i. B. iv. 


opinion in his imitation of this ode 3 


Ab ſound no more thy ſoft alarms, 
Ner circle ſober fifty with thy charms. 


x Ovid ſpeaks more clearly, when, in 
his epiſtle to Brutus, he calls a Luſtrum 


a quinquennial Olympiad, 


In Scythid nobis quinquennis Olympias 
atta eſt ; : 
Et tempus luſtri tranſit in alterius. 


However, there is a paſſage in Pliny, 
which, in my opinion, will decide this 
queſtien : He, there, uſes quinguen- 
rum: His words are 
theſe; Qua in re et illud adnotare ſuc- 


currit unum omnino quinquennium fu- 


iſſe, quo ſenator nullus moreretur; cum 
Flaccus, et Albinus cenſores luſtrum 
condidere uſque ad proximos cenſores, ab 
anno urbis quingenteſimo ſeptuage/imo no- 


n Ex Ponto, B. iv. Epiſt. 6. y. 5. 


fortunes, 
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fortunes, was, as appears by the books relating to that cen- 
ſus, eighty four thouſand ſeven hundred. This king, alſo, 
took no ſmall care to encreaſe the number of the citizens ; 
and, to that end, diſcovered a method unobſerved by all the 
kings before him: For they, by receiving foreigners, and 
communicating to them the rights of citizens, without re- 
jecting any man, of what nation, or condition ſoever, had, 
indeed, rendered the city populous : But Tullius commu- 
nicated thoſe rights, even, to the manumitted ſlaves, unleſs 
they themſelves choſe to return to their own country : For 
he ordered theſe, alſo, to regiſter their fortunes together 
with all the free men, and diſtributed them among the 
four city tribes, in which the body of freed men, how 
numerous ſoever, continue to be ranked, even, to this day: 
Beſides this, he admitted them to every other privilege, 
which the reſt of the plebeians enjoy. _ | 
XXIII. The patricians being uneaſy at this, and, hardly, 
ſubmitting to it, he aſſembled the people, and told them 
that, in the firſt place, he wondered at thoſe, who were 
diſpleaſed with this inſtitution, for imagining that free men 


no. I find, by * Livy, that the cenſors 
Pliny ſpeaks of were choſen in the 
conſulſhip of Sp. Poſtumius Albinus, 
and Q. Mucius Scaevola, in the year 
Pliny mentions, that is, the 57 th and 
performed the duties of their function 
that year. From theſe cenſors, to the 
next, whom Pliny does not name, 
there was an interval of five years, or a 
luftrum. Theſe cenſors. were 4 C. Clau- 
dius Pulcher, and Titus Sempronius 


? B. 2k ©. 45; 


Gracchus, elected to that office in the 
conſulſhip of Q. Marcius Philippus 
for the ſecond time, and Cn. Servilius 
Caepio, and in the year of Rome 584. 
By which it appears that there were 
five years complete, from the firſt 
cenſors to the laſt. I know that ſome 
Faſti conſulares advance theſe two con- 


ſulſhips one year; but we ſee they are 
contradicted by Pliny. 


Id. B. xliii c. 14. 
| Were 
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were diſtinguiſhed from ſlaves by their nature, and not by 


their condition ; and ſecondly, for not making the manners, 
rather than the fortune, of men the meaſure of their merit ; 
particularly, when they ſaw how unſtable a thing fortune 
is, and how ſubject to fudden changes, and that it is not 
eaſy to ſay, how long, even, the happieſt man will enjoy a 
continuance of her favors. He deſired them, alſo, to con- 
ſider how many people, both Barbarians, and Greeks, from 
being ſlaves, had become free ; and how many, from being 
free, had become ſlaves: He told them, he ſhould think 
them guilty of a great weakneſs, if, after they had 
oranted liberty to ſuch of their ſlaves as deſerved it, they 
envied them the rights of citizens: And adviſed them, 
if they thought them bad men, not to make them free; 
and if good men, not to deſpiſe them, becauſe they were 
foreigners: He added, that they would be guilty of an ab- 
ſurdity, and of ignorance, to communicate the rights of 
citizens to all foreigners, without diſtinguiſhing their con- 
dition, or inquiring whether any of them had been manu- 
mitted, or not; and to look upon ſuch as had been ſlaves 
among themſelves, as unworthy of this favor: And he ſaid, 
that they, who thought themſelves wiſer than the reſt of 
the world, did not ſee what lay before them, was obvious to 
every one, and manifeſt to the moſt ignorant; which was, 
that, as the maſters would take great care not, eaſily, to 
manumit any of their ſlaves, for fear of granting the greateſt 
of human bleſſings without diſtinction; fo the ſlaves would. 
ſerve their maſters with greater aſſiduity, when they knew 


that, 
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that, if they were thought worthy of liberty, they ſhould, 
preſently, become citizens of a great, and flouriſhing city, and 
receive both theſe benefits from their maſters : He concluded 
with ſhewing the advantage, that would reſult from this in- 
ſtitution; he put thoſe, who were acquainted with the con- 
ſequence of it, in mind, and informed the ignorant, that, to 
a city, which aimed at ſovereignty, and thought herſelf 
worthy of great things, no one point was ſo neceſſary as 
populouſneſs, to the end ſhe might find, in her own citizens, 
a conſtant ſupply for every war ; and might.not be exhauſted 
with the expence of hiring mercenary troops; for which 
reaſon, he ſaid, the former kings had communicated the rights 
of citizens to all foreigners; and, that, if they enacted this 
law alſo, great numbers of youth, ſprung from thoſe, who 
were manumitted, would be taken into the ſervice ; by 
. which means, the city would, never, want national forces ; 
but would have armies, continually, ſupplied with numbers 
ſufficient to make war, even, againſt all mankind, if neceſ- 
ſary: That, beſides this advantage to the public, the richeſt 
men would, in particular, be, greatly, benefited by ſuffering 
their freed men to be admitted into the public aſſemblies, 
where, by their votes, and other gratifications of a public 
nature, they would receive a return in thoſe matters, in 

which they, chiefly, wanted their aſſiſtance, and leave the 
children of theſe freed men, as ſo many clients to their 
poſterity. Theſe reaſons of Tullius induced the patricians 
to ſuffer this cuſtom to be introduced into the common- 
wealth; ; and, to this day, it is looked upon as one of the 
ſacred 
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ſacred, and immovable laws, and as ſuch continues to be 
obſerved by the Romans. 

XXIV. Since I am come to this part of the hiſtory, I 
think it neceſſary to give an account of the cuſtoms, which, 
at that time, prevailed among the Romans, with regard to 
ſlaves; to the intent that no one may accuſe either the king, 
who firſt undertook to make freed men citizens; or the 
Romans, who received that law, for having proſtituted an 
honourable diſtinction. The Romans acquired their ſlaves 
by the juſteſt means : For they either purchaſed them of 
the public, at an open ſale, as part of the ſpoils, or the 
general permitted his men to keep the priſoners they had 
taken, together with the reſt of the booty; or elſe they 
acquired their ſlaves, by buying them of thoſe, who, by the 
means I have mentioned, had obtained the poſſeſſion of 
them: So that, neither Tullius, who eſtabliſhed this cuſtom, 
nor thoſe, who received, and obſerved it, thought they did 
a thing, in itſelf, diſhonourable, or detrimental to the public, | 
if thoſe, who had loſt both their country, and their liberty by 
the fate of war, and behaved themſelves well to ſuch, as had, 
firſt, inſlaved them, or to ſuch, as had purchaſed them from 
the former, had both thoſe advantages reſtored to them by 
their maſters. Some of theſe {laves obtained their liberty in a 
gratuitous manner, as a reward of their merit; and this was 
the moſt honourable method of being diſcharged from their 
maſters: Others, though fewer, paid a ranſom, raiſed by 
lawful, and honeſt labor. But theſe things are, now, changed: 
For all affairs are in ſo great a confuſion, and the privileges of 
R B b 5 >" ae 
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the city are ſo much debaſed, and ſullied, that fome, who 
have raiſedafortune by robbery, houſebreaking, proſtitution, 
and all other wicked means, purchaſe their liberty with the 
money ſo acquired; and, preſently, become Romans: 
Others, who have been privy to, and accomplices with their 
maſters in, poiſonings, murders, and in crimes committed 
againſt the gods, or the public, receive from them their 
liberty, as a reward for theſe ſervices : Some are made free 
with this view, that, after they have received the monthly 
allowance of corn, given by the public, or ſome other gra- 
tification diſtributed by the men in power among the poorer 
ſort, they may bring it to thoſe, who granted them their 
liberty : And others owe their liberty to the levity, and 
vanity of their maſters. I myſelf have known fome, who have 
ordered all their ſlaves to be made free, after their death, 
with a deſign of being called good men, when they were 
dead, and that many people might attend their funerals with 
caps upon their heads; in which proceſſions, ſome male- 
factors have been ſeen (as many, who knew it, would lay 
publicly) juſt come out of jail, who had, for their crimes, 
deſerved ten thouſand deaths. Upon theſe occaſions ow 
ever, the greateſt part of the citizens are grieved to ſee the 
badges of liberty, thus, defiled, and condemn the cuſtom, 
looking upon it as unbecoming a city, which is the ſove- 
reign of all others, and thinks herſelf worthy of being miſtreſs 
of the world, to adopt ſuch citizens. One might, with 
reaſon, condemn many other cuſtoms alſo, which were, 


. inſtituted by the ancellcrs of this people, but are, 


now, 
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now, ſhamefully, abuſed by their poſterity. However, I am 
not of opinion that this law ought to be repealed, leſt, by 
that means, ſome greater evil ſhould break out to the detri- 
ment of the public: But I affirm that it ought to be re- 
formed as much as poſſible ; and. that great ſcandals, and 
ſtains, hard to be wiped off, ſhould not be introduced into 
the commonwealth : And I could wiſh that the cenſors, 
rather than any other perſons, or, if that could not be, that 
the conſuls would take upon themſelves the care of this 
matter, which requires the . of ſome great magiſtracy; 
and that theſe ſnould inquire into the characters of the perſons, 
who are, every year, made free; ſor what reaſon, and how 
they have been manumitted; as they inquire into the man- 
ners of the knights, and e ; after which, they ſhould 
incorporate among the tribes ſuch of them, as they found 
worthy to be citizens, and allow them to remain in the city; 
from whence they ſhould expel the profligate, and corrupt, 
under the ſpecious pretence of ſending them to ſome colony. 
Theſe things, therefore, as the ſubje& required it, I thought 
it both neceſſary, and juſt to alledge to thoſe, who cenſure 
the cuſtoms of the Romans, 

XXV. But Tullius did, not only, ſhew himſelf a friend 
to the people in thoſe inſtitutions, by which he ſeemed to 
lefſen the authority of the ſenate, and patricians; but, alſo, 
in thoſe, by which he diminiſhed the royal power, half of 
which he himſelf took away : For, whereas the kings, 
his predeceſſors, thought proper to have all forts of cauſes 

* before them, and determined all ſuits both of a 
B b 2 private, 
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private, and public nature, as they themſelves thought fit; 
he diſtinguiſhed thoſe, which related to the public, from 
ſuch, as concerned private perſons; and he himſelf took 
cognizance of all crimes, in which the public was intereſted; 
and, in private cauſes, he appointed private perſons to be 
the judges, whoſe juriſdiction was both limited, and regu- 
lated by the laws, which he himſelf had eſtabliſhed. The 
government of the city being, now, by his means, modelled 
in the beſt manner, he was deſirous to eternize his memory 
with poſterity by ſome illuftrious enterpriſe : When, there- 
fore, he conſidered the monuments both of ancient kings, 
and legiſlators, by which they gained reputation, and glory, 
he could not think that great praiſe was due either to-the 
e Aſſyrian woman, for having built the walls of Babylon; 
or to the Egyptian kings, for having raiſed the ” pyramids 
in Memphis; or to any other prince, for whatever work 
he might have erected in oftentation of his riches, and of the 
number of workmen he could command : All theſe things 


36» Tyv Acoveray eKeavyy YuVHIKXG. The 
French tranſlators ſay this was Semi- 
ramis, who, I know, is ſaid by Juſtin, 
and many other authors, to have built 
the walls of Babylon, But the learned 
1 Uſher treats this as a fable, and ſays 
they were built many years after by 
Rebuchadneſar, and his daughter-in- 
law Nicotris ; ſo that, our author may, 
poſſibly, mean the latter. 

37 Tor e Menue Tvexpidur. 50 
much has been ſaid both by ancient, 
and modern writers concerning theſe 


1B. i e. 2. P. ag. 


tions. 


pyramids, that it would be a vain at- 
tempt to add any thing to their rela- 
Herodotus has given us the 
names of the Egyptian kings, who 
built theſe pyramids, and deſcribed 
them ſo exactly, that thoſe accounts of 
modern travellers are moſt eſteemed, 
that come neareſt to his deſcription. 
He has told us they were deſigned as 
burying places for the kings, who 
built them; which is confirmed by 
the relations of the moſt judicious 
travellers. | 


$8 In Euterpe, c. 124, 125, 126, 127. 


he 
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he eſteemed as mean, and of ſhort duration, as trifles, and 
deluſions of the fight, of no advantage to the conduct of 
life, or to the adminiſtration of public aftairs, and tending 
only to the acquiſition. of a vain applauſe : But he looked 
upon thoſe works of the mind to deſerve praiſe, and imi- 
tation, of which the advantages are enjoyed by the greateſt 
number of people, and for the greateſt length of time. 
For which reaſon, he admired, above all works of this nature, 
the thought of Amphictyon the brother of Hellen; who, 
ſceing the Greek nation weak, and eaſy to be extirpated by 
the neighbouring Barbarians, aſſembled the former in a general 
council, and convention of the whole nation, called from 
him the Amphi&yonic council ; and, excluſive of the par- 
ticular laws, by which every city was governed, appointed 
others common: to them all, which they call the Amphic- 
tyonic laws, by the advantage of which they lived in mutual 
friendſhip, and, fulfilling the obligations of conſanguinity 
by their; actions, rather than their profeſſions, continued 
troubleſome, and formidable neighbours to the Barbarians. 
His example was followed by the Ionians, who, leaving 


38+ Au vors T# EANMV OS. Amphic- 
tyon was the ſon of Deucalion, and 
elder brother 1 apes Ty : is, ge- 
nerally, ſu thou ome au- 
thors ks Males the elder. For 
which reaſon, M. * thinks that 
Ap Þuvoves Ts EAAnvos ſignifies Ampbic- 
tyon the Greek. But, when Amphictyon 
inſtituted the Amphictyonic council, 
the Greeks were called * game, not 
EA,. I am, therefore, of opinion 


t See the 197% annot. on the firſt book. 


that we ought to ſupply the paſſage 
with the word Adee; which may 
have been omitted by the tranſcriber. 
The inſtitution of this council by Am- 
phictyon is taken notice of in the 
Parian marble, by which we find that 
it preceded the taking of Troy 313. 
years. The council met at Thermo- 
pylae, from whence this aſſembly was 
called uA i. 


7 See. the fifth, and twenty fifth Epoc. 
Europe, 
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Europe, ſettled in the % maritime 


parts of Caria ; and, alſo, 


by the Dorians, who built cities near the fame place, and 
erected temples at the public expence; the Tonians building 
the temple of Diana in Epheſus ; and the Dorians That of 
Apollo in © Triopium: In which temples, they aſſembled 


with their wives, and children, at the a 


ppointed times, ſacri- 


ficed all together, and celebrated a common feſtival, in which, 
prizes were run for by horſes, and contended for by gymnic 
combatants, and by maſters of muſic; and offerings were made 


39* Ta wapalanutlia wee Tys Kapiac. 


Caſaubon has a note upon this occaſion, 
which M. * * * has tranſlated, though 
with a proper acknowledgement. In 
this note, the former contends that we 
ought to read Arias z becauſe none of 
the ancient authors ſay that the Ionians 
came into the maritime parts of Caria, 
I am ſorry to find myſelf obliged to 
differ from the learned Caſaubon: 
However, it is certain that the Ionian 
colony, not only, came into the mari- 
time parts of Caria, but that two cities 
of Caria, viz, * Myus, and Priene, 
built by the Ionians, were two of the 


twelve cities, that repaired to the feſti- 


val called, * Panionia, that was cele- 
brated at Panionium, near Mycale, a 
promontory of Caria; which feſtival 
was, afterwards, removed to Epheſus. 
It is, alſo, to be obſerved that Miletus, 
a ſea port of Caria, was inhabited by 
the Ionians. The Ionian migration is 
mentioned in the Parian marble, be- 
fore quoted; the words of which I 


' ſhall lay before the reader; both to 


confirm what I have advanced relating 
to Caria, and to give the names of the 


» Herodotus, in Clio, c. 142. 


* Id, ib. c. 148. 


twelve Ionian cities, which conſtituted 
the aſſembly at Panionium. Ac = 
Nux tus wxos MiAyſov ev Kage Auer A. 
Iwvwr, ol ex/1oav Etcov, Eevheac, KAage- 
nuevas, Tear, xt AS, xa KoAoOwne, 
Muz/la, On Ilewwnv, Exp z, Xiovy 
Xa: Ta IIa, thrfo, dy HHHHAIII 
Bacikeworlos A αẽuM NyAtus TEaoxai- 
J*xals ilus. By this, it appears that the 
Ionic migration was only 132 years 
after the taking of Troy. However, I 
find ſome chronologiſts make it 140. 

40. By Teer. This is the true 
reading without all doubt. Triopium 
was a City of Caria, and a promontory 
of the ſame name, now called, Capo 
Chio. Here, the Dorians had a temple 
dedicated to Apollo : To this temple, 
the five Doric cities reſorted for the 
ſame purpoſes, as the twelve Ionic 
cities to Panionium. * Herodotus 
gives us the names of theſe five Doric 
cities, viz. Lindus, Ialyſſus, Camirus, 
Cos, and Cnidus. He ſays, alſo, that, 
in this place, a game was celcbrated 
in honor of the Triopian Apollo; and 
that the prizes, given to the victors, 
were. brazen tripods. 


Epoch. 28. In Clio, e. 144. 
to 
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to the gods in the name of the public. After they had all aſ- 

ſiſted at this ſpectacle, celebrated the feſtival, and received from 
one another every inſtance of benevolence, if a city had any 

complaint againſt another, Judges, appointed for that pur- 
poſe, took cognizance of it; after which, they conſulted 
together concerning the means both of carrying on the war 
againſt the Barbarians, and of cementing the national union. 
* eſe, and the like examples, inſpired Tullius, alſo, with a 
defire of forming a general council, and aſſembly of all the 
Latine cities; leſt, if they were ingaged in ſeditions, and 
mutual wars, they might be deprived of- their liberty by the 
neighbouring Barbarians, 

XXVI. After he had taken this lie. he ſent for 
the moſt conſiderable men of every city, intimating to them 
that he defired their advice in-ari affair of great conſequence, 
and of a common concern, When they were all come, he 
held an aſſembly conſiſting both of the Roman ſenate, and 
of thoſe, who came from the cities, and made a ſpeech, 
exhorting them to concord; in which, he diſplayed the 
beauty of harmony, when eftabliſhed among a number 
of cities, and the deformity of diſcord intervening among 
relations: He told them alſo, that unanimity ſtrengthened 
the weak; and that mutual envy depreſſed, and weakened, 
even, the wagt. After this, he made it appear that the 


Latines ought to have the command over their neighbourʒ 


and that, as they were Greeks, they ought to give laws to 
Barbarians; and that the Romans were intitled to the pre- 
eminence over all the Latines, not only by the greatneſs of 

their 
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their city, and the ſuperiority of their actions, but, alſo, by a 
viſtble preference of the divine providence, by which they had 
arrived to ſo great a ſplendor. Having ſaid this, he adviſed 
them to build an inviolable temple at Rome, at the public 
expence; to which the cities ſhould repair every year, and 
offer up both their private, and public ſacrifices ; and, alſo, 
celebrate feſtivals at ſuch times, -as they ſhould appoint ; 
and, if a difference ſhould ariſe between any of theſe cities, 
this communion. of ſacrifices would be a means to compoſe 
it, they ſubmitting the determination of their complaints to 


the reſt of the cities. After he had explained theſe, and 


the many other advantages they would reap from the ap- 
pointment of a general council, he prevailed on all, who 
were preſent at this conſultation, to conſent to it: After 
which, with the money arifing from the contributions of 
all the cities, he built the temple of Diana, which ſtands 
upon mount Aventine, the greateſt of all the hills in Rome, 
At the ſame time, he compoſed laws relating to the mutual 
rights of the cities, and ordered in what manner eve thing 
elle, that concerned the feſtival, and the general aſſembly, 
ſhould be performed. And to the end that no length of time 
ſhould deface theſe laws, he erected a brazen pillar, upon 


. which he ordered to be ingraved both the decrees of the coun- 


cil, and the names of the cities, which had aſſiſted at it. This 
pillar is ſtill to be ſeen in the temple of Diana with the in- 
{cription in Greek characters, which are the ſame, that were, 
anciently, uſed in Greece. This alone is a proof of no ſmall 
weight, that the . founders of Rome were not Barbarians ; 


For, 


SM 
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For, if they had been ſo, they. would not have made uſe of 
Greek characters. Theſe are the moſt conſiderable, and 
moſt conſpicuous actions, that are recorded of this king, 
relating to the civil adminiſtration, beſides many others of 
leſs note, and certainty.” His military actions were directed 
againſt one nation only, which was That of the Tyrrhenians, 
of which I ſhall, now, give an account. | 
XXVII. After the death of Tarquinius, thoſe: cities, 
which had yielded the ſovereignty to him, diſdaining to 
ſubmit ta Tullius, as he was a man of mean birth; and 
withall promiſing to themſelves great advantages from the 
diſguſt; conceived: by the patricians againſt their prince, 
refuſed to obſerve their ' treaties. The Veientes were the 
authors of this revolt; and; when Tullius ſent. embaſſadors 
to expoſtulate with them upon this occaſion, they replied 
that they, had never yielded the ſovereignty to him, nor 
entered into any treaty of friendſhip, and alliance with him. 


. Ov yag av ENU ile 


thence 44 Greek colonies into Italy, 


Yeaupariy, ole Baca. This is, adopted bythe Romans, and, by them, 
indeed, a ſtrong proof of what Dio - diſperſed with their conqueſts over all 


nyſius has, all along, aſſerted, viz, 
that the Romans were, originally, 


Greeks; ſince, I believe, there never 
was any nation in the world, except - 
the Jews after their captivity, who 
writ their own language in foreign 


characters. It may ſeem a paradox 
to aſſert that the Roman letters, and, 
conſequently, Thoſe, we, and our 
neighbours, at this day, make uſe of, 
| were the ancient Phoenician characters, 


brought by Cadmus into Greece, uſed 


there for many ages, carried from 


Vol. II. 


the weſtern world: Let, this aſſertion, 
as extraordinary as it may appear at 


firſt-ſight, I think, I can prove to be 


founded on truth, by the authority of 
the beſt writers, and the concurrent 
teſtimony of the moſt authentic in- 
ſcriptions. Bur I find this diſcuſſion 
will be much toe long for a note; and, 
therefore, deſire. the reader will- give 
me leave to refer him to a ſmall dif- 
ſertation on this ſubje&, which he will 
find at the end of this book. | 

Cc Theſe 
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Theſe having ſet the example, the Caeretahi, and Tarqui- | 
nienſes followed it, and, at laſt, all Tyrrhenia was in arms. 
This war laſted twenty years without intermiſſion, during 
which time, both of them made many irruptions into one 
another's territories with great armies, and many pitched _ 
battles were, ſucceſſively, fou ght between them : But Tul- 
lius, having had the advantage in all the battles, in which 
he was ingaged, as well againſt the ſeveral cities, as againſt 
the whole nation, and been honoured with three moſt 
ſplendid triumphs, he, at laſt, forced thoſe, who refuſed to 
obey, willingly to receive the“ yoke. In the twentieth 
year, therefore, of the war, the twelve cities, again, aſſembled 
together; and, finding themſelves exhauſted by the war 
both of men, and money, determined to yield the ſove- 
reignty to the Romans upon the ſame terms they had before 
ſubmitted to: And deputies, ; ſent by all the cities, arrived 
with the ſymbols of fuppliants; and, delivering up their 
cities to Tullius, begged of him not to treat them with 
ſeverity. Upon which, Tullius told them that, by their 
folly, and their impieties to the gods, whom they had called 
upon as witneſſes to their treaties, and yet had vidlated thoſe 
treaties, they deſerved many ſevere puniſhments; however, 
ſince they acknowledged their fault, and were come, with the 
marks of ſuppliants, and with intreaties, to deprecate the re- 
ſentment they had merited, they ſhould, now, feel the whole 
effect of the clemency, and moderation of the Romans. 


42+ Xakiver. Literally, the bridle. very material which of theſe two they 
When a people are inſlaved, it is not are forced to receive. 


Having 
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Having ſaid this, he put an end to the war; and allowed 
the greateſt part of the cities to uſe khe ſame form of go- 
vernment as before, without reſtraining them in any degree, 
or preſerving the leaſt reſentment for paſt injuries; and, 
alſo, to enjoy the fruits of their lands, while they obſerved 
the conditions of the treaties, preſcribed to them by! Tar- 
quinius : But, as to the three cities of the Caeretani, the 
Tarquinienſes, and the Veientes, who had, not only, been 
the authors of the revolt, but, alſo, induced the reſt to 
make war upon the Romans, he puniſhed them by ſeizing 

their lands ; which he divided among thoſe, who had, lately, 
come to ſettle at Rome: After theſe actions both in peace, 
and war, he built two temples to Fortune, who ſeemed to 
have favoured him all his life; one in the market, called 
the Boarian market; the other, on the banks of the river 
Tiber; which he called“ Fortis Fortunae, as it is called by 


13 Avoperatr. . The Latin tranſlators 
have called this, Templum Fortunae 
virilis, in which they have been fol- 
lowed by the French tranſlators. Vi- 
xilis ſeems, at firſt view, ſo obvious a 
tranſlation of and,’, that I am not at 
all ſurpriſed it impoſed upon them; 
particularly, ſince Servius Tullius did, 
really, build a temple to Fortuna Vi- 
rilis, which was the temple erected 

him in the forum Boarium. This 
temple, though ſaid by our author to 
have been dedicated to Fortune gene- 
rally, I ſhall prove to have been the 
_ temple of Fortuna Virilis, and That on 
the banks of the Tiber, which is the 
temple in queſtion, to have been the 


_ ® Kaſtorum, B. vi. y. 475. 


temple of Fors Fortuna, which he has 
tranſlated Tu arfewa. No author is 
ſo exact as Ovid in deſcribing, not 
only, the Roman feſtiyals, but, alſo, 


the occaſions, that gave birth to thoſe 


feſtivals. * He ſays that ServiusTullius 
inſtituted a feſtival, called Matralia, 


and built a temple to Matuta, in the 
forum Boarium;, © 5 


Ite, bonae matres (veſtrum Matralia feſtum) 


PFlavaque Thebanae reddita liba deae. 


Pont ibus, et magno j uncta eff celeberrima circo 


Area; quae poſito de Bove nomen habet. 
Hat ibi luce ferunt Matutae ſacra parenti 
Sceptriferas Servi templa dediſſe manus. 


After this, he comes to the feſtival of 


Cc 2 the 


— 4 


— > 5 


in years, and not far from a natural death, he was, treache- 
rouſly, ſlain by Tarquinius, his ſou-in- law, and by his own 
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the Romans, even to this day. And being, now, advanced 


daughter: I ſhall, alſo, relate the manner, in which this 
treacherous action was executed; after I have reſumed ſome 


few things, that preceded it. 
Fortuna Virilis, which, he ſays, was 


| celebrated on the ſame day with the 


Matralia, and, in the ſame place, and, 
alſo, founded by the fame perſon, that 
is, by Servius Tullius, whoſe ſtatue 


ſtood in this temple with its head 
Any Pf: | 


Lux eadem, Fortuna, tua eff, auforg; locuſque 
Sed ſuperinjefis quis latet aede togis ? 
Servius eft ; 


Now, it is very well known that the 


Matralia were celebrated on the third 
day before the ides (the . eleventh) of 
June; on which day was, alſo, cele-- 


brated the. feaſt of Fortuna-Virilis, 
Ovid, then; gives the reaſon of this 
appellation, which he derives from the 


ſame extraordinary tradition, that is 


related by our author in the beginning 
of this book, concerning the adv 
ade og, Which was ſeen by Ocriſſa, and, 


from which, the name of Virilis was 
given to this goddels. © 3 


Arſerat hoc tamplum : Signo tamen ille pepercit 
Ignis: Opem nato Mulciber ipſe tulit. 

Namgque pater Tulli Vulcanus, Ocrifia mater, 
Pracſignis facie Corniculana fuit. 

Hanc ſecum Tanaguil, ſacris de more paretis, 
Julſit in ornatum fundere uina focum. 


Hic inter cineres ob ſcbeni forma virilis 


Aut fuit, aut viſa eft : Sed fuit illa magis. 
Julſa foco captiva fovet ; conceptus ab illi 
Servius a Coels ſemina gentis habet. 


Signa dedit genitor, tum cum caput igne corufea 


Cuontigit, inque comd flammeus arſit apex. 


All the circumſtances of this tradition 
are the ſame both in Dionyſius, and 


Ovid. As to the temple of Fors For- 


tuna, for that is the name, not Fortis 
Fortuna, it ſtood on the weſtern bank 


of the Tiber; and her feſtival was ce- 


lebrated on the eighth of the calends 


of July (the twenty fourth of June) all 


this will, alſo, appear from * Ovid: 


Quam cito venerumt Fortunae Fortis honores! 


Ps feptem luces Junius actus crit. 
lte, Deam laeti Fortem celtbrate, Quirites: 
In Tiberis ripâ munera regis habet. 


Parr pede, pars etiam celeri decurrite cymbd, 


Nec pudeat potos inde redire damum. 
By all theſe circumſtances, the temple 


of Fors Fortuna can be no other than 
That, which our author ſays, Servius 


Tullius erected on the banks of the 
Tiber; which temple he had, no doubt, 
often heard the Romans call Templum 


Fortis Fortune, and this might in- 
duce him to tranſlate it ygo» Tvxys 
ande. 


b Faſlorum, B. vi! 3: ighg. d: ib. $.625, 44d. ib. 5. 773. 


XXVIII. 
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XXVIII. Tullius had two daughters by his wife Tar- 
quinia, whom Tarquinius, the king, had given to him in 
marriage: Theſe, when marriageable, he diſpoſed of to the 
nephews of their mother, who were, alſo, the grandſons of 
Tarquinius; and gave the eldeſt of his daughters to the eldeſt 
of her nephews; and the youngeſt, to the youngeſt ; look- 
ing upon this diſpoſition as the moſt ſuitable to their huſ- 
bands: But it happened that each of his ſons-in-law was 
matched to a character different from his on: For the 
wife of Lucius, the elder of the two brothers, who was of a 
bold, inſolent, and tyrannical nature, was a good woman, 

modeſt, and fond of her father: On the other ſide, the wife 
of Aruns, the younger brother, a man of great mildneſs, and 
prudence, was a wicked woman, hated her father, and was 
capable of any raſh action. In this ſituation, each of the 
huſbands followed the dictates of his own nature, while his 
wife endeavoured to inſpire him with. contrary ſentiments: 
For, when the wicked huſband deſired to dethrone his 


father-in-law, and was forming deſigns of every kind to 


effect it, his wife, by her prayers, and tears, endeavoured to 
prevail on him to deſiſt: And, when the mild huſband 
thought himſelf obliged to abſtain from all attempts againſt 
the life of his father-in-law, and to wait till he ſhould end 
his days by the courſe of nature, and diſcountenanced 
the unjuſt deſigns of his brother, his wicked wife, by her 
remonſtrances, and her reproaches, and, by reviling him 
with a want of ſpirit, ſought to ſeduce him to a contrary 
diſpoſition: But, when neither the intreaties of the virtuous 
wite, 
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wife, ſupported by the beſt advice, made any impreſſion on 
her unjuſt huſband; nor the inſtigations of the wicked wife 
could invite a man of no evil diſpoſition to impious actions, 
but each of them followed the impulſe of his own nature, 
and thought his wife troubleſome, becauſe her ſentiments 
differed from his on, nothing remained, than for the former 
to bewail her own condition, and ſubmit to her ill fortune; 
and for the all-daring woman, to expreſs her reſentment, 
and endeavour to get rid of her huſband: At laſt, this 
wicked woman, grown deſperate, and thinking the diſpoſi- 
tion of her ſiſter's huſband to be the moſt ſuitable to her 
own, ſhe ſends for him, pretending that ſhe wanted to | oo 
with him concerning ſome affair of importance. | 
XXIX. And, when he came, ſhe ordered every one to 
withdraw, that ſhe might confer with him in private. 
« May I, fays ſhe, Tarquinius, declare, with freedom, and 
e without danger, all my thoughts concerning our common 
« intereſts ? And will you not divulge what you ſhall hear? 
c Or would it not be more prudent in me to be filent, and 
© not communicate counſels, that require ſecrecy ? ”” Tar- 
quinius, upon this, deſired her to ſay what ſhe thought fit; 
and, having given her aſſurances of his ſecrecy by ſuch 
oaths, as ſhe herſelf had propoſed, Tullia, laying aſide all 
ſhame from that moment, ſaid to him; © How long, Tar- 
« quinius, do you deſign to ſuffer yourſelf to be deprived 
of the kingdom? Is it, becauſe you are deſcended from 
« mean, and obſcure anceſtors, that you refuſe to entertain 


« high thou ghts of yourſelf ? But every one knows that, 


oy formerly, 
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« formerly, your “ anceſtors, who were Greeks, and de- 
« ſcended from Hercules, exerciſed the ſovereign power in 
e the flouriſhing city of Corinth, as I am informed, for 

« many generations; and that your grandfather, Tarquinius, 

« having left Tyrrhenia to ſettle at Rome, was, by his virtue, 
cc. raiſed to be king of this city; whoſe kingdom, as well 
ce as fortunes, you, who are the eldeſt of his grandſons, 

<« ought to inherit: Or can it be faid that you are rendered 

« incapable of performing the functions of a king through” 
« the weakneſs, and deformity of your perſom 7 But you 
« are indued both with ſtrength, equal to thoſe, hom na- 
« ture has the moſt favoured, and with beauty, worthy your 
« royal birth: Or is it neither of theſe, but your youth, as 
« yet weak, and far from being capable of proper reflexions, 
« nn diſcourages you from entering into the adminiſtration: 
« of affairs, when you want not many years of being fifty ? 
cc However, this is the age, in which the judgement is in 
« its greateſt perfection. But ſay, Is it the high birth of 
« the perſon, who governs, and his popularity among the 
« moſt conſiderable citizens, by which he is guarded againſt 
« all attempts, that forces you to ſubmit ? But neither 
« of theſe. circumſtances, are in his favor ; of. which you- 
« yourſelf are not ignorant: And your behaviour ſhews 
« you to be; a bold man, and fond of danger; qualities, 
« moſt neceſſary to thoſe, who deſire to reign. Vou have 


44+ I, e du nota, Kogirls, the third book, and the forty: ſeventh. 
See the ny ſecond, annotation on chapter of the ſame. 


&. riches 
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« riches ſufficient, numerous friends, and many otlier great 
e opportunities, to encourage you to this attempt: Why, 
<«. therefore, do you defer it, and wait till a proper ſeaſon, 
ce ſpontaneouſly, preſents itſelf, and offers you the kingdom 
e without your own ſolicitation ? This, you ſay, will happen 
«after the death of Tullius: As if fortune will wait our 


delays, or nature diſpenſe death according to every man's 


<« age; and that the events of all human affairs were not 
c obſcure, and difficult to be foreſeen. But I will declare, 
freely, even, though you ſhould call me bold for it, the 
t reaſon why you are without ambition, or a thirſt of glory; 
«you have a wife, whoſe: diſpoſition is, in all reſpects, 

<« unlike your own; and who, by her allurements, and 


e inchantments, has ſoftened you; and you will, inſenſibly, 


< be transformed by her, from a man of ſpirit, to a wretch 
te of no value: Juſt ſo, have I a puſillanimous huſband, 


«© who has nothing of a man in him; who depreſſes my 


e ſpirit, which is worthy of great things; and waſtes the 


«© charms of my perſon : But, if fortune had directed that 
4 ſhould have been your wife, and you my huſband, we 
ce had not lived ſo long in a private ſtation. Why, there- 
e fore, do not we ourſelves correct this error of fortune, by 
« exchanging our nuptial ingagements? Do you get rid of 
«your wife, and I will do the fame by my huſband: 
« And, when, by their deaths, we are united, we may, 


then, with ſecurity, conſider of what remains to be done 
66 after we have removed thoſe objects, that are, now, uneaſy. 


« to 
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« to us: For, though other acts of injuſtice may make us 
« tremble; yet, when a kingdom is in views none are blamed 
« for daring to commit every crime.“ 

XXX. While Tullia was ſaying this, Win bus, only, 
accepts the conditions ; gives her, that moment, aſſurances 
for his performance of them; receives the ſame from her; 
and, having taſted the firſt-fruits of his execrable nuptials, 
he departed.. Not long after this, the eldeſt, daughter of 
Tullius, and the younger Tarquinius both died by the ſame 
means. Here again, I find myſelf obliged to make mention 
of Fabius, and to ſhew him guilty. of negligence in his in- 
quiries into chronology: For, when he comes to the death 
of Aruns, he commits, not only, one error (as I ſaid before) 
in laying that he was the ſon of Tarquinius ; but, alſo, 
another, in affirming that, after his death, he was buried by 
his mother Tanaquil, who could not, poſſibly, have been 
alive at that time: For, it has been ſhewn at firſt, that, 
when Tarquinius died, Tanaquil was ſeventy five years of 
age; to which ſeyenty five years, if forty more are added 
(for we find, in the annals of thoſe times, that Aruns died 
in the fortieth year of the reign of Tullius) Tanaquil muſt 
have been one hundred and fifteen years old: So few marks 
of a laborious inquiry after truth do we fiad ! in that author's 
ä 
caſion, in which, he ſhews that this lators have rendered this note of Syl- 
wicked maxim is taken from the Phoe- burgius in their language, though, 
niſſae of Euripides. If the reader without the leaſt acknowledgement to 


pleaſes to turn to the 130 annota- the perſon, from whom they tranſlated . 
tion on the firſt book, he will find it. 


Vol. II, D d hiſtory. 
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hiſtory, After this action, Tarquinius, preſently, married 
Tullia, and, when both her father refuſed to allow of the 
marriage, and her mother to approve of it, he contented 
himſelf with her own conſent. As ſoon as theſe impious, 
and ſanguinary minds were joined, they formed a defipn to 
dethrone Tullius, if he did not, willingly, reſign his power; 
to which end, they aſſembled thoſe of their faction; inviting 
to it ſuch of the patricians, as were enemies to the king, 
and to his popular inſtitutions ; and, corrupting thoſe among 
the people, who had no regard for juſtice : In the proſecu- 
tion of all which defigns, they acted openly. Tullius, being 
appriſed of their intrigues, was full of reſentment, and afraid 
leſt he ſhould feel the effects of them, before he was pre- 
pared to reſiſt; neither was it the leaſt of his afflictions to 
find himſelf obliged to take arms againſt his own daughter, 
and his ſon-in-law ; and to puniſh them as enemies: To 
prevent which, he, often, invited Tarquinins to confer with 
him, in the preſence of his friends; and, fornetimes, accuſing, 
ſometimes, remonſtrating, and, at others, perfuading him to 
undertake nothing to his prejudice ; when he ſaw he gave no 
attention to what he ſaid, but infifted on pleading his cauſe 
before the ſenate, he called the ſenators together, and faid 
to them; © Fathers, I have diſcovered that Tarquinius has 
« formed a faction againſt me, and is endeavouring to de- 
ce throne me: I deſire, therefore, that he will let me know, 
« in the preſence of you all, what detriment he has received 
from me; or what injury I have done to the common- 
« wealth to deſerve that he ſhould form theſe deſigns againſt 
© me. 
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eme. . Anſwer me, then, Tarquinius, without concealing 
« any thing, and ſay what you have to accuſe me of, ſince 
e you. have choſen the ſenate to judge between us.” 
| XXXI Upon which, Tarquinius replied ; . My anſwer, 
« Tullius, will be ſhort, and founded on juſtice and, for 
« that reaſon, I choſe to lay it before the. ſenate. Tarqui- 
« nius, my. grandfather, obtained the ſovereignty of the 
Romans by fighting many conſiderable battles in their 
« defence: He being dead, I am his ſucceſſor, according to 
the laws received by all the Greeks, and Barbarians; and 
« I ought, in Juſtice, to inherit, not only, his fortunes, but 
his kingdom, in the ſame manner, as all other ſucceſſors 
inherit the eſtates of their grandfathers. You have, indeed, 
« delivered up to me the fortunes he left ; but you deprive 
me of the kingdom, and have kept the poſleſion of it for 
« ſo long a time, after you had obtained it in an unjuſtifi- 
« able manner: For, a 4 ah did the i interreges appoint you 
« king, nor the ſenate paſs a vote in your favor; neither 
did you obtain this power by a legal election of the people, 
« as my grandfather, and all the kings before him, obtained 
«it. But you gained the ſoverignty by hiring, and corrupt- 
« ing by every method you could deviſe, a number of 
c vagabonds, and beggars, men rendered infamous by being 
condemned, or burdened with debts, who had no regard | 
« for the public; and, by declaring, even then, that you 
did not ſeek the power for yourſelf; and pretending that 
you reſerved it for us, who were, then, orphans, and in- 
* fants; and you ingaged before all the world that, when 
| "IS 8 „ 
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« we arrived to manhood, you would ſurrender the power 
« to me, as to the elder brother: You ought, therefore, if 
« you defired to do juſtice, when you delivered up to me 
ce the palace of my grandfather, to have reſtored his king- 
« dom together with his fortunes, after the example of 
« thoſe honeſt, and good guardians, who, having taken 
ce upon themſelves the care of royal orphans, have, truly, 
ce and, juſtly, reſtored to them the kingdoms of their fathers, 
« and anceſtors; when they came to be men. But, if you 
« thought I had not yet attained a proper degree of pru- 
ce dence, and that, by reaſon of my youth, I was unequal 
« to the government of ſo conſiderable a city, yet, when I 
c arrived to the age of thirty years, and my body, and mind 
ce were in the greateſt vigor, you ought to have put the go- 
« vernment of the city into my hands, at the fame time 
you gave me your daughter in marriage: For, at that 
« age, you, alſo, firſt took upon yourſelf the adminiſtration 
e both of our family, and of the kingdom. | 
XXXII. © And, if you had done this, you would, in the 
ce firſt place, have gained the character of a pious, and juſt 
% man; and, after that, you would have been my counſellor, 
« and have had a ſhare in all honors ; you would have been 
e called my benefactor, my father, and my preſerver; and 
have received every other diſtinguiſhing appellation, which 
c mankind give to the authors of worthy actions; inſtead 
« of depriving me of my right for four and forty years to- 
= gether, without being able to charge me with any defect 
either in my perſon, or underfinading; After this uſage, 
1 you 
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« you have the aſſurance to aſk me what ill treatnient pro- 
4 yokes me to look upon you as my enemy, and, for what 
« reaſon, I accuſe you ? But anſwer me yourſelf, Tullius, 
ce and ſay, for what reaſon, you think me unworthy to in- 
« herit the honors of my grandfather ; and what ſpecious 
« pretence you have to alledge for depriving me of them. 
« Is it that you look upon me as ſuppoſititious, and illegi- 
ce timate, and not his lawful ſon? If ſo, why did you a& as 
« guardian to one, who was a ftranger to his blood, and 
« why did you reſtore his palace to him, as ſoon as he came 
ce to be a man? Or is it, that you ſtill look upon me as an 
« orphan child, and incapable of adminiſtring the affairs of 
« the public, when I am near fifty years of age? Lay aſide, 
« then, © the affectation of your ſhameleſs queſtions, and 
« ceaſe, at laſt, to be an ill man. However, if you have 


46. Eigurnar. I do not look upon 


interrogations ironiques, in M.“, to 
expreſs the ſenſe of «gwyas. This 
word, in Greek, conveys two ideas : 
The firſt, when a perſon gives to an- 
other a merit he has not; and the ſe- 
cond, when he conceals a merit he 
himſelf is poſſeſſed of. Socrates is 
repreſented as uſing both with ſuccels : 
Of which Atticus, or, rather? Cicero, 
gives this account: Ego, inquit, ironiam 
illam, quam dicunt in Socrate fuiſſe, qud 
ille in Platonis, et Xenophontis, et Aeſ- 


chinis libris utitur, facetam et elegantem 


puto. Eft enim et minime inepti hominis, 
et ejuſdem etiam faceti, cum de ſapientid 
diſceptetur, hanc ſibi ipſum detrabere, eis 
tribuere illudentem, qui eam ſibi arrogant. 


Ut, apud Platonem, Socrates in coelum 


effert laudibus Protagoram, Hippiam, 
Prodicum, Gorgiam, caeteros; ſe autem 
omnium rerum inſcium fingit et rudem, 


decet hoc neſcio quomodo illum. Now, 
1 do not think that irony, either in 


French, or Engliſh, is uſed in the laſt 
of the two ſignifications, which Cicero 
has given to it. In the paſſage before 
us, «gwen is, indeed, taken in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe from either of thoſe two 
mentioned here by Cicero: For, in 
this place, it ſignifies a concealment of 
the obvious anſwers, which Tullius 


himſelf is ſuppoſed to have known that 


Tarquinius might make to the queſ- 
tions he had, juſt before, put to him. 


* In Bruto, C. 85, 


* any 
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<« any reaſons to alledge againſt what I have ſaid, I am ready 
ce to leave the determination of our conteſt to theſe, who 
ec are preſent, than whom you can find- none in the city 
ce better qualified to decide it. But if, from this tribunal, 
ce you fly (as it is cuſtomary with you) to the rabble you 
have deluded, I will not ſuffer it: For I am prepared, 
© not only, to defend my cauſe by my words; but, if theſe 
ce fail to convince you, to ſupport it by my actions. : 
XXXIII. When he had done ſpeaking, Tullius replied in 
the following manner; © Fathers, ſays he, it ſeems that, as 
c man, I ought to expect every thing, however extraordi- 
« nary; and to look upon nothing as ſtrange, | fince Tar- 
<« quinius deſires to dethrone even me, who received him, 
« when he was an infant; and, when his enemies were 
<« forming deſigns againſt his life, preſerved him, and brought 
« himup; and, when he came to be a man, honoured him 
« fo far as to make him my ſon-in-law ; and deſigned to 
ce make. him heir to all my fortunes at my death: But, fince 
every thing has happened to me contrary to my expecta- 
« tion, and that I myſelf am accuſed of having wronged 
« him, I ſhall, afterwards, lament my own misfortune, and, 
« at preſent, plead my cauſe againſt him. I took upon 
« myſelf, Tarquinius, the guardianſhip of your brother, and 
« of yourſelf, when you were left infants, not voluntarily, 
« but compelled to it by the ſituation of affairs; fince thoſe, 
« who claimed the kingdom, had, openly, aſſaſſinated your 
< grandfather ; and were ſaid to form ſecret deſigns both 
<« againſt You, and the reſt of his relations; and all your friends 


« ac 
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« acknowledged that, if once they got the power into 
<« their hands, they would not have left, even, one branch 
« of the Tarquinian family alive :| Neither was there any 
« other perſon to take care of, and guard, you againſt their 
ce enterprizes, but a woman, the mother of your father ; 
« andſhe, by reaſon of her great age, ſtood herſelf in need of 
« other guardians: So that, I was the only perſon left to take 
« care of you in your deſtitute condition, though you, now, 
call me a ſtranger, and, in no degree, related to your 
« family: However, by taking upon myſelf the conduct of 
e your affairs, though in this fituation, I, not only, brought 
ce the aſſaſſins of your grandfather to puniſhment, and bred 
" till you were men; but, as I had no heir male, 
« deſigned to leave you all my fortunes. Vou have, now, 
ce Tarquinius, the account of my guardianſhip, and you will 
« not pretend to ſay that any part of it is miſrepreſented. 
XXXIV. © Concerning the royal dignity, ſince this is the 
* point you accuſe me of, learn by what means I obtained 
« it ; and, for what reaſons, I ſhall reſign it neither to you, 
« nor to any other perſon. When I took upon myſelf the 
e government of the city, finding there were ſome deſigns 
« forming againſt me, I deſired to ſurrender it to the people; 
« and, having aſſembled them all together, I offered to reſign 
t the government to them; preferring a quiet life, free 
« from danger, to this envied ſovereignty, the ſource of 
«© greater pains, than pleaſures. But the Romans would not 
<« ſuffer me to execute my defign; ; neither did they think 
« fit to one the government in any other hands, but con- 
* tinued 
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e tinued it in mine; and, by their votes, conferred the royal 
cc dignity on me; a a an which belonged to them, Tar- 
6 quinius, not to you; in the ſame manner as they con- 
« ferred the ſame dignity upon your grandfather, who was 
te a foreigner, and, in no degree, related to the king, his 
ce predeceſſor; thou ch Ancus Marcius, the former king, 
« left ſons, then, in the vigor of their age; not grand- 
« children, and infants, as you, and your brother were left 
« by Tarquinius. But, if it were a general law that the 
ce heirs to the pofleſſions, and fortunes of deceaſed kings, 
<« ſhould, alſo, be heirs to their dignities, Tarquinius, your 
« orandfather, would not have ſucceeded to the ſovereignty 
ce upon the death of Ancus, but the elder of his ſons. How- 
ce eyer, the people of Rome did not call the heir of the father, 
« but the perſon, who was worthy of the command, to reign 
« over them: For they looked upon the private fortunes 
to belong to thoſe, who had acquired them; but the royal 
« dignity. to thoſe, who had conferred it; and that the 
*© former, upon the death of the perſons in poſſeſſion; ought 
ce to deſcend to ſuch, as are intitled to them, either by their 
« relation to, or the will of, the deceaſed ; but that the 
<« latter, when the perſons, who received. it, ie, returns td 
ce thoſe, who gave it. Unleſs you have any thing of this 
„ kind to alledge, that your grandfather received the ſove- 
« reignty upon certain conditions; as, that he ſhould not 
ce be deprived of the poſſeſſion of it himſelf; - and have 


00 power to leave it to you, who are his grandſons; and that 
« the people, ſhould not have the right to take it from you, 


ce and 
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« and confer it upon me: If you have any ſuch thing to 


« alledge, why do you not produce the contract? How- 

« eyer, this you cannot ſay. But, if I did not obtain the 
power in the moſt juſtifiable manner, as you ſay, having 

« neither been elected by the interreges, nor received the 

« adminiſtration from the ſenate, and that other things, 

« required by the law, were not obſerved; if this is fo, 

« ] wrong theſe, not you; and deſerve to be dethroned by 

« them, not by you: But the truth is, I wrong neither 

« theſe, nor any one elſe. The length of my reign, which 
ce has, now, laſted “ forty four years, witneſſes that the 
e power was both, then, juſtly given to me, and is, now, 

« juſtly, veſted in me; during which time, none of the 
Romans, ever, thought I reigned unjuſtly, neither did 

ce the people, nor the ſenate, ever endeavour to dethrone 

* 1 3 | Je 
XXXV. © But, to omit theſe things, and give an anſwer 
te to what you alledge: If I had deprived you of the power, 

e that was depoſited in my hands by your grandfather in 

« truſt for you; and, contrary to all the eſtabliſhed rules of 

* juſtice, had withheld your kingdom from you, you ought 

« to have applied yourſelf to thoſe, who conferred the power 


con me, and to have vented your indignation, and reproaches 


* 


years he had reigned with a view to 
diminiſh the envy of his uſurpation :_. 
But this is juſt the contrary: For, a 


47+ T*lagarolaile, This is, Cer- 
tainly, a miſtake in the tranſcriber; 
becauſe Tarquinius had, juſt before, 


reproached Tullius with having kept 


him out of his right, during four and 


forty years. Taagle, therefore, is, cer- 
tainly, left out. Portus ſuppoſes that 
Tullius leſſened the number of the 


Vol. II. 
1 


he appeals to the length of his un- 
diſturbed reign in ſupport of his right, 
he ought rather to have encreaſed, than 
diminiſhed the number of years he had 


reigned. 
E e & both 
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« both againſt me, for continuing in the poſſeſſion of it, when 
« jt did not belong to me; and againſt them, for having con- 
« ferred on me a power, that belonged to others: For you 
« would, eaſily, have prevailed on them to do you juſtice, if 

cc you could have ſhewn you had a right. However, if you 
ce could not confide in ſuch an allegation, but were of opinion 
ce that I governed unjuſtly, and that you were a fitter perſon 
ce to be intruſted with the care of the commonwealth, you 
ce ought to haye done this; to have inquired into the errors 
« of my government; to have diſplayed the number of your 
ce own actions; and to have ſummoned me to a deciſion of 
« our conteſt: None of which you did. But, after ſo great 
« a length of time, as if recovered from a long fit of drunk- 


* enneſs, you come, now, to accuſe me; and, even now, 


ce you accuſe me in an improper place: For here you ought 
ce not to alledge theſe things (I deſire, Fathers, you will not 


e be offended at what I have ſaid; for it was only with a 


oh 


« view of expoſing his calumny, not of infringing your 
ce juriſdiction) but you ought to have defired me to call an 
ce aſſembly of the people, and there to have accuſed me: 
However, ſince you have declined this, I will do it for 
« you; and, having called the people together, I will ap- 

ce point them judges of the crimes you accuſe me of; and, 
« again, leave it to them to determine which of us two is 
« the fitteſt perſon to govern; and, whatever they ſhall, 


* unanimouſly, order me to do, I ſhall ſubmit to. This is 


&« a ſufficient anſwer to his allegations ; ſince the effect of 
« many, or few reaſons, when urged againſt unreaſonable 
| __ « adver- 
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« adverſaries, is the ſame : For words cannot perſuade them 
« to be juſt. 

XXXVI. © But, I am ſurpriſed, Farkies, to find any of 
« your number defirous to dethrone me, and conſpiring 
« with this man againſt me: I would, willingly, inquire 
« of them what injury provokes them to attack me; and 
« what actions of mine they are offended at. Is it becauſe 
« they know that great numbers, during my reign, have' 
« been put to death without a trial; baniſhed their country ; 
« deprived of their fortunes ; or involved in any other un- 
« deſerved calamity ? Or, having none of theſe tyrannical 
« crimes to accuſe me of, are they acquainted with any 
« abuſes I have been guilty of to married women, or inſults 
on their maiden daughters, or any other flagitious at- 
© tempt upon the perſon of a free man? If I have been 
ce guilty of any of theſe crimes, I deſerve to be deprived, at 
ce the | Zac both of my dignity, and of my life. But 
J am proud above meaſure; and, by being grievous to 
< my ſubjects, am become odious to them; ſo that, none 
of them can bear the arrogance of my adminiſtration. 
« Which of my predeceſſors ever uſed his power with the 
« ſame moderation J have uſed mine, who have treated all 
ce my ſubjects with the ſame benevolence an indulgent father 
e ſhews to his own children? Who have, even, leſſened the 
te power you gave me, which was the ſame your anceſtors, 
ſucceſſively, conferred on former kings; and have appoint- 


« ed laws, which you all confirmed, relating to matters of 
the greateſt conſequence, by which 1 Kare to you the 
C Rn 
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« privilege of doing juſtice to, and of receiving it from, one 
« another ; and, to theſe rules, which I preſcribed to others, 
« you ſaw me, like a private perſon, firſt yield obedience : 
« Neither have T made myſelf the judge of all forts of 
cc crimes, but Thoſe of a private nature I ſubmitted to-your 
« juriſdiction ; which was, never, done by any of the former 
« kings. By this it appears that no crime has drawn upon 
« me the ill will of ſome people, but that the benefits I have 
ce conferred on the plebeians excite your unjuſt reſentment, 
4 concerning which I have, often, given you my reaſons ; 
« ſo that, there is no neceſſity for me, now, to repeat them. 
<« If you are of opinion that this man, when inveſted with 
« the power, will adminiſter it better than myſelf, I ſhall 
« not envy the commonwealth a better governor :. And, 

c after I have ſurrendered the ſovereignty to the people, 
« from whom I received it, and am become a private perſon, 
& I ſhall endeavour to make it appear to all the world, that 
« I know both how to command with re, and how 
« to. obey with modeſty.” 

XXXVII. After this ſpeech, which covered the: conſpi- 
rators with ſhame, Tullius diſmiſſed the aſſembly: Upon 
which, he ordered the heralds to. go through every ftreet, 
and call the people together : And, all the citizens flocking 
to the forum, he aſcended the tribunal, and made a long 
and pathetic harangue, in which he enumerated all the 
3 actions he had performed, as well during the life of 
Tarquinius, as after his death; and entered into the detail 


of all his inſtitutions, —_ which the commonwealth ap- 
1 
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peared to have reaped many conſiderable advantages. And 
every thing he ſaid being received with great applauſe, and 
all the people, earneſtly, deſiring to know for what reaſon 
he mentioned theſe things, at laſt, he ſaid, that Tarquinius 
accuſed him of continuing in the unjuſt poſſeſſion of the 
royal dignity, which he alledged to belong to him; that 
his grandfather, at his death, had left him the ſovereignty 
together with his fortunes; and that the people had it not 
in their power to confer on any perſon the property of an- 
other. This raiſing a general clamor, and indignation among 
the people, he ordered them to be ſilent, and deſired they 
would entertain no diſpleaſure, nor reſentment at what he 
had ſaid; but, if Tarquinius had any thing to alledge in 
ſupport of his pretenſions, that they would ſend for him; 
and, after they had heard him, if they found him wronged, 
or worthier to command, inveſt him with the government 
of the commonwealth : As for himſelf, he ſaid, he, now, 
reſigned it, and reſtored it to thoſe, to whom it belonged, 
and, from whom, he had received it. After he had ſaid 
this, and offered to deſcend from the tribunal, there was a 
general outcry ; and they all begged of him, with tears, 
not to ſurrender the ſovereignty to any one: And ſome of 
them called out to ſtone Tarquinius; who, fearing the 
the violence, with which he was threatened, left the forum, 
and fled with thoſe of his faction; while the people, in 


a body, conducted Tullius to his = with j joy, applauſe, 
and acclamations.. 


„ XXXVIII. 
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XXXVIII. When Tarquinius found himſelf diſappointed: 
in this attempt alſo; and that the ſenate, upon whom he 
had, chiefly, depended, gave him no aſſiſtance, he grew 
inconſolable; and, remaining at home for ſome time, con- 
verſed, only, with his dependents. Afterwards, his wife ad- 
viſing him, no longer, to relax, or be ſoftened; but, inſtead 
of words, to proceed to actions; and, firſt, to obtain a re- 
conciliation with Tullius by the interceſſion of friends, to 
the end that, looking upon him as, firmly, attached to him, 
he might be, the leſs, upon his guard againſt his intrigues; 
he approved of her advice; and, pretending to repent of 
his paſt behaviour, by the means of his friends, earneſtly, 
beſought Tullius to forgive him. He, eafily, ſucceeded with 
a man, both inclined, by his nature, to a reconciliation with 
his enemies, and averſe to an implacable conteſt with his 
daughter, and his ſon-in-law ; and, as ſoon as he ſaw a 
favourable opportunity, when the people were diſperſed 
about the country in getting in their harveſt, he appeared 

in public, attended by his friends with ſwords under their 
garments; and, giving the axes to ſome of his domeſtics, 
he himſelf aſſumed the royal robes, and all the other 
enſigns of royalty: Then, going to the forum, he ſtood. 
before the ſenate houſe, and ordered the herald to aſ- 
ſemble the ſenators. Many of the patricians, who were 
acquainted with his deſign, and had incited him to it, were, 
by his appointment, ready in the forum; theſe, therefore, 
joined him. In the mean time, a perſon went to the palace, 
and informed Tullius at TPO appeared in public 

PEW With 
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with the royal robes, and had ordered the ſenators to aſ- 
ſemble : Upon whieh, being aſtoniſhed at his raſhneſs, he 
came out of his palace with more haſte, than prudence, 
attended with a ſmall retinue ; and, going into the ſenate, 
and ſeeing Tarquinius ſeated on the throne, with all the 
enſigns of royalty; „Who, ſays he, moſt wicked man, 
« gave you authority to aſſume theſe robes ? ” To which 
the other replied; © Your boldneſs, and impudence, Tullius; 
« who, though you are not ſo much as a free man, but a 
« ſlave, and the ſon of a ſlave, whom my grandfather choſe 
ce out of the reſt of the captives, have dared to make your- 
« ſelf king of the Romans.” When Tullius heard this, he 
was ſo much exaſperated with the reproach, that he loſt all 
-regard to himſelf, and ran at him, with a deſign of forcing 
him to quit the throne. Tarquinius was pleaſed to ſee this ; 
and, leaping from his ſeat, ſeized the old man, who cried 
out, and called upon his ſervants to aſſiſt him: Tarquinius, 
then, carried him out of the ſenate; and, being a man of 
great vigor, and ſtrength, he lifted him up, and threw him 
down the ſtairs, that lead from the ſenate to the place, where 
the aſſemblies of the people are held. The old man - raiſed 
himſelf from the ground with great dithculty ; and, ſceing 
the place crouded with: the friends of Tarquinius, and none 
of his own near him, he lamented his misfortune, and went 
away, covered with blood, and diſordered in every part with 


the fall, while a few of the . people ſupported, and con- 
duced him. 


XXXIX. 
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XXXIX. The following actions, that are recorded of 
his impious daughter, are, not only, dreadful to hear, but, 
at the ſame time, aſtoniſhing and incredible : For, being 
informed that her father was gone to the ſenate, and anxious 
to know the event of this affair, ſhe went in her chariot to 
the forum; where, hearing what had paſſed, and ſeeing 
Tarquinius ſtanding upon the ſtairs before the ſenate, ſhe 
was the farſt perſon, who ſaluted him king; which ſhe did. 
with a loud. voice, and prayed to the gods that, for the 


advantage of Rome, he might long poſſeſs the kingdom: 
And, after all the reſt, who had aſſiſted him in his enter- 


prize, had, alſo, ſaluted him king, ſhe took him aſide, and 
ſaid to him; © The firſt ſtep you have taken, Tarquinius, 
<« has been well conducted: But it is impoſſible for you, 
« ſecurely, to enjoy the kingdom, while Tullius lives : For, 
ce by his harangues, he will, again, inflame the people againſt 
“ you, if he lives but the leaſt part of this day: You know 
ce how attached the whole body of the people are to him. 
gend, therefore, proper perſons to deſtroy him, before he 
<« reaches his palace, and take him out of the way.” Hav- 
ing ſaid this, ſhe, again, went into her chariot, and departed. 
Tarquinius, upon this occaſion alſo, approved of the advice, 
given him by his moſt impieus wife, and ſent ſome of his 
\ domeſtics after him, armed with ſwords ; who, making 
oreat haſte, overtook Tullius near his palace, and ſlew him. 
While his body lay bleeding with freſh wounds, and pal- 
pitating, his daughter appeared; and, the ſtreet, through 
which her chariot was to pals, being very narrow, the mules 
were 
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were frightened at the ſight of the body, and the coach- 
man, moved with the miſerable ſpectacle, ſtopped ſhort, and 
looked at his miſtreſs; and, upon her aſking why he did 
not drive on, Do you not ſee, ſays he, Tullia, your father 
lie dead, and that there is no other paſſage, but over his 
« body?” This provoked her to that degree, that ſhe 
ſnatched up her footſtool, and threw it at the coachman, 
ſaying, © Wretch, drive, then, over the body.” Upon which, 
the coachman, more grieved at the horrid ſcene, than at 
the ſtroke he had received, forced: the mules over his body. 
This ſtreet, which was, before, called the Orbian fret, is, 
from this horrid, and deteſtable fact, called by the Romans, 
in their own language, Vicus ſceleratus, The impious ftireet. 


XL. Thus Tullius died, after he had reigned “ four and 


forty years. The Romans ſay this perſon was the firſt, who 
altered the cuſtoms, and laws of their country, by receiving 
TS: | . 


43- Obe. Sylburgius contends that 
we ought to read oaGs which read- 
ing he ſupports from the authority of 
Varro, who ſays that the Sabines, 
who inhabited this ſtreet, gave it the 


name of the Cyprian ſtreet, becauſe 


age, ſignified 
is a tranl- 


Cyprum, in their langu 
fertunate, of which oa 
lation. 


Sylburgius. I have no great objection 
to this reading : But, as the Vatican 
manuſcript has og, I have choſen to 
follow it; particularly, ſince Feſtus 
ſays that Tarquinius, and his execrable 
wife paſſed over the erbius clivus to 


De Ling. Lat. B. iv. 
Vol. II. 


 videtur 


This note both the French 
tranſlators have copied, and, according 
to their cuſtom, taken no notice of 


= 7:1, wala. e. 
take poſſeſſion of the palace of Tullius, 
Orbius Clivus 


after he was ſlain. 
appellatus eſſe ab orbibus, per 
cujus flexuoſos orbes Tullia, filia Servii 
Tullii regis, et L. Tarquinius Superbus, 
gener, inter fro rege, properaverunt 
tendentes und in regiae domifis poſſeſſionem. 


. E Livy calls this ſtreet; Virbius cliuus; 


but I ſuſpect that t be an error in the 


tranſexibets, and that. it ought to be 


orbius. 2 N . — — Kal V 32 g 1 
_. 49* Ery rerlaga K T67]agaxor!e. Thus 
we muſt, certainly, read this ſentence 


with Lapus, and Gelenius, which is 


confirmed by ® Livy, who ſays, Servius 


* 


Tullius regnavit annos quatuor et qua- 


8B. i. e. 48. I i. e. 48. 


Ff the 
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the ſovereignty, not from the ſenate, and people jointly, like 
all the former kings, but, from the people alone; the poorer ſort 
of whomhe had gained by bribery, and corruption, and many 
other kinds of flattery. This is true: For, before his time, 
upon the demiſe of a king, the cuſtom was for the people 
to grant the ſenate a power of ſettling ſuch a form of go- 
vernment, as they ſhould think fit; and the ſenate created 
interreges, who choſe a perſon, the beſt qualified for that 
dignity, whether he was an inhabitant of the country be- 
longing to the Romans, a Roman citizen, or a foreigner : 
And, if the ſenate approved of the perſon ſo choſen, and 
the people, by their votes, confirmed the election ; and, if 
the auguries, alſo, gave their ſanction to it, the perſon, ſo 
elected, took poſſeſſion of the royal dignity : But, if any 
one of theſe were wanting, they nominated another, and, 
then, a third, in caſe the ſecond had not the inconteſtable 
concurrence both of the gods, and men. Whereas Tullius, 
at firſt, aſſumed the title of guardian to the royal family, as 
I faid before: After which, he gained the affections of the 
people by ſome inſtances of benevolence, and was, by them 
alone, appointed king. But, as he was a man of great mild- 
| neſs, and moderation, by his ſubſequent actions he wiped 
off the imputation of not having obſerved the laws in all 
reſpects; and gave room for many to believe that, if he 
50. Fu pay Farlev avyerdy, etc. * Livy delivering his country: ipſum tam 


gives the fame teſtimony to this ge- mite, ac moderatum imperium, tamen quia 
nerous deſign of Tullius, with this ad- unius efſet, deponere eum in animo habu- 


dition, that he calls it a deſign of iſſe quidam aufores ſunt, ni ſcelus inteſ- 
* nin | 


had 
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had not been prevented by death, he would have changed 


the government to a democracy: And it is ſaid that, for 
this reaſon chiefly, ſome of the patricians entered into the 
conſpiracy, that was formed againſt him ; and that, being 
unable, by any other means, to ſubvert his power, they 
blended their cauſe with That of Tarquinius, and fupported 
his deſign of ſeizing the fovereignty; with a view both of 
leflening the power of the people, which had received no 
ſmall addition from the inſtitutions of Tullius, and of re- 
covering the authority they had, before, enjoyed. The death 
of Tullius having occaſioned a great tumult, and a general 
lamentation in the city, Tarquinmus was afraid left, if the body 
was carried through the forum (according to the cuſtom of 
the Romans) adorned with the royal robes, and the other 
marks of dignity uſed in funerals, ſome violence might be of- 
fered him by the people, before he had ſecured his authority; 
for which reaſon, he would not ſuffer any of the uſual cere- 
monies to be performed in honor of him : So that, the wife 
of Tullius, who was daughter of the firſt Tarquinius, with a 
few of her friends, carried the body out of the city in the 
night, as if it had been That of an ordinary perſon ; and, 

greatly, lamenting the fate both of herſelf, and of her 
huſband; and pouring out a thouſand imprecations againſt 
her ſon in- law, and her daughter, ſhe buried it: Then, 
tinum liberandae patriae confilia agitanti ways, ſorer upon theſe occaſions, than 


inter veniſſet. Let it never be forgotten lawful ſovereigns, whoſe ar right 
that this hiſtorian himſelf lived under depends upon 22 choice of the peo- 


the government of a ſingle perſon, ple, and its continuance upon their 
and, even, of an ulurper 3 who are, al- approbation, 


FEY | returning 
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returning home from the ſepulchre, ſhe lived but one day 
after the funeral, dying the following night. © The manner 
of her death is not, generally, known: Some ſay that, diſ- 

regarding lite from an exceſs of grief, ſhe died by her own 
hand: Others, that the compaſſion, and love ſhe expreſſed 
for her huſband provoked her ſon-in-law, and daughter to 
put her to death. For the reaſons, therefore, I have men- 
tioned, the body of Tullius was deprived of a royal funeral, 
and of a ſtately monument; but his actions have eternized 
his memory to all ſucceeding generations. There happened 
another prodigy, beſides That before ſpoken of, which ſhews: 
that this perſon was acceptable to the gods; and, by which 
alſo, a general belief of that fabulous, and'incredible opinion 
concerning his birth was eſtabliſhed : For, in the temple- 
of Fortune, which he himſelf had built, there ſtood a ſtatue: 
of Tullius, made of wood, and gilt; which, when every 
thing elſe was deſtroyed by fire, remained unhurt:' And, 
even to this day, the temple itſelf, and every thing in it, which 
were reſtored to their former condition after the fire, plainly, 
appear to be the work of modern artiſts ; and the ſtatue, 
as before, is of ancient workmanſhip : For this ſtill remains, 
and great veneration'is paid to it by the Romans.. And theſe 

are all the things we find recorded of Tullius. 

XII. He was ſucceeded in the kingdom by Lucius Tar- 
quinius, who gained the poſſeſſion of it, not by the laws, 
but by in in the Fourth year of the ſirty aa Olympiad, | 


*. Ey your % va Tis Tune, etc. related bo Ovid in the forty third an- 


This prodigy, or rather, tradition is notation upon this book. - * 


in 
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in which Agatharchus of Corcyra won the prize of the 
ſtadium; Thericles being then archon at Athens. This 
man, deſpiſing both the people, and the patricians, by whonr * 
he had been raiſed to the ſovereignty; ; and confounding, 
and deſtroying the cuſtoms, the laws; and the whole frame 
of the Roman conſtitution, by which the former kings had 
ruled the commonwealth, transformed the government into 
an avowed tyranny. And, firſt, he placed a guard about 
his perſon, conſiſting of the moſt daring men, both natives, 
and foreigners: Theſe were armed'with ſwords, and ſpears; ; 
and, being poſted round the palace in the night; and, in 
the day time, attending him whitherſoever he went, effec- 
tually ſecured him from the attempts of conſpirators. 
Secondly, he did not, often, appear in public; but, never, 
at ſtated times; and, then only, when he was leaſt expected. 

He, generally, held his councils, relating to the public 
affairs, at his own palace; at which none but his moſt 
intimate friends aſſiſted; and ſeldom in the forum: And 
none were ſuffered to have acceſs to him, unleſs he himſelf 
ſent for them: Neither did he receive thoſe, who approached 
him, with benevolence, or mildneſs; but, as a tyrant, with 
ſeverity, and paſſion; and, in his looks, ſate terror, inſtead 
of affability. He, alſo, determined all controverſies, not 
according to juſtice, and law, but according to his own 
humour. For theſe reaſons, the Romans gave him the 
furname of Superbus, which; in our language, ſignifies 

Treęnpavoc, Proud; and his grandfather they called Priſcus, ; 
as we ſhould lay Ięoſeveceęoc, The elder : For both his names 
were the ſame with Thoſe of the younger. XLII. 
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XLII. When he thought he had, now, ſecured his power, 
he ſuborned the moſt profligate of his faction to accuſe 
many conſiderable men of capital crimes, for which he cauſed 
them to be tried. He began with ſuch, as were his enemies, 
and did not approve of the deprivation of Tullius; and, 
then, accuſed All he thought uneaſy under the change; and 
thoſe,” who had great riches. When the accuſers brought 
theſe men to their trial, they charged them, one after an- 
other, with fictitious crimes 3 but, chiefly, with a conſpi- 
racy againſt the king ; while. he himſelf fate as judge, and 
condemned ſome of them to death, and others to baniſh- 
ment; and, ſeizing the fortunes of both, divided a ſmall 
portion, of theſe confiſcations among the accuſers, but re- 
ſerved the greateſt part to himſelf. Upon this, many men 
of great power, before they were condemned of the crimes 
they ſtood accuſed of, knowing the motives of their perſe- 
cution, reſolved, voluntarily, to leave the city to the tyrant ; 
and the number of theſe was much greater than of the others: 
Some, who were men of note, were ſeized in. their houſes, 


and in the country, and, even, privately, murdered by him, 
whoſe bodies could not be found. After he had taken off 


the moſt valuable part of the ſenate by death, and baniſh- 
ment, he conſtituted another himſelf, by filling up the 
vacant ſeats with his own friends: But, even, theſe men were 
not allowed by him to do, or ſay any thing, but what he 
himſelf commanded : So that, the ſenators, who were left 
of Thoſe, who had been elected into the ſenate in the reign 


of Tullius, having, till then, been in an oppoſition . to the 
intereſt 
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intereſt of the plebeians, and expected the alteration in the 
form of government would have turned to their advantage (for 
Tarquinius had, privately, made them ſuch promiſes with a 
view of deluding, and amuſing them) when they found 
they had, no longer, any ſhare in the government, and that 
they themſelves were deprived of their liberty, as well as the 
plebeians, they lamented their condition, the preſſures of 
which they ſuſpected would ſtill be aggravated; but, having 


no power to oppoſe the meaſures, chat were, then, purſued, 
they were forced to ſubmit. = 


XLIII. The plebeians, ſeeing this, looked upon them, as, 
juſtly, puniſhed, and were ſo weak, as to rejoice in their 
ſufferings from an imagination that the ſenators alone would 
feel the weight of the tyranny, while they ſhould be free 
from the danger of it: But, not long after, they themſelves 
were, ſtill more ſeverely, treated: For the laws of Tullius, 
by which juſtice was, equally, adminiſtered to all the citi- 
zens, and, by which, they were ſecured from being injured 
by the patricians, as before, in their private tranſactions 
with them, were all taken away by Tarquinius, who did 
not leave, even, the tables, on which they were written ; but 
ordered theſe alſo, to be taken out of the forum, and de- 
ſtroyed. After this, he aboliſhed the method of taxing 
every man in proportion to his poſſeſſions; and revived tlie 
ancient cuſtom of taxation : And, when he wanted to raiſe 

money, the pooreſt citizen contributed as much to it, as 
the rich. - This alteration ruined a great number of ple- 
beians ; every man "os preſently, obliged to pay 
ten 
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ten drachmae for his particular ſhare of the firſt. ey He, 
then, forbid the holding of any- of the aſſemblies, to which, 
before, the inhabitants of the villages, the members of the 
curiae, or the neighbours both in the city, and in the coun- 

try, uſed to reſort, in order to perform religious ceremonies, 
and ſacrifices; leſt a number of people, when met together, 
might form ſecret conſpiracies to dethrone him. He had, 
in many places, ſpies, and inquirers into every thing, that 
was ſaid, and. donè who were undiſcovered by the generality 
of the people; and, by inſinuating themſelves into the 
company of their neighbours, and, ſometimes, by reviling 
the | tyrant themſelves, ſounded every man s ſentiments: 
After which, they informed the tyrant of all, Wh were 
diſſatisfied with the preſent ſituation of affairs; and thoſe; 


who were convicted of this crime, were -punithed 1 in a ſevere, 
and unrelenting manner. 5 


IV. Neither was he Gatisfied with theſs illegal vexa- 

tions of the people; but, ſelecting from among them ſuch, 
as were of approved fidelity to himſelf, and fit for war, he 
| compelled the reſt to work at the buildings in the city; 
looking upon monarchies to be expoſed to the greateſt 
danger, when the worſt, and the pooreſt ſort of the citizens 
live in idleneſs: He was, "alſo, induced to this'by his defire of 


perfecting, during his own-reign, the works his grandfather 
had left half finiſhed; and, not only, to carry on the 
common ſhores to the river, which the other had begun, 


ss. Aga "wa By Arbuthnot's quently, ten drachmae will amount to 
tables, a drachma makes ſeven pence fax. ſhillings, five Ne and one half- 
three farthings of our money; conſe- penny. 


but, 
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but, alſo, to ſurround the circus, 'which had been carried 
up no higher than the plinth, with covered porticos, In 
theſe undertakings, all the poor were ſet to work; and, 
during that time, he ſupplied them with proviſions in a 
ſparing manner: Some of them were employed in cutting 
down timber; others in driving the waggons, that were 
loaded with it; and ſome in carrying the burdens them- 
ſelves upon their ſhoulders ; others in digging ſubterraneous 
drains, and conduits, and turning arches in them; in raiſing 
porticos, and ſerving the ſeveral workmen, who were em- 
ployed in theſe things ; and founders, carpenters, and maſons 
were taken from all the private buildings, and forced to 
continue in the ſervice of the public. Thus, the people, 
being worne out in theſe works, had no reſt : So that, the 
patricians, ſeeing their hardſhips, and ſervitude, rejoiced in 
their turn, and forgot their own miſeries; but neither of 
them endeavoured to put a ſtop to theſe proceedings. 
XLV. Tarquinius, conſidering that princes, who, inſtead 
of deriving their power from the law, have obtained it by 
arms,' ought to ſtrengthen themſelves, not only, with a 
national, but, alſo, with a foreign, ſupport, earneſtly endea- 
voured to gain the friendſhip of Octavius Mamilius, the moſt 
illuſtrious, and moſt powerful man of the Latin nation, by 
giving his daughter to him in marriage: This perſon was 
deſcended from Telegonus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, and Circe, 
and lived in the city of Tuſculum; he was looked upon 
as a man of ſingular prudence in civil affairs, and a 
good commander. Having gained the friendſhip of this 
Vol. II. Ga i: perſon, 
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perſon, and, by his means, That of the moſt conſiderable 
magiſtrates in every city, he, now, reſolved to try his ſtrength 
in foreign wars, and to march with his army againſt the 
Sabines, who refuſed to obey his orders, and looked upon 
themſelves as diſingaged from their treaties by the death of 
Tullius, with whom they had entered into thoſe treaties. 
After he had taken this reſolution, he ſent meſſengers to 
invite to the council at Ferentinum, all thoſe, who had 
been accuſtomed to be preſent there on the behalf of the 
Latin nation; and appointed a day, pretending his deſign 
was to conſult with them concerning ſome affairs of great 
importance to the public: Theſe, therefore, appeared; but 
Tarquinius, who had ſummoned them, did not come at 
the time appointed. After the deputies had been, long, 
aſſembled, and the greateſt part of them looked upon this 
behaviour as an inſult, a certain perſon, who lived in the 
city of * Corilla, a powerful man, both by his riches, and 
his friends, and indued with military bravery, as well as civil 
eloquence, whoſe name was Turnus Herdonius, being a 
rival to Mamilius for power, and, through Mamilius, an 
enemy to Tarquinius, becauſe he had choſen him for his 
ſon-in-law preferably to himſelf, greatly inveighed againſt 

53* Ev Degel, . See the twenty ninth Atowoios* rilagle Pupainys ArXaiondhar, 


annotation on the third book. which, I dare ſay, is the paſſage, now, 
54* Ex wende Kogihay. I do not look before us; ro abe, Kograaaver. Ko- 
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with Corioli, though find ſame learned «fy wwoy-Kogreanarcs, * Livy makes Her- 
men are of that opinion ; becauſe the donius to have been of Aricia. Turnus 
abridger of Stephanus diſtinguiſhes Herdonius ab Aricia forociter in abſen- 
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Tarquinius; and, having enumerated all the other actions 
of the man, on which any marks of pride, and arrogance 
could be fixed, he laid a particular ſtreſs upon his not ap- 
pearing at an alſembly, which he himſelf had ſummoned, 
when all che reſt were preſent. But Mamilius excuſed 
Tarquinius; and, attributing his delay to ſome neceſſary 
occaſion, deſired che aſſembly might be adjourned to the 
next day; which the deputies of the Latines were das 
on to conſent to. 

XLVI. The next day, Tarquinius e and the 
aſſembly being held, he excuſed his delay in few words, and, 
preſently, entered upon the argument of the ſovereignty, 
which he inſiſted he had a right to, ſince Tarquinius, his 
grandfather, had acquired it by the right of war, and en- 
joyed it; and, then, produced the treaties, entered into 
between Tarquinius, and the cities relating thereto. And, 
having ſaid a great deal in favor of his right, and concerning 
the treaties, and promiſed great advantages to the cities, in 
caſe they adhered to the terms of thoſe treaties, he, at laſt, 
endeavoured to prevail upon them to join him with their 
forces in his expedition againſt the Sabines. When he had 
done ſpeaking, Turnus roſe up; and, after he had cenfured 
his not appearing at the aſſembly the day before, he diſ- 
ſuaded the deputies from yielding to him the ſovereignty, 
which, he faid, he was not intitled to in juſtice, neither 
was it conſiſtent with the intereſt of the Latines to yield it 
to him; and dwelt, long, upon both theſe points: He ſaid 
| that the treaties * * made with his grandfather, when 
G g 2 they 
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they granted to him the ſovereignty, were diſſolved by 


his death, it not having been added to thoſe treaties that 
the ſame grant ſhould deſcend to his poſterity; and ſhewed 
that the man, who pretended to inherit the grants, made to 
his grandfather, was, of all men, the moſt unjuſt, and moſt 
abandoned: And, having laid open all the enormous actions he 
had been guilty of in order to poſſeſs himſelfof the ſovereignty 
of Rome, he, at laſt, ſhewed them, that he did not, even, 
hold That according to the laws, and with the conſent of 
the people, like the former kings, but, with arms, and 
violence; and that, having eſtabliſhed a tyranny, he had put 
ſome of the citizens to death, baniſhed others, deprived 
others of their fortunes, and taken from them all the liberty 
both of ſpeaking, and acting; and he ſaid that it would be 
an inſtance of great folly, and madneſs to expect any thing 
good, and beneficent from a wicked, and impious mind; and 
to imagine that a man, who had not ſpared ſuch, as were 
neareſt to him both in blood, and friendſhip, would ſpare 
thoſe, who were ſtrangers to him in both; and he adviſed 

them, before they received the yoke of ſlavery, to learn, 


from the misfortunes of others, what they themſelves were 


to expect, and, vigorouſly, to oppoſe the receiving it. 
XLII. After Furnus had, thus, inveighed a 


| gainft. Tar- 
quinius, many being, greatly, affected with his diſcourſe, 
the latter deſired the following day might be appointed 


for his defence; and, having obtained his requeſt, and the 


council being diſmiſſed, he aſſembled. his moſt intimate 
friends, and conſulted with them what was to be done in 


the 
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the preſent juncture. While theſe were ſuggeſting to him 
the points he ſhould inſiſt upon in his defence, and conſi- 
dering the meaſures he was to take to gain the affections 
of the people, Tarquinius himſelf ſaid that nothing of this 
kind was of any uſe upon this occaſion; and declared an 
opinion peculiar to himſelf, which was, not to clear himſelf 
of the accuſation, but to deſtroy the accuſer. This reſolu- 
tion” being applauded by all, and the means of carrying it 
into executian - debated, he formed a deſign for that pur- 
poſe, the 5 leaſt likely of all others to be foreſeen by any 


man, and guarded e For, having found out the moſt 


55* Haig Jvyaptry irtrem ug Wray 
er\guroy x6 . Thus tranſlated 
by le Jay; Tarquin fur le champ leur 
decouvrit ſon projet, qui ne ſeroit jaimais 
venu dans la penſte a d'autres qu d lui. 
The other French tranſlator has ren- 
dered the paſſage almoſt in the fame 
words; il emploia des moiens, qui ne 
ſeroient jamais venus dans Ia 
tout autre que ui. It muſt be owned 


that both theſe are very faithful ver- 


ſions of the Latin tranſlation of Portus, 
ex compoſito rem eſt aggreſſus, quae nun- 
uam in mentem aliis venire potuiſſet ; 
ut, if the reader pleaſes to compare 
them with the Greek text, he will find, 


nothing there to juſtify this tranſlation. - 


Before I cloſe this note, I muſt give 
my reaſons. for differing 


rendering this paſſage, a few lines be- 


fore, d on Yrwuny aid eu: They 


have given this ſenſe to it, Targuiniu: 
delivered bis own opinion; as if our au- 


thor had ſaid' rn tails vel. I know | 
a IB. 1. e. 57. 


occaſion, the particle , mu 
ſarily, have been prefixed to it, as it is in 


penſte do 


from the 
ani both French hl Latm, in 


very well that. der will bear the ſenſe 
th have aſcribed to it: But, if it 


been uſed in that ſenſe u this 
& neces 


this expreſſion r tavls your. I have 
therefore taken d in. another ſigni- 
fication, in which, every man, who is 


acquainted with the Greek language, 


knows it is, frequently, uſed ; and, in 
my opinion, 'can be only taken here 
without the particle; that i is, I have 
rendered it peculiar, as the opinion de- 
livered by Tarquinius was fuited to 


the fierce, and l character of 
0 


the man. This ſenſe of the word is, 
alſo, favoured by a reflexion of Livy 
upon' this wicked contrivance of Tar- 
quinius : | He ſays that his deſign in 
it was to ſtrike the ſame terror. into the 
Latines, as he had infuſed into the 
Romans; confeſtim Turno necem mac hi- 


natur, ut eundem terrerem, quo civium 
animas domi oppreſerat,. Latinis inji- 


ceret. 


proflgate 
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profligate among thoſe ſervants of Turnus, who conducted 
his ſumpter horſes with the baggage, he corrupted them 
with money, and, by that means, prevailed upon them to 
carry a number of ſwords, which he gave them, into the 
houſe, where their maſter lodged, and to hide them among 
his baggage. The next day, the aſſembly being ſitting, 
Tarquinius roſe up, and ſaid that a ſhort defence was ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer every thing, which had been alledged againſt 
him, and conſented that his accuſer himſelf fhould be the 
judge of all the accuſations he had been charged with. 
6 For Turnus, ſays he, gentlemen, who compoſe this aſ- 
ce ſembly, did, as a judge, acquit me himſelf of every thing 
<« he now charges me with, when he defired my daughter 
| | ce jn marriage; but, being rejected as he deſerved (for who 
| ce in his ſenſes would have refuſed Mamilius, a perſon of the 
B < higheſt birth, and greateſt merit among the Latines, to 
| cc take this man for his ſon-in-law, who cannot count above 
< five generations in his family ?) in reſentment for this, he, 
ce now, comes to accuſe me: Whereas, if he knew me to be 
cc ſuch a man he now deſcribes me, he ought not to have 
ce defired me for a father-in-law ; and, if he thought me a 
« man of worth, when he 4 me to give him my 
e daughter in marriage, he ought not, now, to traduce me, 
c ag a wicked man. So much concerning myſelf, But 
you, gentlemen, who are expoſed to the greateſt of all 
<« dangers, are not, now, to conſider whether I am a good, 
« or a bad man, (for this you may inquire into afterwards) 
4 but to provide both for your own ſafety, and the liberty 


cc of 


as 1 
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« of your reſpective countries: For, deſigns are formed 
« againſt the principal perſons of every city, and againſt 
« their magiſtrates by this fine demagogue ; and he is pre- 
« pared, after he has put the moſt conſiderable of you to 
« death, to make himſelf king of the Latines ; and is 
« come hither with this view. I do not ſpeak this from 
« conjecture, but from my certain knowledge, having, laſt 
« night, received information of it from one of the accom- 
« plices in his conſpiracy : And I will give you an incon- 
« teſtble proof of what I ſay, if you will go to his lodging, 
« by ſhewing you the arms, that are concealed there.” 
XLVIII. After he had faid this, they were all in fear for 
their own ſafety, and cried out to him to prove the fact, and 
not to impoſe upon them. And Turnus, unapprized of the 
treachery, chearfully ſubmitted tothe examination, andinvited 
the deputies to ſearch his lodging, ſaying, that one of theſe 
two things ought to inſue from i it, either that he himſelf be 
put to Jeath, if he were found to have provided more arms 
than were neceſſary for his journey, or that the perſon, who 
had accuſed him falſely, be puniſhed. This was approved 
of ; and thoſe, who went to his lodging, found the ſwords, 
which had been hid among his baggage by the ſervants. 
After which, they would not ſuffer Turnus to ſay any thing 
more in his defence, but caſt him into a pit ; and, burying 
bim alive, ſoon diſpatched him. The whole N ap- 
plauded Tarquinius, as a common benefactor to their cities, 
for having ſaved the lives of the moſt conſiderable men; 
and appointed him ſovereign of the nation upon the ſame 
terms 
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terms they had, firſt, granted that dignity to his grandfather ; 
and, after him, to Tullius; and, having ingraved the treaty 
on pillars, and confirmed it by their oaths, they diſſolved the 
aſſembly. n nee 11,180 
XLIX. After Tarquinius had obtained the ſovereignty over 
the Latines, he ſent embaſſadors to the cities of the Hernici, 
and to Thoſe of the Volſci, to invite them, alſo, to enter 
into a treaty of friendſhip, and alliance with him. The 
former, unanimouſly, voted in favor of the alliance: But, 
of the latter, the ** Echetrani, and 5 Antiates, only, accepted 
the invitation. And, to the end that the treaty, made by 
him with thoſe cities, might continue for ever, Tarquinius 
reſolved to appoint a temple in common to the Romans, 
the Latines, the Hernici, and to ſuch of the Volſci, as had 
entered into the alliance, with this view, that, reſorting to- 
gether to the appointed place, they might celebrate a gene- 
ral feſtival, and ſhare in the feaſt, and common ſacrifices, 
This propoſal being, chearfully, accepted by all of them, he 
choſe for their aſſembly a place, nearly, in the middle of the 
nation, being a high hill, which commands the city of the 
56+ EN AE. Their city is, always, 


called Ecetra by Livy, and belonged 
to the Volſci. It ſtood upon the 


O Diva, gratum quae regis Antium, 
ſays Horace, when Augu 


ſtus was de- 


mountains almoſt to the eaſt of Ana- 
gnia. N 

57 A Antium was the capital 
of the Volſci. The promontory, on 
which this city, formerly, ſtood, is, 
ſtill, called Capo d' Anzo. Antium 
was famous for its temple of Fortune; 


= Cluver, Ital. Antiq, B. ili. c. 7 


— — — — i — : — „% 


ſigning to do us the honor of a viſit. 
This temple was adorned with moſt 
magnificent preſents: I have not heard 
that the church of S. Biagio, which is 


built on the ſame ſpot, and for the 
ſame purpoſe, has had the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. 


B. i. Od. 35. 
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Albans : Upon this hill, he enacted that an annual feſtival 
ſhould be celebrated; during which, they were to abſtain 
from all acts of hoſtility againſt all men, and to perform 
common facrifices to Jupiter, called Latiaris, and feaſt to- 
gether; and he appointed the ſhare each city was to contri- 
bute towards theſe ſacrifices, and the portion each of them 
was to receive. The cities, that partook of this feſtival, 
and ſacrifice, were forty ſeven. - And theſe feſtivals, and 
ſacrifices the Romans perform to this day, and call them, 
 Ferias Latinas, The Latin Fęflivalu. And ſome of the 
cities, that partake of them, carry thither lambs ; ſome, 
cheeſes ; others, a certain meaſure of milk; and others, 
ſomething of this nature, as a kind of cake: And there being 

one bull, ſacrificed in common; by all of them, each city 
receives its appointed ſhare : The facrifices they offer are for 
the good of all; and the Romans have the ſuperintendence 
over them. 

L. After he had ſtrengthened his government with theſe 
alliances alſo, he reſolved to lead an army againſt theSabines ; 
and, having made choice of ſuch of the Romans, as he, leaſt, 
ſuſpected of any deſign to uſe the arms they were to be 
truſted with for aſſerting their liberty; and added to them 


8: Aolvas, Theſe holy days were aw ſo s, prattoreſque uſque ante 
called Feriae Latinae, and, alſo, ſimply, diem v. Mai. Latinae tenuerunt. eo 
Latinae. The conſuls, and raetors, die perpetrats ſacro in monte, in ſuas 
were obliged to celebrate theſe on the qu Vue provincias proficiſcuntur. I have 
Alban hill before they went to their 1 Jar piter Latiaris, becauſe he is 
provinces. The ſame paſſage in ® Livy called ſo by the ſame ? author: Jovique 
that confirms the firſt of theſe aſſer- Latiari ſolenne Jacrum i in monte We Jac: 
tions, will, alſo, confirm the other: 


*B, XXV. c. 12. 'B. xxi. c. 63. , 
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the auxiliary forces of his allies, which, many times, ex- 
ceeded the number of his own troops, he laid waſte the 
enem y s country; and, having defeated thoſe, who oppoſed 
him, in an ingagement, he marched againſt the Pome- 
tini, who inhabited the city of © Sueſſa, the moſt flou- 
riſhing people of all their neighbours ; and, through the 
exceſs of their proſperity, looked upon as troubleſome, and 
grievous to them all. The reaſons of his making war upon 
this people, was, that, having complained of ſome robberies, 
and ſpoils they had' committed, and demanded ſatisfaction, 
they had returned a haughty anſwer: And now, as they 
expected the war, they were ready, and in arms to receive 
him. Tarquinius, ingaged their army upon the frontiers 

of their country, and killed many of them; and, having 
put the reſt to flight, and ſhut them up within the walls of 
their town, and they not ſtirring out, after that, to hazard 
another ingagement, he incamped near the city; and, 
ſurrounding it with a ditch, fortified with paliſades, he aſ- 
ſaulted the walls without intermiſſion. The inhabitants 
ſuſtained the aſſaults, and bore the fatigues of a ſiege for a 
conſiderable time; but, their provifions failing, their ſtrength 
being ſpent, and they without ſuccours, or reſt, the ſame 
men being both night, and day upon duty, they were taken 
by ſtorm. Being, now, maſter of the town, he put to death 
all he found in arms, and abandoned to his ſoldiers their 
va and children, and ſuch, as ſuffered themſelves to be 


39. Eveooay, This was a city of the diſtinguiſh it from Sueſſa 1 that 
Volſci, and called Sueſſa N to lay on the eaſt of the Liris. 


made 
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made priſoners, together with a multitude of ſervants, not 
eaſy to be numbered; and he, alſo, gave them leave to carry 
away all the plunder both of the town, and country. As to 
the ſilver, and gold, that was found there, he ordered it all 
to be brought to one place; and, having reſerved a tenth 
part of it to, build a temple, he diſtributed the reſt 
among his ſoldiers. The quantity of filver, and gold, taken 
upon this occaſion, was ſo conſiderable, that every one of the 
ſoldiers received , for his ſhare, five minae of falver ; and the 
tenth part, reſerved for the gods, amounted to no leſs than 
four hundred talents. | A 

LI. While he was at Sueſſa, he received the news that 
the choice of the Sabine youth had made an irruption into 
the territories of the Romans in two bodies, and were laying 
waſte their country; one of them being incamped near 
Eretum; and the other, near Fidenae ; and that, unleſs 
ſome forces were ſent againſt them, every thing there would 

60. Eig xalsoxtvyy gy. This was the 
temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, the 


figure of which our author will deſcribe 
in this book. 


026 eile uva agſo gi. According to 
Arbuthnot's tables, the mina amounted 


took from Fabius; becauſe 4 Li 

quotes him for ſaying that the ſum 
amounted to 400 talents: eo magis 
Fabio, praeterquam quod antiquior eſt, 
rediderim, quadringenta ea ſola: talenta 
fail. Livy, indeed, makes the whole 


to 3/. 45. 7d. of our money; conſe- 
quently, each ſoldier received 161. 
25. 11 d. | | 

62 Teleanxooiwy v petoy t red. 
According to the foregoing tables, a 
talent was worth 193 J. 15s. of our 
money; conſequently, 400 talents will 
amount to 77,500 pounds ſterling. 
This account, I imagine, our author 


of the booty, taken at Sueſſa, to have 
amounted to no more : Whereas, our 
author makes this ſum to be only the 
tenth part of the gold, and ſilver, taken 
there: If ſo, the whole muſt have 
amounted to 775,000 pounds ; which 


is much more likely; fince Dionyſius 


repreſents Sueſſa Pometia to have been 
the moſt flouriſhing city in thoſe parts. 


' 4B. i. e. 55. 
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be deſtroyed. When Tarquinius heard this, he left a ſmall 
part of his army at Sueſſa, to guard both the ſpoils, and the 
baggage; and led the reſt of the forces, prepared for expe- 
dition, againſt that body of the Sabines, which was poſted near 
Eretum; and incamped upon an eminence, within a ſmall 
diſtance of the enemy: And the generals of the Sabines 
reſolving to ſend for the forces, that lay near Fidenae, and 
to come to an in gagement the next morning by break of 
day, Tarquinius had notice of. their deſign (for the meſſen- 
ger, who was carrying the letter. from theſe- generals to the 
others, had been taken) and availed himſelf of this fortunate 
incident, by the following ſtrategem: He divided his army 
into two bodies, and ſent one of them, privately in the night, 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the road, that leads from Fidenae to 
Eretum ; and, drawing up the other by ſun rife, he marched 
out of his camp with a deſign to ingage. The Sabines, 
ſeeing the ſmall number of the enemy, and not doubting 
but their other army from Fidenae would, preſently, come 
up, boldly marched out againſt them. Theſe armies, there- 
fore, ingaged, and the battle was for a long time doubtful: 
When the forces, which had been detached by Tarquinius 
the night before, turned back, and prepared to attack the 
Sabines in the rear. "Theſe, ſeeing them advance, and 
knowing them by their arms, and their enſigns, were con- 
founded; and, throwing down their arms, endeavoured to 
ſave themſelves by flight: But this was impracticable; the 
greateſt part of them being ſurrounded by the enemy ; and 
the Roman horſe, preſſing upon them on all ſides, ſtopped 

=_ 
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their : So that, only a few ſaved themſelves by flying 
from the danger.; But the greateſt part were either killed 
by the enemy, or ſurrendered. Neither was there any re- 
ſiſtance made, even, by thoſe, who were left in the camp, 
which was taken at the firſt onſet; where, together with 
the effects of the Sabines, all Thoſe belonging to the Ro- 
mans, beſides many priſoners, were taken uncamaged, and: 
reſtored to the owners. 

LII. After Tarquinius had fucceeded in his firſt deſign, 
he marched- againſt the reſt of the Sabines, who were in- 
camped near Fidenae, and who had not yet received intel- 
ligence of the defeat of their companions. It happened that 
theſe, alſo, had quitted their camp, before the enemy ap- 
proached, and were, already, upon their march; when, 
coming near to the Roman army, they ſaw the heads of 
their commanders faxed upon pikes (far the others expoſed. 
them to their fight in order to ſtrike them with terror,) 
and, finding their other army was deſtroyed, they, no longer, 
ſhewed any ſigns of bravery ; but, having recourſe to ſup- 
plications, and intreaties, they ſurrendered. The Sabines, 
having loſt both their armies in ſo ſhameful, and weak a 
manner, were reduced to great ſtreights; and, fearing leſt 
their cities ſhould be taken by a ſudden. attempt, ſent em- 
baſſadors to treat of a peace, offering to ſubmit to Tarqui- 
nius, and pay tribute for the ra Who, having made 
peace with them, and received the ſubmiſſion of their cities, 
upon the ſame terms they had deſired, returned to Sueſſa. 
From thence, he marched, with the forces he had left there, 


the 


J 
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the ſpoils he had taken, and the reſt of his baggage, to Rome; 
bringing back his army loaded with riches. After that, he 
made many incurſions, alſo, into the country of the Volſci ; 
ſometimes, with his whole army, and, ſometimes, with part 
of it; and made himſelf maſter of a conſiderable booty. 

But, while moſt of his undertakings ſucceeded to his wiſh, 

a war broke out from his heighbours, which proved, not 
only, of long continuance (for it laſted ſeven years without 
intermiſſion) but, alſo, conſiderable by the afflicting, and 
unexpected circumſtances, with which it was attended. 

From what cauſes it ſprung, and by what event it was con- 
cluded, ſince it was brought to a period by a deceitful arti- 
fice, and an unexpected ſtrategem, ſhall be related in the 
feweſt words poſſible. 

LIII. There was a city of the Latines, which had wn 
founded by the Albans, and was diſtant from Rome one 
hundred ſtadia, ſtanding upon the road, that leads to 
5: Praeneſte : The name of this city was Gabii : All the 
parts of it are not, now, inhabited, but, only, Thoſe, that 
lie next the road, and are deſigned for the reception of 
ſtrangers : But it was then very populous, and inferior to 
none in extent. One may judge both of its extent, and 
magnificence, by obſerving the ruins of the buildings in 
many places, and the circumference of the walls, the greateſt 


63. TIgarve5ov, T aCtvs. Praenefle, now but a . ruins are to be ſeen z near 
called, * Paleſtrina, lies twenty Roman which ruins, there is, now, an inn, 
miles to the north eaſt of Rome; and, ſtanding on the road, called by the 
about half way between them, "ood Italians, L'Oſteria del Fineccio 

the city of Gabii, of which nothing 


r Cluver, Ital, Antiq. B. iii. p. 950, and 956. | 
part 
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part of which is, ſtill, ſtanding. In this city, ſome of the 
Pometini, who had r from Sueſſa, when Tarquinius 
took their town, and many of the baniſhed Romans had 
taken refuge. Theſe, by earneſtly intreating the Gabini to 
revenge the injuries they had received ; and, by promiſing 

t rewards, if they were reſtored to their country; and, 
alſo, by ſhewing the deſtruction of the tyrant, not only, 
poſſible, but eaſy to be effected by the concurrence of thoſe 
at Rome, prevailed upon them, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Volſci (for theſe, alſo, had ſent embaſſadors to them, and 
deſired their alliance) to enter into a war againſt Tarquinius. 
After this, both the Gabini, and the Romans made incur- 
ſions into, and laid waſte, one another's territories with 
great armies ; and, as it, generally, happens, ſometimes, 
encountered in ſmall parties, and, at others, with all their 
forces; in which actions, the Gabini, often, put the Romans 
to flight; and, after they had purſued them to the gates of 
Rome, and killed many, they ravaged their country with 
impunity. On the other fide, the Romans, often, defeated 
the Gabini; and, having ſhut them up within their walls, 
carried off their ſlaves, together with a great booty. 

LIV. Theſe things happening perpetually, both of them 
were obliged to fortify the faſtneſſes of their reſpective ter- 
ritories, and to place a guard there for the ſecurity of the 
huſbandmen : From whence, they fallied out in a body; 
and, falling upon the parties, that went out to plunder, and 
the ſmall detachments from the grand army, which, from a 
contempt of the enemy, obſerved no order, as is uſual in 


forages, 


n 
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forages, they cut them in pieces: And both of chem were, 
alſo, obliged, from an apprehenſion of the ſudden aſſaults 
of the other, to fortify thoſe parts of their towns, that were 
weak, and eaſy to be ſcaled, with walls, and ditches. Tar- 
quinius was, particularly, active in taking theſe precautions, 
and employed a great number of workmen in ſtrengthening 
thoſe © parts of the city walls, that lay next to the town of 
Gabii, by widening the ditch, raifing the walls, and encreaſ- 
ing the number of the towers: For, in this part, the city 
ſeemed to be the weakeſt, the reſt of the circuit being, 
tolerably, ſecure, and difficult of acceſs. However, a 
misfortune, common to all cities in long wars, when the 
country is laid waſte by the continual incurſions of the enemy, 
and the fruits of the earth deſtroyed, threatened both, which 


was, a ſcarcity of all proviſions, and dreadful apprehenſions 
of future calamities: But the want of neceſſaries was, more 


ſenſibly, felt by the Romans, than by the Gabini; and the 
poorer ſort among the former, who ſuffered moſt by it, 
thought a treaty ought to be entered into with them, and an 
end put to the war upon their own terms. 

LV. While Tarquinius was labouring under theſe mis- 
fortunes, and neither willing to make peace upon diſ- 


honourable terms, nor able to ſupport himſelf, any longer, 


"64+ Kai Tys wolte re Weog'rus Tabs 


'@teorla ru megiCoas, I find, Sylburgius 


has quoted a paſſage out of * Pliny 
upon this occaſion, which relates te 
this rampart, raiſed by Tarquinius for 
the defence of the city againſt the Ga- 
bini: Clauditur * oriente (urbs Romae) 


aggere Targuinii Superbi inter prima 
opere mirabili. namque eum muris aequa- 
vit, qua maxime patebat aditu plano. 
This rampart was erected between the 
gates Eſquilina, and Collina, that part 


of Rome lying next to Gab. 


Net. Nil. B. il. c. 5. 


but 
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but was contriving all ſorts of ſchemes, and framing guiles 
of every kind,“ Sextus, the eldeſt of his ſons, communi-, 


65 O eta avls ro et rot 
erh. Our author, and Livy differ, 
in many things, relating to Sextus 
Tarquinius. The former makes him, 


as we ſee, the eldeſt ſon of Tarquinius; 
and the latter, the youngeſt ; * Sextus. 
filius ejus qui minimus ex tribus erat. 


Livy ſays that Sextus was ſlain at 
Gabii, preſently after his father's ex- 
pulſion 3 * Sextus Tarquinius Gabios, 
tanquam in regnum ſuum profetius, ab 


ultoribus veterum fimultatum, quas fibi 7 


ipſe caedibus rapiniſque conciverat, inter- 
fectus eſt, On the other ſide, * our 
author introduces Sextus fourteen years 


after, at the battle, fought near the 


lake Regillus, in which he commanded 
the left wing of the Latines, and was 
there ſlain. And, here, I cannot help 
taking notice of a paſſage in our au- 


thor relating to this battle, which will 
confirm what * I, before, aſſerted, viz. 


that his hiſtory appeared before That 
of Livy. In ackeribing this battle, 
Dionyſius, very juſtly, cenſures Licin- 
nius, and Gellius for ſaying that Tar- 
quinius, the father, then, near ninety 
years of age, was preſent at this battle, 
fought on fab and was wounded 
there. This ? Livy, who, very pro- 
bably, followed thoſe authors, alſo, aſ- 
ſerts; Targuinius Superbus, quanquam 
Jam acetate et viribus erat gravior, equum 
infeſtus admiſit; iRuſque ab latere, con- 
curſu ſuorum, receptus in tutum eſt. 
Now, if the hiſtory of Livy had, then, 
B. i. c. 53, 
VB. ii. c. 19. 
ing chapter. 


Vor. =”: 


z B. i. c. 22. 


of by Zopyrus, in all its circu 


been publiſhed, as he laid himſelf open 
to the ſame cenſure, he would, no 
doubt, have had his ſhare in it.. When 
Dionyſus, and Livy diſagree, I know 
no other hiſtorian of authority enough 
to decide the difference. But, as the 
former is, juſtly, looked upon to be 
more diligent and exact, I believe his 


Opinion will, generally, have the pre- 


ference. This ſtrategem of Sextus 
Tarquinius, and the ſilent method, by 
which his father adviſed him to take 
off the principal men at Gabii, verify 
an obſervation of Thucydides, that 
the ſame, or the like incidents happen, 


frequently, in the courſe of human 


affairs. This gave occaſion to our 
2 3 r remarks u 3 paſ- 
Thucydides, to ſa t Bi 
ref philoſophy derived IS 1 3 
ice Pixooohin ww te Wapadeſualuy, 
This impoſition of Sextus bears ſo 
great an analogy with That, made uſe 
mſtances, 
as well as in the event, that I am in- 


clined to think a ſhort account of it 
from * Herodotus will not be diſpleaſ- 


ing to the reader. The city of Baby- 
lon had revolted from Darius, the ſon 
of Hyſtaſpes; and, expecting to be 
beſieged by: him, had furniſhed their 
magazines with ſo great a quantity of 


proviſions, \that Darius lay before it a 


ear and ſeven months without any 
opesof reducing it. This diſappoint- 
ment gave him great anxiety ; when 


Id. ib. c. 60. N vB. vi. e. 12. * See the eighth annot. on the firſt book. 
Er r. c. 11. 


» In Thalia, c. 152. and the follow 
Ii cated 


— 
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cated to him, in private, a deſign he had formed; and 
his father, who thought the enterpriſe bold, and full of 
danger, but not impoſſible to be accompliſhed, having given 
him leave to act as he thought fit, he pretended a difference 
with his father about putting an end to the war; and, 
having been whipped with rods, by his order, in the forum, 
and received other indignities to render the thing notorious, 
he, firſt, ſent ſome of his moſt intimate friends, as deſerters, 
to inform the Gabini, in confidence, that he had reſolved to 
repair to them, and make war againſt his father, provided 
he had aſſurances given him that they would protect him, 
as well as the reſt of the Roman fugitives, and not deliver 
him up to his father, with a view of putting an end to their 
private quarrels with the greater advantage. The Gabini 
receiving this propoſal with joy, and ingaging themſelves not 
to offer any ill treatment to him, contrary to the laws of 
hoſpitality, he went over to them, attended with many of his 
friends, and clients, as deſerters: And, in order to encreaſe 


Zopyrus, a man of great diſtinction 
among the Perſians, and the ſon of 
Megabyzus, one of the ſeven Perſian 
noblemen, who deſtroyed the Magi, 
and put an end ta that uſurpation, re- 
ſolved to take the city, and to have 
the ſole merit of taking it. To this 
purpoſe, he cut off his own noſe, and 
ears, disfigured his hair {which was, 
and, ſtill, is a mark of the greateſt 
ignominy among the eaſtern nations) 
and tore his body with whips. In this 
condition, he preſented hittſelf before 
Darius, and aſked him leave to deſert to 
the Babylonians, not doubting but the 


ignominious treatment, he ſhould tell 
them, he had received from his prince, 
would ſo far recommend him to their 
conlidence, that, in a ſhort time, he 
ſhould be intruſted with-the command 
of their forces, and, by that means, be 
enabled to deliver upthecity to Darius. 
All his expectations were anſwered z 
and, by this ſtrat his prince be- 
came maſter of Babylon; and, as a 
puniſhment. for her revolt, pulled down 
the gates, and raſed thoſe famous walls, 
that are ſo much celebrated in ancient 
-hiſtory. . | 


9 
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their confidence in the reality of his revolt from his father, 
he carried a great deal of ſilver, and gold with him. Many, 
afterwards, flocked to him from Rome, pretending to fly 
from the tyranny of Tarquinius; and, by this time, he had 
a ſtrong body of men about him, The Gabini looked upon 
the numbers, who came over to them, as a great acceſſion 
of ſtrength, and made no doubt of reducing Rome in a ſhort 
time: Their deluſion was, ſtill, encreaſed by the actions of 
this rebel to his father, who, continually, made excurſions 
into the country, and, always, returned with a great booty. 
For his father, knowing beforehand, to what parts he would 
direct his march, took care there ſhould be a great deal of 
plunder in thoſe places, and that the country ſhould be un- 
guarded ; and, always, ſent thither thoſe citizens he ſuſpected, 
as to certain deſtruction. All this induced the Gabini to con- 
ſider the man, as, firmly, attached to their intereſt, and as a 
great commander; and many, alſo, being carrupted by him, 
they created him general with unlimited WO 7 
LVI. Aſter Sextus had obtained ſo t power by 
treachery, and impoſition, he ſent one of his domeſtics. to 
his father, without the knowledge of the Gabini, both to 
inform him of the dignity he was © inveſted with, and to re- 
ceive his directions concerning his future conduct. Tarqui- 
nius, who was unwilling that, even, the ſervant ſhould be 
acquainted with the directions he ſent to his ſon, carried the 
comet into a garden, that lay before the palace : Ithappened 
that, in this garden, there were poppies growing, then full 
of heads, and fit to be 3 and, walking amon 8 theſe, 


11 2 _ he 


, 
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he was obſerved, always, to ſtrike off the heads of the talleſt 
poppies with his ſtick. After he bad done this, he ſent away 
the meſſenger without giving him any anſwer, though, of- | 
ten, required; in which, he ſeems to me to have imitated 

the thought of Thraſybulus, the Mileſian: For he returned 
no anſwer to Periander, then tyrant of Corinth, by the meſ- 
ſenger he ſent to him to know, what meaſures would be the 
firmeſt ſupport of his power; but, ordering the man to 
follow him into a field of wheat, and breaking off the ears, 
that ſtood above the reft, he threw them upon the ground ; 
thereby, intimating that Periander ought to.. cut off, and 
deſtroy the moſt conſiderable of the citizens. Tarquinius, 
therefore, having done ſomething like this, Sextus underſtood 
his meaning, and that he adviſed him to put to death the 
moſt eminent of the Gabini: Upon which, he aſſembled 
the people; and, after he had ſaid a great deal concerning 
himſelf, he told them, that he, and his friends, having fled 
to them upon the aſſurances they had given him, he was in 
danger of being ſeized by ſome people, and delivered up to 
his father; that he was ready to reſign his power; and de- 


66. Ti @parvCrny au Myers Maresav. 
This ſtory is told by © Herodotus in 


252 


the ſame advice to Periander, whom 
he ſuppoſes Thraſy bulus to have con- 


the ſame manner as our author relates 


this advice to Thrafybulus, we gives 
the letter, which, he ſays, Thraſybu- 


lus writ to Periander, upon this occa- 


ſion, to whom he explains his intention 
in breaking off the higheſt ears of corn. 
All this makes it the more extraor- 
dinary to find Ariſtotle attributing 


© In Clio, c. 80. Life of Periander. Hag c. B. iii. c. 9g. 


ſulted. The reflexion Ariſtotle makes 
it. Diogenes Laertius, alfo, attributes 


ill: grounded: He ſays that the coun- 


is very ſingular, though, poſſibly, not 


ſel, given by Periander, is advantage - 
ous, not only, to tyrannies, and oli- 
garchies, but, alſo, to democracies, in 
which the oſtraciſm had the ſame effect 
of depreſſing, and baniſhing the moſt 
eminent citizens. | 


fired 
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fired to quit their city, before any miſchief befel him; and, 
in ſaying this, he wept, and lamented his fate, like a man, 
whom the fear of death throws into a real agon. | 
LVII. The people, being inflamed by his diſcourſe, 
earneſtly deſired he would name thoſe,” who had a deſign to 
betray him : Upon which, he named Antiſtius Petron, a man 
of the greateſt distinction among the Gabini, Who, by the 
many wiſe inſtitutions he had been the author of in time of 
peace; and, by, often, commanding their armies, was be- 
come the moſt illuſtrious of all the citizens: And, when 
this perſon endeavoured to clear himſelf, and, from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his innocence, ſubmitted to any examination, 
the other ſaid, he would ſend ſome of his friends to ſearch 
his houſe ; and that he himfelf would ſtay with him in 
the aſſembly, till the perſons, ſent for that purpoſe, ſhould 
return. It ſeems, he had bribed ſome of the domeſtics of 
Petron to hide, in their maſter's houſe, ſome letters pre- 
pared for his deſtruction, and ſealed with the ſeal of Tar- 
quinius. The perſons, ſent to ſearch his houſe (for Petron 
refuſed nothing, but ſuffered his houſe to be ſearched) hav- 
ing diſcovered the letters in the place, where they had been 
hidden, appeared in the aſſembly with many letters ſealed 
up; and, among them, one addreſſed to Antiſtius; when 
Sextus ſaid he knew his father's ſeal, and, breaking open the 
letter, gave it to the ſecretary, and ordered him to read it. 
The purport of the letter was, that Antiſtius ſhould uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to deliver up his ſon to him alive; but, 


if that were impoſſible, that he ſhould ſend his head: And, 
5 | if 
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if he performed either of theſe ſervices, Tarquinius aſſured 
him that he would grant both to him, and to thoſe, who had 
aſſiſted him in the action, beſides the rewards he had, al- 
ready, promiſed, the rights of Roman citizens, admit them 
all into the number of the patricians, and beſtow on them 
houſes, lands, and many other confiderable preſents. The 
Gabini, upon hearing theſe things, were ſo incenſed againſt 
Antiſtius, who, ſtruck with the unexpected misfortune, and 
a ſenſe of his miſery, was unable to ſay the leaſt thing in his 
defence, that they ſtoned him to death; and appointed 
Sextus to inquire into, and puniſh, the crimes of his ac- 
complices. In conſequence of which, he committed the 
guard of the gates to his own creatures, leſt any of the ac- 
cuſed ſhould make their eſcape; and, fending perſons to 
the houſes of the moſt oonfiderable Gabini, put many 
worthy men to death. 

LVIIL While theſe things were in agitation, there being 
a tumult in the city, the conſequence of ſo great an evil, 
Tarquinius was informed, by letters, of all that paſſed; yy 
marching thither with his army, approached the city about 
the middle of the night; when the gates being opened 
by thoſe, who were prepared to receive him, he entered 
with his forces, and made himſelf maſter of the city without 
any trouble. When this calamity came to be known, all the 
citizens lamented their condition from the conſideration of 
the cruelty, and ſlavery they were expoſed to, and expected 
all the ſeverity, that tyrants, . uſually, inflict upon their pri- 
ſoners ; and, as the beſt, that could happen to them, they, 


already, 
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already, condemned themſelves to flavery, to the loſs of their 
fortunes, and to ſuch like calamities: However,; Tarqui- 

nius, though a wicked man, and inexorable in puniſhing his 
enemies, did not act, in any degree, in the manner they had 
expected, and feared: For he neither put to death, nor 
baniſhed any of the Gabini, nor puniſhed any of them with 
ignominy, or the loſs of their fortunes : But, calling the 
7 together, and acting the part of a king, rather than 
of a tyrant, he told them that he reſtored their city to them, 
and allowed them to enjoy the fortunes they were poſſeſſed 
of; and, befides, that, he granted to all of them the rights 
of Roman citizens: All which flowed from a view of 
ſtrengthening himſelf in the of the government of 
Rome, not from a defire of gratifying the Gabini : For he 
looked upon the fidelity of thoſe, who, contrary to their 
expectation, had been preſerved, and had recovered their 
fortunes, as the greateft ſupport both of himſelf, and his 
family. And, to the end that no fear might remain with 
them for the future, nor any doubt of the ſtability of his 
conceſſions, he ordered the terms of their mutual friendſhip 
to be ſet down in writing; and, having ratified the treaty 
immediately, in the aſſembly of the prope, he took an oath 
upon the victims to obſerve it. There is, now, to be ſeen 
at Rome, in the temple of Jupiter Fidius (whom the Romans 
call “ Sancus) a monument of this treaty, which is a wooden 
ſhield, covered with the hide of the ox, that was facrificed, 


when they confirmed that treaty by their oaths; upon which 
dee the eighty eighth annotation on the ſecond book. 


ſhield, | 
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ſhield, are inſcribed, in ancient characters, the terms of the 
convention, then, entered into. After Tarquinius had per- 
formed theſe things, he created his ſon Sextus king of the 
Gabini, and withdrew his army. And this was the event of 
the war with the Gabini. : 

LIX. After this tranſaction, Wen y gave the people 
a reſpite from military expeditions, and wars; and, being 
defirous to perform the yows, made by his grandfather, 
employed himſelf in building temples: For the latter, whilſt 
he was ingaged in an action, during his laſt war with the 
Sabines, made a vow to build temples to Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, if he gained the victory; and had levelled the rock, 
on which he propoſed to erect the temples to theſe deities, 
both with piles, and high mounds, as I mentioned in the 
former book: But he was prevented by death from building 
the temples. Tarquinius, therefore, propoſing to ere& this 
ſtructure with the tenth part of the ſpoils, taken at Sueſſa, 
appointed all the artificers to this work. Upon which oc- 
caſion, it is ſaid there happened a wonderful prodigy in the 
ground, where they were ſinking the foundations; which 
was, that, after the work had been carried down to a great 
depth; there was found the head of a man, newly, killed, 
hi the face like That of a living man, and the blood, 
which flowed from the abſciſſion, warm and freſh. Tar- 
quinius, ſeeing this prodigy, ordered the workmen to leave 
off digging ; - and, aſſembling the. Roman ſoothſayers, in- 
quired of them che ſignification of this prodigy: But they, 
being unable to return 55 e, e that the Tyr- 
rhenians 
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rhehians were the only maſters of this ſcience; ' and, upon 
inquiry, he learned of them who was the ableſt ſoothſayer 
among the Tyrrhenians, and ſent the moſt conſiderable of 
the citizens to him in quality of embaſſadors. 1 2 

LX. When theſe came to the houſe of the ſoothſayer, 
they were met by a youth; and, after acquainting him that 
they were embaſſadors, ſent from Rome, who wanted to 
ſpeak with the ſoothſayer, they deſired he would introduce 


them to him: The youth replied, © The perſon you want 


« to ſpeak with is my father; he is buſy at preſent; but, in 
« a little time, you may be admitted to him: And, while 


you wait for him, acquaint me with the reaſon of your 
ce coming: For, if, through inexperience, you are in danger 


« of committing a miſtake in ſtating the queſtion, when you 


« have been informed by me, you will have the advantage 


« of avoiding it; a proper queſtion being not᷑ the leaſt part 
« of the © prophetic doctrine. The embaſſadors reſolved 


67+ Toy ev ui Fewenpalu. f Cicero 
has tranſlated Sewenpale percepta: For 
ſo we muſt read the word, in the fol- 
lowing paſſage; not praecepta, as it 
ſtands in moſt editions; percepta ap- 
pello, quae dicuntur Graece Yewgnpala. 
I have ſaid doFrine; not only becauſe 
this word comprehends all the theorems 
of every art, but alſo, becauſe I can 
think of no other Engliſh word to 
convey this idea. The French tranſ- 
lators have rendered this paſſage in a 
very extraordinary manner; they have, 
without any authority from the Greek 
text, cautioned the Roman embaſſadors 
againſt committing any miſtake in their 


Vol. II. 


De fato, c. 6. GA 
K k N 


anſwers, as well as their queſtions; 
rien weſt plus important pour vous, que 


d*eftre juſtes dans vos rẽponſes, ſays le 
Jay: And his countryman, c' le 
principal que de bien faireles demandes et 


les reponſes. Now, there is no ſuch 
word here as hong, Hor any thing 


like it in my part of the Greek text to 
juſtify them in mentioning anſwers. 
By the way, it appears, very plainly, 


that this young fellow was ſent. by the 

Tuſcan impoſtor to ſift the Roman 
_ deputies, before they were admitted to 
him; a practice, very common with 


modern conjurers. 8 


42 
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to follow_ his directions, and related the prodigy to him: 


Which when the youth heard, after a ſhort pauſe, he ſaid; 


“Hear me, Romans; my father will interpret this prodigy 
« to you, and will tell you no falſity: For that is a thing 


l a ſoothſayer muſt not do; and, to the end that you may 


< be guilty of no error, nor inſincerity, either in what you 
« are to ſay to him, or in the anſwers you are to make 
* to his queſtions (for it is of conſequence to you to be ac- 


_ © quainted with theſe things beforehand) receive theſe in- 


ce ſtructions from me: After you have related the prodigy 
« to him, he will tell you that he does not, thoroughly, 
e underſtand what you ſay, and will circumſcribe, with his 
« ſtick, a certain ſpot of ground, and, then, tell you, this is the 
<« Tarpeian hill, and this part of it looks to the eaſt; this to 
ce the weſt; this is the northern, and this the contrary part: 
<« Theſe he will point out to you with his ſtick ; and, then, 
« aſk you in which of theſe parts the head was found. 
« What anſwer, therefore, do I adviſe you. to make? Do 
cc not allow that the prodigy was found in any of the places 
« he ſhall inquire after, when he points them out with his 
ce ftick; but ſay that it appeared among you at Rome on 
ce the Tarpeian hill. If you adhere to theſe anſwers, and 
do not ſuffer yourſelves to be miſled by him, he, well- 
« knowing that fate cannot be changed, will tell you what 
« the prodigy portends, and hide nothing from you. 

LXI. The embaſſadors, having received theſe inſtructions, 
as ſoon as the old man was at leiſure, and they were called 


in, related the prodigy to the ſoothſayer; who, endeavouring 


to 
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to miſlead them, drew circular lines upon the ground; and, 
then, other ſtraight lines; and, pointing to every fingle 
place, aſked them where the head was found. The embaſ- 
ſadors, who were not, at all, diſturbed at this, adhered to 
the anſwer, ſuggeſted to them by the ſoothſayer's ſon, 
naming, always, Rome, and the Tarpeian hill; and deſired 
the interpreter of the prodigy not to appropriate the omen 
to his own country, but to anſwer in the moſt ſincere, and 
juſt manner, The ſoothſayer, finding it impoſſible for him 
either to impoſe upon the embaſſadors, or to appropriate the 
omen, faid to them; * Romans, tell your fellow-citizens it 
« is ordained by fate that the place, in which you found the 
« head, ſhall be the head of all Italy.” Since that time, 
the place is called the Capitoline hill, from the head, that was 
found there: For the Romans call Kepanag, Capita, Heads. 
Tarquinius, being informed of theſe things by the em- 
baſſadors, ſet the artificers to work; and built the greateſt 
part of the temple; but was expelled before he could finiſh 
it: However, in the third conſulſhip, the Romans com- 
pleted the ſtructure, It ſtood upon a high rock, and was 
eight hundred feet in circuit, each fide containing near 


63- Owlanneleos ryy weeoder. If the ever, to his advantage, that, if I think 
deſcription of Rome, which, no doubt, myſelf obliged to make ſome obſerva- 
our author gave his readers, according tions on this temple, he is not obliged 
to his promiſe, had not been, unfortu- to read them. We find, here, that the 
nately, 16ſt in one of the nine books, capitol was, nearly, a ſquare building 
which we have not, both my trouble containing 200 feet in length, and 185 
in adding to, and explaining, this ſhort ſome inches in breadth; though le 
deſcription of the capitol would have Jay has thought fit to make it eight 
been ſpared, and That of the reader in acres, ( arpents) in circumference, 
peruſing it; with this difference, how- which he has explained, in a note, to 


K K 2 two 
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two hundred: Since, upon comparing the length with the 


make 1840 feet. 51 have, already, 
taken notice of this error in tranſlating 
AH, un arpent; and ſhewn the 


Greek word to ſignify a meaſure of 


length, containing 100 feet. Another 
obſervation I am to make relates to a 
word, which I apprehend to be wanting 
in the text. Our author ſays that the 


firſt temple differed from the laſt in 


nothing but Ty TE woavleanx ; which 
conjunction ſhews, plainly, that ſome- 
thing preceded it: This'hiatus muſt 
be filled up, and I have ſupplied it by 
peſeronerrere: My reaſon for ſupplying 
it with this word, beſides the propriety 
of it, which ſeems to be explained by 
the vaſt number of columns with which 
this temple (as we are, preſently after, 
told) was ſurrounded, is, that our au- 


thor, in ſpeaking of the cloacae, made by 


Tarquinius Prifcus, joins theſe two ex- 


preſſions, ueſauromgrnt5 ala v acktuurpuala, 
An-. 


and Twy vH au wo,. 
other thing I ſhall ſpeak to, is the word 
atlcs, which, I am ſorry to ſay, none 
of the tranſlators have underſtood : 


Portus has ſaid, ſub iiſdem pinnaculis; 


Sylburgius, ſub eodem laqueari; M.“ e, 


ſous un mime fdite; and le Jay, ſous la 


meme couverture. Ailos, and Adwua were 
terms of architecture among theGreeks, 
ſignifying what we call, a pediment, 
from its reſemblance to an eagle with 
her wings half extended. In this ſenſe, 
the word is uſed by ® Ariſtophanes 


Tas Yue du onas tee gag AIETON. 


Which is, thus, explained by! Julius 
Pollux in ſpeaking of architecture, 
seſacea Qacs mgos AETHMA. Adhoc is 


5 See the ſeventieth annotation on the third book. 


k B. ili. e. 2. | Tacit, Hiſt. B. ii. C. 72. 


in the 
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called, by * Vitruvius, faſtigium; and 
ſo the Latin tranſlators ought to have 
rendered it in this place. I had the 
curioſity to ſee how Perrault had tranſ- 
lated this term in his verſion of Vitru- 
vius, and find he has rendered it, very 
properly, by fronton : If the French 
tranſlators of Dionyſius had conſulted 
that verſion, I am apt to think they 
would have rendered it in the ſame 
manner, The burning of the capitol, 
ſaid by our author to have happened 
in the generation before him, fell out 
year 671 of Rome, in the con- 
ſulſhip of L. Scipio, and Cn. Norbanus, 
After that, it was rebuilt by Sylla upen 
the ſame foundations, and conſecrated 
by Lutatius Catulus. It was, a ſecond 
time, conſumed by fire in the time of 
Vitellius, when Sabinus, brother ts. 


Veſpaſian, was, by the ſoldiers of Vi- 


tellius, beſieged, and taken there. 
1 /dem rurſus veſtigits ſitum eſt, poſtquam 
interjeto cc xx annorum ſpatio, L. 
Scipione, Cn. Norbano conſulibus, flagra- 
verat. Curamvittor Sulla ſuſcepit, neque 
tamen dedicavit : hoc folum felicitati cus 
negatum. Lutatii Catuli nomen, inter tot 
Caeſarum opera, uſque ad Vitellium man- 


fit, ea tunc aedes cremebatur. The ca- 


pitol was, again, rebuilt by Veſpaſian, 
and, again, deſtroyed by fire, imme- 
diately, after his death. ® Domitian, 
his ſon, rebuilt, and conſecrated it. 
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width of it, the former does not exceed the latter by quite 
fifteen feet. For the temple, that was built, in the time of 
our fathers, upon the ſame foundations with the firſt, which 
was conſumed by fire, is found to differ from the ancient 
temple in nothing, but in magnificence, and the richneſs of 
the materials, having three rows of columns in the ſouth 
front, and two on each ſide: The body is divided into three 
temples, parallel to one another, the partition walls forming 
their common ſides: The middle temple is dedicated to 
Jupiter; and, on one ſide, ſtands That of Juno; and, on 
the other, That of Minerva: And all three have but one 
pediment, and one roof. 

LXII. It is ſaid that, during the reign of Tarquinius, 
another very wonderful felicity, alſo, happened to the Ro- 
mans, conferred upon them by the favor either of ſome 
god, or genius; the advantage of which was not of ſhort 
duration; but, in all ſubſequent ages, they were, often, 
reſcued by it from great calamities. A certain woman, not 
of that country, came to the tyrant in order to ſell him nine 
books of the © Sibylline oracles: But Tarquinius, not being 
willing to purchaſe the books at the price, that was aſked 
for them, ſhe went away, and-burned three of them : And, 
not lang after, bringing the remaining books, ſhe demanded 
the ſame price for them. Upon this, ſhe was thought to be 
out of her ſenſes ; and, being laughed at for aſking the ſame 
price for fewer books, which ſhe could not get for a greater 
number, ſhe, again, went away, and burned half of thoſe, 
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that were left; and, bringing the remaining three books; 


aſked the ſame price for theſe. Tarquinius, wondering at the 


deſign of the woman, ſent for the augurs; and, acquainting 
them with the matter, aſked them what he ſhould do in it, 
Theſe, knowing, by certain ſigns, that he had rejected a 
favor, ſent him by the gods; and, declaring it to be a great 
misfortune that he had not purchaſed all the books, directed 
him to pay the woman all the money ſhe aſked, and to get 
the remainder of the oracles into his poſſeſſion. The wo- 
man, having delivered the books, and deſired him to take 
great care of them, diſappeared. Tarquinius committed theſe 
books to the cuſtody of two perſons of diſtinction, whom he 
choſe among the citizens, and added to them two public 
officers ; one of whom, 2 name, Marcus Aetilius, being 
thought to want fidelity, and, alſo, accuſed, by one of the 
public officers, of having murdered his father, he ordered 
him to be ſewed up in a“ neats leather bag, and thrown into 


the ſea. But, after the expulſion of the kings, the com- 


monwealth, taking upon herſelf the ſuperintendence of theſe 
oracles, committed the care of them to perſons of the greateſt 
diſtinction, who are intruſted with it during life; and ex- 


cuſed from bearing arms, and from all civil employments; 


70" Big uro alas Boo. This bag, then, thrown into the ſea. Juvenal 
made of neats leather, was called cu. ſays that Nero deſerved to be, doubly, 
leus, by the Romans, and was the pu- puniſhed in this manner; 
niſhment ordained by their law for the 


dreadful crime of parricide : Into this Fer Jupplicio non debuit r ari 
bag the criminal was put, together with imia, nec ſerpens unus, nec culleus 82581 
a monkey, a cock, and a ſerpent, and, | 
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and appointed public officers to aſſiſt them in the execution 
of their truſt; in whoſe abſence ſhe does not allow the 
others to inſpe& the oracles. Upon the whole, there is 
nothing religious, or ſacred in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, 
of which they are ſo careful as of the Sibylline oracles. 
Theſe they conſult by order of the ſenate, when the com- 
monwealth is rent by ſedition, or ſome great misfortune has 
happened to them in their wars, or ſome prodigies, and. 
ſignal appearances have been ſeen, which cannot, eaſily, be 
explained, as it has, often, happened. Theſe oracles remained 
in the cuſtody of ten men, preſerved in a ſtone cheſt, and 
hidden under ground in the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter 
until the time of the war, called the Marſic war. But the 
temple being burned, after the expiration of the hundred 
and ſeventy third Olympiad, either by deſign, as ſome think, 
or by accident, theſe oracles, together with. all the offerings. 
conſecrated to that god, were conſumed by the fire. Thoſe, 
which are, now, extant, have been collected from many 
places; ſome, from the cities of Italy; others, from Erythrae 
in Aſia, embaſſadors having been ſent thither, by order of 
the ſenate, to copy them; and others were brought from 
other cities, tranſcribed by private perſons; of which ſome 
are found to be inſerted among the Sibylline oracles: How- 
ever, they are diſcoverable by what they call the * acroſtics. 
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The obſervations I have made upon this ſubject are taken 
from the theological eſſay of Terentius Varro. 


LXIII. After Tarquinius had performed theſe actions 


both in peace, and war, he founded two colonies ; one of 


which he planted at a place, called“ Signia, not with deſign, 
but by accident; the ſoldiers, who were in winter quarters 
there, having foemed their camp in ſuch a manner, as not 
to differ, in any reſpect, from a city. But it was with defign 
that he ſettled a colony at Circeii; becauſe the place was, 
advantageouſly, fituated in regard both to the plain of the 
Pometini, which is the largeſt of all the country of the 


Latines, and to the ſea, that is contiguous to it. For it 1s a 


rock, in the nature of a peninſula, reaſonably high, and runs 
into the Tyrrhene ſea; which rock, it is ſaid, was inhabited 
by Circe, the daughter of the fun : He aſſigned both theſe 
colonies to two of his ſons, as their founders, giving Circeii 
to Aruns; and Signia to Titus. And, being, now, no longer, 
in any fear of loſing his power, he was, by reaſon of an 


as ſome of theſe Sibylline oracles, name of this town with the Vatican 
certainly, were; and of both it may manuſcript; becauſe we find, by 


be, truly, ſaid, that one impoſture 


was grafted upon another. * Cicero, 


as well as our author, ſays the Si- 
bylline verſes, I mean, Thoſe col- 
lected after the firſt oracles were burn- 
ed, were in acraſtics; dum vero ea, quae 
ange dicitur, cum deinceps ex primis 
ver ſuum literis aliquid connectitur— atque 


in Sibyllinis ex primis ver ſuum cujuſque 


ſententiae literis illius ſententiae carmen 


-omne pertexitur. 


73. Eilvig. Thus we muſt read the 


Livy, that Tarquinius planted a co- 
lony at Signia. Signiam Circeioſque co- 
lonos miſit. Signia ſtood to the eaſt 
of Suelſa Pometia, and is, now, called 
Segni. 

74* Kiena,. In Latin, Circeii, a 
town ſtanding on a promontory, run- 
ning into the Tuſcan ſea, called Cir- 
caeum. Some of the ruins of this town 
are, ſtill, to be ſeen, and are called, by 
the inhabitants, La citid vecc bia. 
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abuſe, committed by Sextus, his eldeſt ſon, u pon the perſon 


of a woman, whom he raviſhed, expelled both from the 


ſovereignty, and the city. Of this calamity, ſo fatal to his 
family, heaven had forewarned him by many omens; par- 
ticularly, by this laſt: Two eagles, coming in the ſpring to 
a place near the palace, made their airy upon the top of a 


high palm tree; and, while the young eagles were, yet, 


anfledged, a flock of vulturs, flying to the airy, deſtroyed it, 


and killed the young ones: When the eagles returned from 


prey, the vulturs tore them with their beaks, and talons ; 


and, ſtriking them with their wings, drove them from the 


palm tree. Tarquinius, ſeeing theſe omens, uſed all poſſible 
precautions to avert his deſtiny, but proved unable to con- 
quer fate: For the patricians conſpiring againſt him, and the 
people concurring with them, he was de throned. Who the 
authors were of this inſurrection againſt him, and, by what 


means, they got the government into their hands, I ſhall 


endeavour to relate in few words. 

LXIV. Tarquinius was, then, beſieging the city of the 
_ "5 Ardeatesz his ꝓretence for it was, that they had received 
the Roman fugitives, and were aſſiſting them in their en- 
deavours to return to Rome: However, the truth was, that 
he had formed an inſidious deſign againſt this city, the moſt 
flouriſhing in all Italy, in order to poſſeſs himſelf of its riches. 
But, as the Ardeates, bravely, defended themſelves, and the 
hege was of long continuance, both the Romans, who were 
in the camp, being fatigued with the length of it, and 
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Thoſe, at Rome, exhauſted with taxes, were ready to revolt 
on the firſt opportunity. At this time, Sextus, the eldeſt 
ſon of Tarquinius, being ſent by his father to a city, called 
7 Collatia, to execute ſome commiſſion, relating to the pre- 
ſent war, lodged at the houſe of Lucius Tarquinius, his 
relation, ſurnamed Collatinus : This man is faid by Fabius 
to have been the ſon of Egerius, whom I have, before, 
ſhewn to have been the ſon of the brother of Tarqui- 
nius, the farſt king of that name, and that, being appointed 
governor of Collatia, he was, not only, called Collatinus 
himſelf from his living in that city, but, alſo, left the ſame 
ſurname to his poſterity. But, for my part, Iam perſuaded that 
he, alſo, was the grandſon of Egerius, if he was of the ſame 
age with the ſons of Tarquinius, as Fabius, and the greateſt 
part of the hiſtorians have aſſerted: For chronology confirms 
the opinion I have embraced. Now, it happened that Col- 
latinus was, then, at the camp; but his wife, who was a 


Roman lady, and the daughter of Lucretius, a perſon of 


diſtinction, received him, as a relation of her hufband, with 
great chearfulneſs, and civility. This lady, who excelled all 
the Roman women in beauty, as well as virtue, Sextus un- 
dertook to deflower; a deſign he had, long before, enter- 
tained, when he uſed to viſit his relation; and thought he 


had, now, a proper opportunity of carrying it into execution. 
Going, therefore, to bed after ſupper, he contained himſelf 


great part of the night; and, when he thought all the 


family was aſleep, he got up; and, coming to the room, 
76. KoMalea. See the forty ninth annotation on the third book. 
where 
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where he knew Lucretia lay, without being diſcovered by 
her domeſtics, who lay aſleep at the door, he went into the 
room with a ſword in his hand. 

LXV. And, coming to her bed fide, the noiſe waked VR 3 
and ſhe aſking who it was, he told her his name, and bid her 
be ſilent, and ſtay in the room; threatening, at the ſame time, 
to kill her, if ſhe offered either to eſcape, or cry out : Having 
terrified her by theſe means, he propoſed two things to her, 
and ordered her to chuſe which of them ſhe liked beſt; 
Death with diſhonor, or life with happineſs : For, fays he, 
« if you can reſolve to gratify me, I will make you my wife; 
and, with me, you ſhall reign, at preſent, over the city my 
father has given me, and, after his death, over the Romans, 
« the Latines, the Tyrrhenians, and all the other nations he 
commands: Since I am, well, aſſured of ſucceeding my fa- 
« ther in his kingdom, as juſtice requires, being his eldeſt ſon: 
« And why ſhould I mention the many advantages, which 
« attend royalty, all which you ſhall . with me, when 
« you are ſo well acquainted with them ? But, if you en- 
| © deavour to reſiſt from a defire of preſerving your virtue, I 
« will, firſt, kill you, and, then, ſtab one of your ſervants ; 
e and, having laid both your bodies together, give out that I 
e caught you in the foul embraces of your ſervant, and pu- 
« niſhed you to revenge the diſhonor of my relation: So that, 
« your death will be attended with ſhame, and reproach, and 
« your body will be deprived both of burial, and every other 
c cuſtomary rite.” And, thus, repeating his threats, and 
intreaties, and ſwearing to effect every part of what he ſaid, 
LI 2 | Lucretia, 
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Lucretia, fearing the ignominy of the death he had threat- 
ened her with, was forced to yield, and to ſuffer him to 
accompliſh his deſire. 

LXVI. When it was day, Sextus, having gratified his 
wicked, and deſtructive paſſion, returned to the camp. But 
Lucretia, grievouſly reſenting what had happened, went into 
her chariot in all haſte, dreſſed in black, with a dagger hidden 
under her robes; and drove to Rome, without faying a. 
word to any perſon, who ſaluted her upon the road; or 
making anſwer to thoſe, who inquired into the cauſe of her 
diſorder; but continued thoughtful, with her eyes caſt 
down, and full of tears. When ' ſhe came to her father's: 
houſe, where there happened to be ſome of her relations, 
ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, and, embracing his knees, wept 
for ſome time, without ſaying a word: And, when he raiſed 
her up, and aſked her what had befallen her, © I fly to you 
« for refuge, ſays ſhe, under a dreadful, and irreparable 
<« abuſe ; revenge me, and rieglect not your daughter, who 
cc has ſuffered worſe than death.” Her father, and all pre- 
ſent were ſtruck with wonder at hearing this, and defired 
her to let them know who had abuſed her, and in what 
manner: O father, ſays ſhe, you will, ſoon, hear my miſ- 
« fortunes ; but, firſt, grant me the favor I aſk of you : 
« Send for as many of your friends, and relations, as you 
« can, to the end they may hear the dreadful injury from 
« me, who have ſuffered it, and not from others. And, 
« when you are informed of the ſhameful, and ſevere neceſ- 
« fity I was reduced to, you will conſult with them in what 


„ manner | 
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« manner you ſhall revenge both me, and yourſelf ; but let 

« the intermediate time be ſhort.” | 
 LXVII. Theſe perſons, who were all of the geatelt 
diſtinction, being ſent for by a quick, and haſty meſſage, 
came to the houſe, as ſhe defired ; to whom ſhe related the 
whole matter from the beginning and, then, having em- 
braced her father, and recommended herſelf to him, and to 
all preſent with many intreaties, and begged both- of the 
gods, and genius's to grant her a ſpeedy departure out of 
life, ſhe drew the dagger ſhe had concealed under her robes ; 
and, plunging it into her breaſt with one ſtroke, pierced her 
heart. Upon this, the women beat their breaſts, and filled 
the houſe with their fhrieks, and lamentations ; when her 
father, running to the body, embraced it; and, calling upon 
his daughter, fomented the wound in hopes of her recovery; 
while ſhe, palpitating, and agonizing in his arms, expired. 

This dreadful ſcene ſtruck the Romans, who were preſent, 
with ſo much horror, and compaſſion, that they cried out 
unanimouſly, they would rather die ten thouſand deaths in 
defence of their liberty, than ſuffer ſuch abuſes to be com- 
mitted by the tyrants. There was among them a certain 
perſon, by name, Publius Valerius, a deſcendant of one of 
thoſe Sabines, who came to Rome with Tatius ; and a man 
of activity, and prudence: This perſon was ſent by them to 

the camp both to acquaint the huſband of Lucretia with 
what had happened, and, jointly with him, to ingage the 
foldiers to revolt from the tyrants. He was, no ſooner, out 


of the gates, than he had the good fortune to meet Collatinus, 
who 
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who was coming to town from the camp, and knew nothing 


of the misfortunes of his family: And, with him, came 


Lucius Junius, ſurnamed Brutus, which, tranſlated into the 
Greek language, ſignifies Haube, @ Fool: Of whom it is 
neceſſary to premiſe a ſhort account (ſince the Romans ſay 
that he was the principal inſtrument in the expulſion of the 
tyrants) and to ſhew who he was, and of whom deſcended ; 
and, for what reaſon, this ſurname was given to him, which 
was, in no degree, ſuited to his character. 

LXVIII. The father of this perſon was Marcus Junius, 
deſcended from one of the chiefs of the colony, p lanted in 
Italy by Aeneas, and a man, who, for his virtue, was ranked 


among the moſt illuſtrious of the Romans: His mother was 


7 Tarquinia, a daughter of Tarquinius, the firſt king of that 
name; and he himſelf was brought up, and educated in all 


77+ Mylye de Toguuvvia, T8 weolegoy happened at Rome. Now, the part 
Barinews Tegxuy Bvſelyg. Here again, Brutus acts in this revolution is very 


our author differs from Livy, who far from ſhewing that he was, then, 
makes the mother of Brutus to have a young man. Nay, * Livy himſelf 


been the iter of Tarquinius Superbus. proves that he was not, when he ſays; 


L. Junius Brutus, Tarquinia ſorore 


regis natus, juvenis longe alius ingenio 


quam cujus ſimulationem induerat. This 
queſtion depends upon another, which 
our author has, already, diſcuſſed, and, 

in my opinion, inconteſtably, proved 


that Tarquinius Superbus was not the 


ſon, but the grandſon, of Tarquinius 
Priſcus. Livy, in order to ſupport the 
other opinion, calls Brutus, a young 


man, cven, in the ſame chapter, in 


which he mentions the preparations 
for the ſiege of Ardea,. during which, 
all authors agree, that the revolution 


t B. i. c. 56. 


that, during the courſe of the ſame 
year, the ſons of Brutus entered into 
the conſpiracy for reſtoring Tarquinius, 
and loſt their lives for it. This extra- 
ordinary ſcene, where the father ſits in 
judgement upon his own: ſons, con- 
demns them to loſe their heads, and 
preſides at the execution of this ter- 
rible ſentence, is deſcribed in Tuch 


pompous language by that hiſtorian, 
that want of accuracy is either extin- 


guiſhed by the glare of ſo much clo- 


quence, or forgiven in conſideration of 
its charms. 
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the learning his country could afford, his mind being formed 
for the eaſy reception of every noble accompliſhment. After 
Tarquinius had cauſed Tullius to be lain, he put this man's 

father to death privately, together with many other worthy 
men; not for any crime, but becauſe he was in poſſeſſion of 
the inheritance of an ancient family, inriched by his an- 
ceſtors, the ſpoils of which he coveted ; and, with him, his. 
eldeſt ſon, in whom there appeared a generous ſpirit, un- 
likely to ſuffer the death of his father 'to go unrevenged : 
Upon this, Brutus, being yet a youth, and, intirely, deſtitute 


others, the wiſeſt; which was to counterfeit folly, and 


whence he acquired this ſurname, till he ſaw the proper 


of the tyrant, when many good men were deſtroyed. 

LXIX. For Tarquinius, deſpiſing his ſeeming, not real, 
folly, took all his inheritance from him; and, allowing him 
a ſmall maintenance for his daily ſupport; kept him in his. 


ſuffered him to live with his own ſons, not in honor to him, 
as a relation, which was the pretence he made uſe of to his 
friends; but to the intent that, by ſaying many fooliſh 
things, an, by acting the part of a real fool, he might divert 


the youths : And, when he ſent two of his ſons, Titus, and 


(for ſome uncommon diſtemper had happened in his reign, 


died; 


- 
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of all aſſiſtance from his family, took a reſolution, of all 
continued, from that time, in the affectation of it; from 


time to throw it off. This preſerved him from the ſeverity 


palace, as an orphan, who ſtood in need of guardians, and 


Aruns to conſult the Delphic oracle concerning the plague 


which affected the children of both ſexes, of whom many 
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died; but it fell with the greateſt ſeverity upon breeding 
women, in whom it was difficult to be cured, as it deſtroyed 
the mothers in labor together with their infants) defiring, 
therefore, to learn from the god both the cauſe of, and the 
remedy for, this diſtemper, he ſent Brutus, alſo, with the 
youths at their deſire, to the end they might have ſomebody 
to "laugh at, and abuſe. When they were arrived at the 
oracle, and had received anſwers to the buſineſs they were 
ſent upon, they made their offerings to the god, and laughed, 
mightily, at Brutus for offering a wooden ſtaff to Apollo, 
(for he had hollowed the whole length of it like a tube, and, 
privately, inſerting a golden rod, made an offering of it) 
after which, they inquired of the god, which of them was 
deſtined to ſucceed to the ſovereignty of Rome; and the 
god anſwered, The perſon, who ſhould, firſt, kiſs his mother. 
The youths, therefore, unacquainted with the ſenſe of the 
oracle, agreed together to kiſs their mother at the ſame time, 
deſiring, jointly, to poſſeſs the kingdom: While Brutus, 
underſtanding the meaning of the god, as ſoon as he landed 
in Italy, fell upon the earth, and kiſſed it, looking upon 
That as the common mother of all. Theſe things, there- 
fore, had happened to this perſon, before the time I am 
ſpeaking of. 0 i 
LXX. Then it was, that, hearing Valerius relate every 
thing, which had befallen Lucretia, together with her violent 
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prefied in“ Livy: 1s (Brutus) Tum a 
„ re. 


death, 
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death, he lifted up his hands to heaven, and faid ; 
te Jupiter, and all you gods, who inſpect human is is 
« the time, now, come, in expectation of which I have pre- 
ce ſerved this diſguiſe ? Has fate ordained that the Romans 
« ſhall, by me, and, through me, be delivered from this 
« accurſed tyranny ?” Having faid this, he went, in all 
haſte, to the houſe together with Collatinus, and Valerius. 
When they came in, Collatinus, ſeeing Lucretia lying upon 
the floor, and her father embracing her, fetched a deep ſigh; 
and, throwing his arms about the dead body, kiſſed it, and 
called upon her; and, grown wild through exceſs of grief, 
talked to her, as if ſhe had been alive. While he, and her 
father, in his turn, were pouring forth their lamentations, 
and the whole family was overwhelmed with wailing, and 
tears, Brutus, looking on them, faid ; © You will have many 
other opportunities, Lucretius, Collatinus, and all of you, 
« who are related to this lady, to bewail her fate; let us, 
ce now, conſider how to revenge her: For This the preſent 
« time requires.” His advice was approved of; and, fitting 
down by themſelves, and ordering their domeſtics to with- 
draw, they conſulted together what they were to do. Brutus, 
firſt, ſpoke concerning himſelf ; and told them that his folly, 
which was, generally, believed to be real, was, only, aſſumed; 

and, having informed them of the reaſons, which had in- 
duced him to ſubmit to this diſguiſe, they looked upon him 
as the wiſeſt of All men: After which, by many powerful 
arguments, he prevailed upon them all to join in the reſo- 
lution of expelling both Tarquinius, and his ſons. When 
Vol. II, Mm he 
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he found they all concurred in the ſame ſentiments, he told 


them that neither words, nor promiſes, but actions only 


could accompliſh what was requiſite; and that he himſelf 
would be the firſt actor. Having ſaid this, he took the 
dagger, with which Lucretia had ſtabbed herſelf; and, going 
to the body (for it, ſtill, lay in view, a moſt miſerable 
ſpectacle) he ſwore © By Mars, and all the other gods, that 
ehe would do every thing in his power to dethrone Tar- 
„e quinius; and that he would neither be reconciled to the 
« tyrants himſelf, nor ſuffer any others to be reconciled to 
ce them; but would look upon every man of different ſen- 


e timents as an enemy, and, till death, purſue, with unre- 
e lenting hatred, both the tyranny, and its abettors ; and, 


ce if he tranſgreſſed this oath, he prayed that he, and his 
ce children might die the ſame death with Lucretia.“ 
LXXI. Having ſaid this, he called upon all the reſt, alſo, 
to take the ſame oath ; and they, no longer, heſitating, 
roſe up; and, receiving the dagger from one another, ſwore. 
After they had taken the oath, they conſidered in what 
manner they ſhould begin their enterpriſe : When Brutus 
ſuggeſted theſe things to them; © Firſt, let us place a guard 


c at the gates, that Tarquinius may have no intelligence of 


ce what is ſaying, or doing in the city againſt the tyranny, 
„e till every thing, on our fide, is in readineſs. After that, 
“let us carry the body of this lady, ſtained as it is with 
ce blood, into the forum; and, expoſing it to the public 


view, call the people together: When they are aſſembled, 


and we ſee the forum crouded, let Lucretius, and Colla- 


© tinus 


* 
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« tinus aſcend the tribunal ; and, having deplored their 
« misfortunes, relate every thing, that has paſſed. In the 
ce next place, let all the reſt of us, ſucceſſively, ſtand up, 
ce inveigh againſt the tyranny, and invite the citizens to 
« liberty. All the Romans will be tranſported to ſee us, 
« who are patricians, the authors of liberty: For they have 
« ſuffered many dreadful injuries from the tyrant, and want 
but a ſmall incitement to revolt: And, when we find the 
*« people inflamed with the deſire of extirpating monarchy, 
let us propoſe a vote to them, That Tarquinius ſhall, no 
longer, reign over the Romans; and let us ſend this decree 
« to the camp with all expedition: For, when thoſe, 
e who have arms in their hands, hear that the whole city is 
« alienated from the tyrant, they will become zealous for 
« the liberty of their country, and be, no longer, retained 
« by bribes, or able to bear the abuſes of the ſons, and flat- 
« terers of Tarquinius,” After he had faid this, Valerius 
replied ; . You ſeem to me, Junius, to reaſon well in gene- 
« ral; but, concerning the aſſembly of the people, I deſire 
to know who ſhall aſſemble them according to law, and 
« propoſe the vote to the curiae. This is the buſineſs of a 
« magiſtrate, and none of us are inveſted with any magi- 
« ſtracy.” To this Brutus anſwered, * I ſhall aſſemble the 
« people, Valerius: For I am“ commander of the Celeres, 


79 Twy Ye Kane agyuv ei. becauſe 7 Livy, as well as our author, 
Concerning the inſtitution, and duty ſays that Brutus was, at this time, 


of the celeres ſee B. ii. c. 13. * Plutarch commander of the Celeres ; praeco ad 
is not to be regarded, when he aſſerts 7ribunumCelerum, in quo tum magiſtratu 


that Numa diſbanded theſe guards; forte Brutus erat, populum advocavit. 
Life of Numa. B. i. c. 59. 
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e and I have a power, by law, of calling an aſſembly of the 
ce people, when I pleaſe: Tarquinius gave this magiſtracy, 
ce which is of the greateſt conſequence, to me, as to a fool, 
ce and, from a preſumption that I ſhould either not be ſen- 
e fible of the power annexed to it, or, if I were, not know 
« how to uſe it. And I myſelf will pronounce the firſt 
e harangue againſt the tyrant.” 

LXXII. As ſoon as they heard theſe reſolutions, they all 
| applauded him for commencing with a principle, that was 
both juſt in itſelf, and ſupported by law; and deſired him to 
acquaint them with the reſt of his deſigns: Upon which, he 
faid z © Since you have reſolved to purſue theſe meaſures, 
« let us further conſider what kind of magiſtracy ſhall 
ce govern the commonwealth, after the expulſion of the 
« kings, and by whom created; and, firſt of all, what 
« *form of government we ſhall conſtitute, when we are 
« freed from the tyrant: For it is better to weigh every 


50. Og15 tg ToAlera Aolos, etc. Iam their ſeveral opinions by enumerating 
ſurpriſed that none of the commenta- all the advantages, that flow from each 
tors obſerved this ſcene to bear a near of theſe conſtitutions, and diſplaying 
reſemblance to That in * Herodotus, the evils of the other two. But not 
where five of the ſeven Perſian noble- one of theſe Perſians ſeems to have had 
men, who deſtroyed the magi, are in- the leaſt thought of forming a govern- 


government they were to eſtabliſh; the advantages of the three conſtitu- 
the other two having been wounded tions might be preſerved, and the 
by one of the magi. In this conſul- evils, incident to each, avoided. How- 
tation, Otanes, who had, firſt, formed ever, this did not eſcape our author, 
the deſign of freeing his country from who, both in this ſpeech of Brutus, 
this uſurpation, propoſes a democracy; and, on many other occaſions, gives 
Megabyzus, an oligarchy; and Darius the preference to a mixed govern- 
a monarchy; and all three ſupport ment. „ 


2 In Thalia, C. 80. 
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ce thing, before we attempt an action of this nature, and to 
« leave nothing unexamined, or undetermined. Let every 
« one of you declare his opinion concerning theſe things.” 
After this, many ſpeeches were made by ſeveral of them: 
Some were of opinion they ought to reeſtabliſh monarchy ; 
and theſe recounted the great benefits the commonwealth 
had received from the former kings. Others, that they 
ought, no longer, to intruſt the government to a ſingle 
perſon ; and theſe enumerated the tyrannical exceſſes, which 
many kings, and Tarquinius, in the laſt place, had exerciſed 
againſt their own people; and faid, that the ſovereign 
power ought to be veſted in the ſenate, according to the 
practice of ſeveral Greek cities. Others liked neither of 
theſe forms of government; but adviſed them to conſtitute 
a democracy, like That at Athens; alledging the inſolence, 
and avarice of the few, and the ſeditions, uſually, raiſed by 
the inferior ſort againſt their ſuperiors; and theſe faid 
that an equality of laws was a conſtitution, of all others, the 
moſt ſecure, and moſt becoming a free people. 

LXXIII. The choice appearing to all of them intricate, 
and hard to be determined, by reaſon of the evils, with 
which each of theſe conftitutions is attended ; Brutus cloſed 
the conference by ſaying, © IT am of opinion, Lucretius, 
“ Collatinus, and all of you here preſent, who are, not only, 
ce good men yourſelves, but deſcended from good men, that 
« we ought not, at preſent, to conſtitute any new form of 
ce government: For the time, to which we are reduced by 
te the preſent ſituation of affairs, i is ſhort; in which, it is not 

« eaſy 


— 
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« eaſy to change the form of our conſtitution ; and the very 
« attempt to change it, though we ſhould proceed in it 
ce upon the wiſeſt motives, is doubtful, and not without 
« danger. Afterwards, when you are delivered from the 

<« tyranny, you may, with greater freedom, and, at leiſure, 
« jf you think fit, chuſe That form of government, which 
4e ſhall appear to you more preferable than any other; if, 
te jndeed, any is preferable to That, which Romulus, Pom- 
ce pilius, and all the ſucceeding kings inſtituted, and delivered 
« down to us; by the means of which, we have, to this 
« time, continued to be a great, and flouriſhing people, 
ce obeyed by many ſubjects. But I adviſe you to lay hold 
ce on this opportunity to correct the evils, with which mo- 
<« narchies are, generally, attended, and, by which, they 

« degenerate into a tyrannical cruelty, and are abhorred b 
c all mankind; and, at the ſame time, to take effectual care 
ce that they may, never, return upon you. What are theſe 
« evils? In the firſt place, ſince the people, in general, 
« conſider the names of things; and, influenced by them, 
e either admit ſome, that are hurtful, or reject others, that 
« are uſeful; of which monarchy happens to be one, I 
e adviſe you to change the name of the government, and 
« not to call thoſe, who ſhall, for the future, be inveſted 
« with the power over all the citizens, either kings, or 
« monarchs; but to give them a more modeſt, and humane 
« appellation : In the next place, not to ſubmit every thing 
* to the determination of a ſingle perſon; but to commit 
« the power, enjoyed by the kings, to two magiſtrates ; 
« which 
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ee which I am informed has been practiſed by the Lacedae- 


ce monians for many generations, who, by this conſtitution, 
ce are the beſt governed, and, the moſt flouriſhing people 
among the Greeks : For they will be leſs arrogant, and 
« vexatious, when the power is divided between two, and 
« each of them has an equal ſhare of it; and this equality 
66 of power, and honor will be the moſt effectual means to 
« create in both a reſpe& for one another, to hinder them 
« from leading a life of pleaſure, and inſpire each of them 
ce with an emulation of a virtuous character. 

LXXIV. © Iam, alſo, of opinion that, if the ſight of any 
ce enſigns of royalty, which are numerous, is uneaſy to the 
« people, and invidious, they ought to be retrenched, and 
« others to be taken away; I mean, thoſe ſcepters, and 
ce golden crowns, the purple and embroidered robes ; unleſs. 
upon teſtivals, and in triumphs, when they will wear them 
ein honor of the gods: For, if they are ſeldom uſed, they 
„will give no uneaſineſs: But I think you ought to retain 
ce the ivory chair, in which the magiſtrates will fit in judge- 
« ment; and, alſo, the white robe, ſurrounded with a border 
« of pie together with the twelve axes, to be carried before 
« them, when they appear in public. There is one thing 
more I ſhall recommend to you, which, in my opinion, 
« will be of greater advantage, than all I have mentioned, 
and the moſt effectual means to prevent thoſe, who ſhall 
« be inveſted with this power, from committing great ex- 
« ceſſes, which is, that the ſame perſons be not magiſtrates 
« during life = a * unlimited in time, and not 

| « obliged 
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" obliged to give an account of its actions, is a public 
ee grievance, and productive of tyranny) I propoſe, therefore, 
< that, after the example of the Athenians, the exerciſe of 
ce this magiſtracy be reduced to the compaſs of a year: For 
« this inſtitution, by obliging the ſame perſon both to com- 
ce mand, and to obey alternately, and, by removing him from 
ce the magiſtracy, before his mind is corrupted, reſtrains men of 
« haughty tempers, and does not ſuffer their minds to grow 
ce intoxicated with power. If we eſtabliſh theſe things, we 
ce ſhall enjoy all the benefits, that flow from monarchy, and 
te be free from the evils, that attend it. And to the end that 
ce the name of kingly power, to which this nation has been, 
ce always, accuſtomed, and which was introduced among us 
« with favourable auguries, and the approbation of the 
e gods, may be preſerved for the ſake of religious worſhip, 
ce let there be, always, a kind of king, who ſhall enjoy this 
« honor, during life; and, free from all military avocations, 
« have the ſ uperintendance of the ſacrifices, like the king, 
« and no other employment. 

LXXV. Now, hear from me the manner, in which 
ce every one of theſe things ſhall be effected: I will call the 
people together, as I faid, fince I have that power by 
« law; and will propoſe a vote to baniſh Tarquinius, with 


ce his wife, and children; and that both they, and their 


ih poſterity be, for ever, debarred from entering either into 
ce the city of Rome, or the territories thereunto belonging: 
« And, after the citizens have paſſed this vote, I will explain 
&« to them the form of government we propoſe to eſtabliſh; 
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« and, having created an interrex for the deſignation of the 
© magiſtrates, who are to enter upon the adminiſtration of 
« the public affairs, I myſelf will reſign the command of the 
« celeres : The interrex, appointed by me, will aſſemble the 
people in their centuries ; and, having nominated the per- 
« ſons to be inveſted with the annual magiſtracy, let him take 
« the votes of the citizens concerning them : And, if the major 
e part of the centuries are of opinion that the nomination of 
« the perſons, made by the interrex, be confirmed, and the 
« auguries are favourable, let theſe aſſume the axes, and the 
ce other enſigns of royalty, and take care that our country 
may enjoy its liberty, and the Tarquinii, from thenceforth, 

« never return: For you are ſenſible they will employ 
« perſuaſion, violence, and fraud, and every other means to 


e recover their power, unleſs we are upon our guard. Theſe 


« are the things of the greateſt moment, that I have to 
e propoſe to you at preſent, and to adviſe you to purſue. 
« As for particular emergencies, which are many, and not 
« eaſy to be, now, diſcuſſed with accuracy (for we are re- 


duced to a point of time) I think we ought to leave them 


« to the magiſtrates themſelves, who are to govern : But I 
am clearly of opinion that theſe magiſtrates ought to con- 
e ſult the ſenate in every thing, as the kings, formerly, did, 
« and do nothing without your advice; and that they ought 
* to lay before the people the decrees of the ſenate, accord- 
cc ing to the practice of your anceſtors, without derogating, 
« in the leaſt, from that authority the former were, before, 
poſſeſſed of: For this will give the greateſt ſecurity, and 
« reputation to their magiſtracy.” | 
Vol. II. Nn LXXVI. 
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LXXVI. After Junius Brutus had delivered this opinion, 


they all applauded it; and, preſently, conſulting about the 
perſons, who were to enter upon the government, they de- 
termined to appoint Spurius Lucretius, the father of the 
lady, who had laid violent hands upon herſelf, to be the 
interrex; and that Lucius Junius Brutus, and Lucius Tar- 
quinius Collatinus ſhould be nominated by him to exerciſe 
the power, before, veſted in the kings: And that theſe 
magiſtrates ſhould be called, in their language, Comſules; 
which name, being tranſlated into the Greek language, 
ſignifies ThE, or Io, Counſellors : For the Romans 
call ZupEznag, Confilia, Counſels : In proceſs of time, they 
came to be called, by the Greeks, Tna]o, Superiors, from 
the greatneſs of their power, becauſe they command all the 
citizens, and are the firſt in dignity. For the ancients called 
that, which was ſuperior, and chief, da After theſe con- 
ſultations, and reſolutions, they prayed to the gods to aſſiſt 
them in the purſuit of their holy, and juſt deſigns, and went 
to the forum : They were followed by their domeſtics, who 
carried upon a bier, covered with black cloth, the body of 
Lucretia, diſordered, and ſtained with blood; and, directing 
them to expoſe it upon a high, and conſpicuous place before 
the ſenate, they called the people together. And, not only, 


thoſe, who happened, then, to be in the forum, but great 


81+ Korouhas, The power, and duty litiae ſummum jus habento: nemini paren- 
of the conſuls is, finely, deſcribed by 10. Ollis ſalus populi ſuprema lex eſto. 
Cicero: Regio imperio duo ſunto : lique eundem magiſtratum, niinterfuerint decem 
praeeundo, judicando, conſulendo, prae- anni, ne quis capito. Aevitatem anna!i 
tores, judices, conſules appellantor. Mi- lege ſervants. 
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numbers, alſo, from all parts of the city, flocking to the place 
(for the heralds had gone through all the ſtreets to ſummon 
them thither) Brutus aſcended the tribunal, from whence it was 
the cuſtom for thoſe, who aſſembled the people, to acquaint 
them with the reaſons of it; and, having placed the patri- 
cians near him, he ſpoke as Ln 
LXXVII. “ Citizens, my intention being to ſpeak to 
« you concerning neceſſary, and glorious things, I ſhall, firſt, 
mention a few circumſtances relating to myſelf : For to 
« ſome, rather, indeed, to many of you, I am very well 
« aſſured that I ſhall appear to be diſordered in my under- 
« ſtanding, when I, a man of an unſound mind, and who, 
« as ſuch, ſtand in need of a guardian, attempt to ſpeak to 
matters of the greateſt importance. Know then, that the 
« general opinion you all entertained of me, as of a fool, 
« was falſe, and contrived by me, and by me alone: The 
« fear of my life compelled me to live in a manner deroga- 
e tory both to my nature, and condition; though agreeable 
to the deſire of Tarquinius, and to my own ſecurity : 
For Tarquinius, having put my father to death at his 
« acceſſion to the government, that he might poſſeſs himſelf 
« of his fortunes, which were very conſiderable ; and, 
« having, privately, murdered my elder brother, who would 
« have revenged his father's death, if he had not been taken 
« off, made it plain that he did not deſign to ſpare even 
e myſelf, now, left deſtitute of my neareſt relations, if I had 
© not counterfeited folly : This diſguiſe, finding credit with 
the tyrant, ſaved me from the ſame treatment they had 
Nnz2 © ex- 
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« experienced, and has preſerved me to this day; and 


« having worne it five and twenty years, the time I wiſhed 
« for, and expected, being come, I, now, for the firſt time, 
« throw it off. So much concerning myſelf. 
IXXVIII. © As to the affairs of the public, in relation to 
cc which I called you together, this is the ſituation of them. 
ce Tarquinius, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereignty, 
cc contrary to the laws, and cuſtoms of this nation, which 
« ſovereignty, howſoever acquired, he has not exerciſed either 


« with reputation, or in a manner ſuitable to the royal 


« dignity ; but has ſurpaſſed, in haughtineſs, and excels, all 


« the tyrants the world ever ſaw ; we, the patricians, aſ- 
« ſembled for that purpoſe, have reſolved to deprive him of 
ce his dignity : This ought to have been done long ago; 
ce but, having, now, a proper opportunity to effect it, we 
« have called you together, citizens, to the end" that, after 
« we have declared our own reſolution, we may deſire your 
« aſſiſtance in giving liberty to our country, which we have 
« not, hitherto, been able to enjoy, ſince Tarquinius uſurped 

« the ſovereignty ; neither ſhall we, hereafter, enjoy it, if, 
c upon this occaſion, we want reſolution. Had I as much 
ce time, as I could wiſh, or was to ſpeak to thoſe, who were 
« ynacquainted with the many acts of injuſtice the tyrant 
« has been guilty of, I would enumerate them all, in order 
« to convince every one of you that he has deſerved, not 
« only, one, but many deaths: But, fince the time, afforded 
cc me by the preſent ſituation of affairs, is ſhort, in which, 
« few things are to be ſaid, and many to be done, and that 


« ] 
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« ] am ſpeaking to thoſe, who are acquainted with his 
ce actions, I ſhall put you in mind of Thoſe only, that are 
ce the moſt conſiderable, and the moſt obvious, and admit 
ce not of the leaſt excuſe. 

LXXIX. © This is that Tarquinius, citizens, This is the 
© man, who, before he was in poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty, 
« deſtroyed his own brother Aruns by poiſon, becauſe he 
« would not conſent to be wicked, in which crime he was 
« aſſiſted by his brother's wife, the ſiſter of his own, whom 
« this enemy of the gods, had, long before, debauched : 
« This is the man, who, at the ſame time, and, by the ſame 
ec poiſon, took off his wife, a woman of virtue, and a parent 
ce of their common children; and did not, even, vouchſafe 
« to diſown the imputation of both theſe poiſonings by a 
© mourning habit, and a ſhort affectation of grief; but, 
te preſently after he had performed theſe wonderful achieve- 
ments, and before the fires, which had received their 
« miſerable bodies, were extinguiſhed, he gave an enter- 

e tainment to. his friends, celebrated his nuptials, and, lead- 
ing the murdereſs of her huſband, as a bride, to the bed of 
« her ſiſter, performed the abominable contract he had made 
« with her; and was the firſt, and the only man, who ever 
ce introduced into the city of Rome ſuch impious, and exe- 
ce crable crimes, unknown to any nation in the world, 
« either Greeks, or Barbarians. But, in how infamous, and 
« dreadful a manner, did he treat both his father, and mo- 
te ther, in-law, when, already, near their end? He murdered 
© Servius T ullius * the mildeſt of all your kings, the 


ce greateſt 


* 
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« oreateſt benefactor to you; and would not ſuffer his body 
cc to be honoured with the cuſtomary rites either of a funeral, 
cc gr of burial} and Tarquinia, the wife of Tullius, whom, 
ce 25 ſhe was the ſiſter of his father, and had, always, ſhewn 
« great tenderneſs for him, he was obliged in duty to honour 
<« as his mother, he cauſed to be ſtrangled in a miſerable 
« manner, without allowing her time to mourn her dead 
« huſband, or perform the cuſtomary ſacrifices for him, 
« when buried: Thus, he treated thoſe, by whom he was 
« preſerved, by whom he was educated ; and whom, after 
ce their death, he was to have ſucceeded, if he had ſtaid but 
« a ſhort time, till nature had put an end to their lives. 
LXXX. © But, why do I cenſure theſe exceſſes, when I 
cc have ſo many others to accuſe him of (beſides Thoſe he 
ec has been guilty of to his relations, and to his father, and 
e mother, in-law) which he has committed againſt his country, 
<« and againſt us all? If they ought to be called exceſſes, and 
ce not the ſubverſion, and extinction of all nations, and all 
« families. Firſt, as to the ſovereignty, that I may begin with 
« That ; How did he obtain it? Did he, in this, follow the 
<« example of the former kings? Far from it. They were 
all advanced to the ſovereignty by us, according-to the 
« laws, and cuſtoms of this nation; firſt, by a decree of the 
« ſenate, where, by our cation; all reſolutions con- 


« cerning the public affairs muſt, firſt, be taken; then, by 


« the creation of the interreges, to whom the ſenate grants 


<« the power of diſtinguiſhing among thoſe, who are worthy 
of the ſoverei gaty, the moſt worthy ; ; and, after both theſe, 
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« by a vote of the people in their election of magiſtrates, 
« from which vote the law requires that all affairs of the 
« greateſt moment ſhould receive their ſanction; and, in the 


« laſt place, by theapprobation of theauguries, without which, 
« human diligence, and foreſight are of no avail : But ſay, 


« which of you knows any one of theſe things to have been 


« obſerved, when Tarquinius obtained the ſoverei gnty ? What 
ce previous order of the ſenate? What nomination of the 


e interreges ? What vote of the people? What favourable 


« auguries? I do not aſk whether all theſe were obſerved 


(though it was neceſſary to a regular election that nothing, 
« founded either in cuſtom, or in law, ſhould be omitted) 


« but, if it can be ſhewn that any one of them was obſerved, 
« I will be contented not to inſiſt upon Thoſe, that were 


« omitted. How, then, did he acquire the ſovereignty ? 


« By arms, by violence, and the conſpiracies of wicked men, 


« according to the cuſtom of tyrants; and drew from you, 


« inſtead of your conſent, your indignation. But, after he 


ce had poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereignty, howſoever ac- 


« quired, did he uſe it in a manner becoming a king, in 


« imitation of his predeceſſors, the whole tenor of whoſe 
cc words, and actions tended to aggrandize the city, and 
« leave it more flouriſhing to poſterity, than they them- 
« ſelves had received it? What man in his ſenſes can ſay 


« this, when he ſees in how miſerable, and cruel a manner 


« ve have all been treated? 


LXXXI. © I ſhall fay nothing of the calamities we, who 


« are patricians, ſuffer, which, even, our enemies could not 
« hear 


ug p 
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« hear without tears; ſince, from a numerous body, we 
ee are reduced to a few; from ſplendor, to obſcurity ; and, 
cc from an affluent proſperity, to poverty, and extreme want. 
« Of all thoſe illuſtrious men, thoſe formidable warriors, 
« and great ſtateſmen, by whoſe means our city, once, flou- 


ce riſhed, ſome are put to death, and others baniſhed. But 


« what is your condition, plebeians? Has not Tarquinius 
ce taken away your laws? Has he not aboliſhed your meet- 
« ings on account of religion, and ſacrifices? Has he not 
ce put an end to your elections of magiſtrates; to your right 
« of voting; and to your aſſemblies for the affairs of the 


« public? Does he not force you, like ſlaves, purchaſed 


<« with money, to labour in a ſhameful manner, to cut ſtones, 
« ſaw timber, carry burdens, and waſte your ſtrength in 
« deep pits, and ſubterraneous caverns, without allowing 
te you the leaſt reſpite from your miſeries? What then, will 
ebe the end of our calamities ? How long ſhall we ſubmit 
ce to theſe things? And when ſhall we recover our native 
« liberty? When Tarquinius dies? To be ſure. Shall we 
« bein a better condition then ? Shall we not be in a worſe ? 
For, inſtead of one Tarquinius, we ſhall. have three; all 
« far more abominable, than their father. Since he, who, 
from a private man, became a tyrant, and began late to 
« be wicked, is a perfect maſter in all tyrannical miſchief ; 


c what kind of men may we expect theſe will prove, who 


« are ſprung from him; whoſe race is wicked, whoſe 
e education is wicked, and who, never, had an opportunity 
£ of ſeeing, or hearing any action, that had the appearance 


cc of 
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« of liberty, or moderation? To the end, therefore, you 
te may not gueſs at their accurſed natures, but know with 
« certainty what kind of whelps the tyranny of Tarquinius 
« nurſes up for your deſuuctien, behold the action of one 
« of them, the eldeſt of the three. 
LXXXII. © This lady is the daughter of waſte 
« Lucretius, whom the tyrant, when he went to the war, 
“appointed governor of the city, and the wife of Tarqui- 
4 nius Collatinus, a relation of the tyrant's, who has under- 
* gone many hardſhips for their fake. This lady, who de- 
« fired to preſerve her virtue, and loved her huſband, as 
« becomes a good wife, Sextus being, laſt night, entertained 
« at her houſe, as a relation, and Collatinus, then abſent, 
« and in the camp, could not eſcape the ungovernable in- 
« ſolence of the tyranny ; but, like a captive, under the 
ce power of neceſlity, ſubmitted to thoſe things, that ought 
e not to be offered to a woman of free condition. Re- 
« ſenting this uſage, and, looking upon the abuſe as into- 
e lerable, ſhe acquainted her father, © the reſt of her 
e relations with the neceſlity ſhe had been reduced to; and, 
e having intreated, and conjured them all, in the moſt 
© earneſt manner, to revenge the indignity ſhe had ſuffered, 
© ſhe drew the dagger ſhe had concealed in her boſom, 
<« and, in her father's ſight, citizens, plunged it in her bowels. 
O thou admirable woman! great are the praiſes you de- 
< ſerve for your generous reſolution; you are gone 3 you 
are dead; you were unable to bear the L inſult, 
© and deſpiſed all the Pleaſures of life to avoid being, any 
Vol. II. e Oo s longer, 
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“longer, expoſed to the like abuſe: After this, Lucretia, 


ce when you, who were formed a woman, have ſhewn the 
ce reſolution of a brave man, ſhall we, who were born 
« men, ſhew leſs courage, than women? To you, after 
« you were deprived of your ſpotleſs chaſtity, through force, 
« by the tyranny of one night, death appeared more amia- 
ce ble, and to promiſe greater happineſs than life; and ſhall 
ce not we adopt the fame ſentiments, whom Tarquinius, 
© not, by a tyranny of one day only, but of twenty five 
« ears, has deprived of all the pleaſures of life, in depriving 


« us of our liberty? We cannot live under theſe miſeries, 


citizens; we, who are the deſcendants of thoſe men, who 


ce thought themſelves worthy to give. laws to others; and 
«expoſed themſelves tomany dangers for the ſake of power, 
ce and fame: So that, we have all no other choice, than of life 
ce with liberty, or of death with glory. For the opportunity 
ce we wiſhed for, now preſents itſelf ; Farquinius is abſent 
from the city, the patricians are the authors of the enter- 

« priſe, and no want of any thing, if we enter upon the 


cc action with alacrity; not of men, money, arms, generals, 


« nor of any other military preparation: For the city is 
ce full of all theſe. Conſider, then, what a ſhame it would 


« be for us, who aim at giving laws to the Volſci, the 
« Sabines, and ſeveral other nations, to fuffer ourſelves to 
ce be the ſlaves of others; and to undertake many wars to 


ce oratify the ambition of Tarquinius, and not one to recover 
&« qur own liberty. 


LXXXIII, 
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LXXXIII. «What ſupport, therefore, what aſſiſtance 


te can we promiſe ourſelves in this enterpriſe ? This remains 
ce ts be explained. Our firſt ſupport is derived from a 
« dependence upon the gods, whoſe religion, temples, and 
ce altars Tarquinius pollutes with hands, ſtained with blood, 
« and defiled with all the crimes he has committed againſt 
« his ſubjects, every time he begins the ſacrifices, and liba- 
« tions. . The next flows from our dependence upon our- 
« ſelves, who are neither few in number, nor unſkilled in 
« war, Beſides theſe advantages, we may expect the aſſiſ- 
ce tance of our allies ; who, while they are not called upon 
« by us, think it improper to enter into our affairs; but, if 
ce they ſee us acting the part of brave men, will, chearfully, 
« aſſiſt us in the war: For tyranny is odious to all, who 
« defire to be free. But, if any of you are afraid leſt the 
« citizens, who are in the camp with Tarquinius, ſhould 
« aſſiſt him, and make war upon us, they have no reaſon 
« for that fear: For the tyranny is grievous to them alſo ; 
« and the deſire of liberty is implanted by nature in the 
« minds of all men, and every pretence for a change is 
« ſufficient for thoſe, who are compelled to bear hardſhips ; 
c and, if you, by your votes, order them to aſſiſt their 
« country, neither fear, nor favor, nor any other motives, 
ce that compel, or perſuade men to commit injuſtice, will 
s retain them with the tyrants. But, if the love of tyranny 
ce js rooted in any of them, through an evil diſpoſition, or 
« a corrupt education, as they, certainly, are not many, we 
* will apply, even to theſe men, motives of ſo great force, 
00 2 « 2s 
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ce as to transform them from wicked, to good, citizens: For 
* we have here their children, wives, and parents, as hoſtages, 
“which are dearer to every man, than his own life? By 
e ingaging to reſtore theſe to them, if they will deſert: the 
* tyrant; and, by paſſing a vote for the impunity of the 
* crimes they have been guilty of, we ſhall, eaſily, prevail 
* upon them to join us. March therefore, citizens, with 
confidence, and hopes of ſucceſs, to this action, the moſt 
64 plorious you were, ever, ingaged in. To your affiſtance, 
« therefore, O gods of our anceſtors, the propitious guardians 
« of this land ; to yours, O genii, to whom the care of our 
e fathers was allotted ; and, to yours, O Rome, the moſt 
« favoured by the work of all other cities, in which we 
« received our birth, and education, we dedicate our coun- 
* ſels, our words, our actions, and our lives ; ready to ſuffer 
« every thing, that heaven, and fate ſhall — But I 
« foreſee that our glorious enterpriſe will be crowned with 
« ſucceſs. May all, here preſent, imboldened with the fame: 
« confidence, and united in the ſame ſentiments, both pre- 
« ferve you, and be preſerved by you! 
ILXXXIV. While Brutus was ſpeaking, every thing he 
faid was received by the people with continual acclamations, 
ſignifying both their approbation, and concurrence : The 
greateſt part, even, wept with pleaſure, i in hearing a ſpeech,, 
that was wonderful and unexpected; and various paſſions, 
in no degree reſembling one another, affected the mind of 
each: For they were mixed with pains, and pleaſures; the 


former, arifing from the miſcries they had ſuffered ; and the 
* htter, 
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latter, from the happineſs they expected; And anger was 
joined with fear; That exciting them to deſpiſe their own 


ſafety in onles eee eee 
actions; while This, by repreſenting to them the difficulties, 
that would occur in ſubverting the tyranny, inſpired them 
witha backwardnefs to ed But, when he had done 
ſpeaking, they all cried out, as with one voice, to let them 
have arms. Then, Brutus, charmed with their alacrity, faid ; 
« Firſt, hear the reſolution of our aſſembly, and confirm it: 
« For we have determined that the Tarquinii, and all their 
« poſterity ſhall be baniſhed both Fom the city of Rome, 
« and from all the territories belonging to the Romans; 
« that no perſon ſhall preſume to ſay, or do any thing 
« tending to their reſtoration ; and, if any one ſhall be found 
© to have ated contrary to theſe Aden that he 
« be put to death. If yow are of opinion that this reſolution 
« be confirmed, divide yourſelves 3 into your curiae, and give 
« your votes: And let the enjoy yment of this right be 7 
« beginning of your liberty.” Theſe things were complied 
with; and all the curiae having given their votes for the 
12 n of the tyrants, Brutus, again, Rood up, and 


12 · J ſhall cloſe my annotations ample of the 


right of the people, ex- 


upon this book with making ſome 
obſervations on a paſſage, contained 
in a note of M. ** ®, relating to the 
dethroning of Tarquinius. That gen- 
tleman ſays that this king was a tyrant, 
not only, in his adminiſtration, but, 
alſo, in his uſurpation: And that the 
conduct of the Romans in dethroning 
him muſt not be alledged as | an ex- 


erciſed againſt a lawful ſovereign, who 
abuſes his power. 1 ne faut pas donner 
la conduite des i le detronerent,, 
comme Pexemple d'un droit des Peuples 
exerct contre un ſonuerain legitime qui 
abuſe de ſon pouvoir. To this obſerva- 
tion I ſhall give two anſwers ; the firſt,, 

grounded on fact, and the other, on: 
right. As to the firſt, it is certain thag 


faid ; 
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ſaid; © Since you have confirmed the firſt reſolution, in 
4 ſuch a manner as became you, hear, alſo, what we have 
« further reſolved concerning the form of our government. 


the Romans did not dethrone Tarqui- 
nius for his uſurpation, but for his 
tyranny. His predeceſſor was not leſs 
an uſurper, than himſelf; notwith- 
ſtanding. which, the Romans were ſo 
much pleaſed with the mildneſs of his 
government, received ſo much benefit 


trom the wiſe laws he had eſtabliſhed, 


and gained ſo many advantages over 
their neighbours under his conduct, as 
a general, that, during a reign of no 
leis than forty four years, we hear of 
no inſurtection againſt him. And, 
even, Tarquinius himſelf, natwith- 
ftanding his uſurpation, was. ſuffered 
to reign. twenty five years, till the 
brutal act of his ſon filled up the 
meaſure of the iniquities, committed 
by his tyrannical family, and brought 
on their expulſion; an action liable to 
this only cenſure, that it was, too long, 


delayed. As to the point of right, we 


muſt conſider that the government of 
the Romans was, at that time, a limit- 


ed monarchy, conſiſting of a king, a 


ſenate, and the people: Now, as the 
king aſſumed the whole power to him- 
ſelf, and excluded the other two orders 
from any ſhare in it, it is plain that he 
altered the whole frame of the govern- 
ment, and transformed it, from a 
limited monarchy, to a. tyranny : If, 
then, Tarquinius, inſtead of being an 
uſurper, had been a lawſul ſovereign, 
and had abuſed the truſt repoſed in 
bim by ſo many repeated acts of ty- 
- ranny, can it in juſtice be ſuppoſed 
that the ſenate, and people ought to 
have been without a Remedy, and 


that, chained hand and foot, they muſt 
have lain expoſed'to the avarice, the 
cruelty, and the caprice of an inſulting 
tyrant? But, ſay the abettors of ty- 


ranny, if you give the ſenate, and 


people a right to expel their lawful 
ſovereign, becauſe he is a tyrant, you 
conſtitute them judges in their own 
cauſe, which is. contrary to natural 
Juſtice, and impower them, not only, 


to determine the crime, but, alſo, the 


puniſhment, due to that crime. This 
muſt be acknowledged; but it muſt, 
alſo, be acknowledged that it is, equals 
ly, unjuſt, and much more abſurd to 


conſtitute a tyrant the judge of his own 


tyranny, and to expect that the op- 
preſſor ſhould pronounce in favor of 
the oppreſſed. Since, therefore, in this 
caſe, one of theſe two things muſt, 
unavoidably, happen ; either the peo- 
ple muſt be inſlaved, or the tyrant 
expelled ; it is eaſy to determine which 
is the moſt reaſonable ſacrifice ; it-be- 
ing much more equitable that one man 
ſhould be deprived of the power he 
has abuſed, than that millions ſhould 
be deprived of the liberty they are in- 
titled to. Theſe were the ſentiments 
of the Romans, and mult be the ſenti- 
ments of every people, who deſire to 
preſerve their liberties : Their govern- 
ment was a limited . monarchy, and 
they, very well, knew that there is no 


difference between a limited, and an 


abſolute, monarchy, unleſs the former 
gives a right to the people to inforce 
thoſe limitations. . | | 


After 
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After we had conſidered whatmagiſtracy ſhould be inveſted 
ce with the ſovereign power, we came to a reſolution to chuſe 
« no more kings; but to appoint two annual magiſtrates, 
ce to be veſted with the kingly power, ſuch as you yourſelves 
ce ſhall chuſe in the comitia centuriata, to be held for the 
« election of magiſtrates : If, therefore, it is your pleaſure 
« that this, alſo, do paſs, give your votes.” The people 
approved of this reſolution likewiſe, which was not oppoſed by 
a ſingle vote. After that, Brutus ſtood up, and created Spurius 
Lucretius the interrex to preſide at the election, accordin g to 
the laws, in that caſe, eſtabliſhed. And he, having diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly, ordered all the people to go, immediately, 
in arms to the field, where they uſed to chuſe their magi- 
ſtrates. When they came thither, he nominated two perſons 
to perform the functions, which had belonged to the kings: 
Theſe were Brutus, and Collatinus; and the people, being 
called to give their votes in their centuries, confirmed their 
magiſtracy. Theſe were the tranſactions that paſſed ii in the 
city at that time. 
LXXXV. As ſoon as Tarquinius heard by the firſt meſ- 
fengers, who had found means to get out of the city before 
the gates were ſhut, that Brutus was keeping the people 
together by haranguing them, and by inviting them to 
hberty, which was all the information they could give him, 
he took his ſons with him, and thoſe of his friends, in whom 
he moſt confided ; and, without communicating his deſign 
to any other kn rode with all ſpeed, in hopes of pre- 
venting the revolt. But, ging the gates ſhut, and the 
| battle- 
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battlements full of armed men, he returned to the camp 
with the fame ſpeed he came, bewailing, and reſenting his 
bis misfortune: But every thing there, alſo, was, now, in a 
bad condition : For the = n foreſeeing that he would, 
quickly, preſent himſelf before the city, had ſent letters to 
thoſe in the camp by other roads, in which they exhorted 
them to revolt Gas the tyrant, and acquainted them with 
the votes, paſſed by thoſe in the city. Titus Herminius, and 
Marcus Horatius, who had been appointed, by the king to 
command in his abſence, having received theſe letters, read 
them in an aſſembly of the ſoldiers; and, aſking them, in their 
ſeveral centuries, what refolution they thought fit to take, 
after theſe had, unanimouſly, declared their opinion to look 
upon the votes, paſſed by thoſe in the city, as valid, they re- 
fuſed to admit Tarquinjus, when he returned. After the king 
found himſelf diſappointed of this hope alſo, he fled, with a 
ſmall retinue, to the city of the Gabini, of which, as I ſaid 
before, he had appointed Sextus, the eldeſt of his ſons, to be 
king : He was, now, grown grey with age, and had reigned 
twenty five years. In the mean time, Herminius, and Ho- 
ratius, having made a truce with the Ardeates for fifteen 
years, returned home with the army. Thus, monarchy, 
after it had continued from the building of Rome two hun- 
dred and forty four years, having degenerated into tyra 


nny 
under the laſt king, was, for theſe reaſons, and by theſe 
| perſons, * 


The end af the Fourth book. 
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the reader turns to this paſſage in Pliny, he will find a great ab- 
ſurdity in all the editions: That 'anthor proves, by chis Greek in- 
ſcription in Latin characters, that the old Greek and Latin letters were, 


; Nat. Hiſt. B. vii. c. 58, 125 | g 
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| nearly, the ſame ; but-all the editions give this infoription in common 
Greek characters, which proves, directly, the contrary. The great 
b 1 gives the inſcription thus; 


NA Vs [KRA TES. TISAM E A THENA / 0 £ 


TRAINS 0 


"If ihe reader pleaſes t compare the characters made uſe of by me, 
witk the old Ionic inſcriptions preſently to be exhibited, he will ſee 
the reaſon why J have differed from that great man. The next au- 
thority I ſhall make uſe of is That of Tacitus, who, in giving the 
reaſons, that induced Claudius to add three letters to the Roman al- 
phabet, ſays; Aborigines Arcade ab Evandro didicerunt. Et forme 
literis Latinis qua veterrimis Græcorum. This paſſage, | not only, 
proves my aſſertion, but, alſo, confirms what our author has, already, 
told us, viz. That Evander was the firſt perſon, who introduced the 
uſe of letters into Italy. He had, before, fixed the arrival of Evan- 
der in that country to the fixtieth year before the Trojan war. Theſe 
letters had been brought into Greece by Cadmus from Phœnicia, as 
we find by f Herodotus, who ſays that he himſelf ſaw ſeveral inſcrip- h 
tions in theſe Cadmean letters on tripods i in the temple of the Iſmenian 
Apollo at Thebes in Bœotia. Theſe inſcriptions are three; and, as. 
they contain Greek verſes. of very great antiquity, the firſt being about 
five hundred years older than Homer, 1 ſhall give them in the old 
Ionic characters, in which they were, certainly, ingraved; becauſe 
Herodotus ſays the Cadmean letters, in which they were written, bore 
a very near reſemblance to. the Ionic characters, ra ToAMa de dteiſa 
w. Janxoios. 


In his notes on Euſebius, e Annal. B.. xi. c. 14. & See B. i. c. 33. 
2 ib. c. 31. In. Terpſichore, c. 58, and 59. 
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2. SKAIOS. bu ME. HEKEBOLOI. AFOLLOM. 
SMIKESAS. ANETHEKE. TEIN. TERIKAL LES ADALYA. 


3. LAOD DAMAS. TRISOD. A VTQW. EVSKOTOLASPLLOM. 


* MOSAPKHEON ut Tn Et. TE. FERISALLES SINLML | 


I muſt, again, deſire the reader to compare theſe letters with the 
old Ionic characters, in the following inſcriptions; after which, I be- 
lieve he will be of opinion that the letters I have made uſe of "reſem- 
ble more thoſe characters, and, conſequently, the Roman letters, than 
Thoſe, in which Scaliger has exhibited theſe verſes. I have, alſo, dif- 


fered from him in writing YO AEN HEO , with a ſingle O, in 
the firſt ſyllable, inſtead of an Omicron Tpſilon, which he has made 


uſe of, becauſe I find, by the Herodian inſcription, that © ſupplies 
the place of OY, not only in the end of à word, but, alſo, in the 
beginning of it; as od, for oui. The arrival of Cadmus in Greece, 
which was attended with the introduction of letters into that country, 
was too remarkable an æra to have eſcaped the notice of the 8 Parian 
marble, where it is ſet down i in theſe words; AP' & Kaduog 8 Aymegec e 
OnGxg ao xu Xeno pon, 8 el ru Kaduaay in XHHrIegN Gait] 

Abr AH ,.tp By this, Cadmus arrived in Greece 3 10 years be- 
fore the taking of Troy, and 23 before Moſes led the Iſraelites out 
of Egypt. We have, now, ſeen by whom, and when, letters were 


introduced among a people who, certainly, made a better uſe of them 
than any other nation in the world. Let us, next, conſider what 


theſe letters were,. and, then, compare them with the Roman letters ; 
by which, it will appear that theſe are the ſame, or, nearly, the ſame 
In their power, their order, and their ſhape with Thoſe, brought into 
s Epoch, 7. b Selden's canon chron. 
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Greece by Cadmus. The reader has, already, obſerved that Hero- 
dotus ſays the Cadmean characters he ſaw in the temple of Apollo at 
Thebes were very like the Ionic letters: The reaſon of this he' had, 

' juſt before, aſſigned, which was, that the Ionians, being'neighbours 

to the Phœnicians, not in Aſia Minor, as it is generally thought, but 
in Greece (* for the Ionic migration happened 442 years after the ar- 

rival of Cadmus in that country) they learned the uſe of letters from 

them; and, ſince the Phœnicians had brought theſe letters into Greece, 
they did them the juſtice to call the letters they made uſe of, though 
with a ſmall variation, Phoenician letters. It was neceffary to pre- 
miſe this, in order to juſtify the uſe I ſhall make of the Ionic infcrip- 
tions: The firſt will be Thoſe on two pillars, once belonging to He- 
rodes Atticus, a man of learning in the time of Trajan, and now to 
be ſeen in the palace Farneſe. I ſhall take theſe from a tranſcript of 
them exhibited in a letter from a young Engliſh painter at Rome to 
his father at London, in which letter the author ſays theſe in ſerip- 
tions were communicated to him by a learned friend of bis father to 
be tranſmitted to the latter. The reaſon of my taking theſe inſcrip- 
tions from this letter, is, becauſe they are much more elegantly tran- 
ſcribed there, than in the delineations given of them either by Scaliger, 

Gruter, or Montfaucon ; the laſt has. cenſured Scaliger for afferting 
that theſe Tonic characters were in common uſe fo Tate as the time of 
Herodes Atticus; and ® ſays that no traces of them are to be found 
in any mopuments, but in Thoſe of great antiquity before the time 
of Alexander the Great: For which reaſon, he is of opinion, that 
Herodes Atticus, who was a man of learning, and lover of anti- 
quity, cauſed theſe inſcriptions, which exhibit the old Ionic letters, 
to be ingraved on pillars in his Triopian Villa, in order to perpetuate 
thoſe characters. Theſe inſcriptions, therefore, I ſhall make uſe of. 


i Herodot. Terpſich. c. 38. & Parian Marb. epoch, 7, and 28, Seld. canon 
chron. Letter 22d. w Palzogr, Græc. p. 140. 
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The next is an Athenian inſcription given by Montfaucon: It is writ- 
ten, like the two firſt, in old Ionic characters (which ſhews they 
were in common uſe at the time of this inſcription) ang may be, 
thus, tranſlated ; The names of the Athenians belonging to the tribe 
Erechtheis, who loft their lives in the wars of Cyprus, Agypt, Pbænicia, 
Halie, and Ægina: The three words, that follow, are at the head 
of ſo many columns, on which are ingraved the names of the ſlain, 
In order to ſupport the authenticity of this inſcription, Mbntfaucon has 
tranſcribed the relations, given by Thucydides of theſe wars. From 
all which, that learned monk coneludes that this monument was 
erected in the time of the Peloponnefian war. In this I cannot agree 
with him; becauſe every one of the battles, mentioned in the in- 
ſcription, happened ſeveral years before that war, and are related by 
Thucydides among the military operations of the Greeks, and Barba» 
rians, which, he himſelf ſays, fell aut during the 50 years, twat in- 
tervened between the retreat of Xerxes, and the beginning & the. Pelp- 
ponnefian war. After Thucydides has given an account of all the 
battles, mentioned in the inſcription, he has theſe words; * ra i; 
Zuprraile ora treat av of ENA Tgog T8 AANIANG, val ge Tov Bagdagey, e 
lo ey i toi riſſmreiſa puarge, fai agu Ti; Te Sign araxwgnoeuc, x T1; agX 16 
rade Ts Tops. And we find, by him, that, after the Athenians had 
reduced Eubœa (the reduction of which was ſubſequent to all the 
battles referred to in the inſcription) they made a * truce of 30 years. 
with the Lacedzmonians; and that, in the "14th year of this truce, 
the latter reſolved upon the Peloponneſian war, or, which is the ſame 
thing, that the 30 years truce was diſſolved: The inſcriptions on the 
two Macedonian coins, exhibited alſo by Montfaucon, are the next, 

and laſt inſcriptions I ſhall make uſe of: The firſt is ſuppoſed to be 


n Id. ib. p. 135. o Id. ib. p. 134. B. i. c. 11. B. i. c. 115. 
. ib. c. 87. s Palzogr. Græc. p. 122. 
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the coin of the firſt Amintas, the eighth from Caranus, and the ninth 
king of Macedon. The ſecond is, certainly, a Macedonian coin from 
the inſcription on one ſide of it; and, by That on the reverſe, it 
appears to be of the higheſt antiquity. If, in diſcuſſing this Subject, 
I differ from Scaliger, and Montfaucon in ſome particulars, I ſhall give 
my reaſons for it, with all the deference that is due to men of their 
ſuperior learning. As the view of them both was to ſhew the analogy 
between the Phoenician, and Ionic letters, and not between the laſt, 
and Thoſe of the Romans, it is very natural that, our views being 
different, our methods of purſuing thoſe views ſhould alſo differ. 1 
find neither of them have made uſe of the Sigean inſcription, which, 
though vaſtly older than That of Herodes Atticus, may, very poſſi- 
bly, be neither older, nor more authentic, than the inſcriptions, from 
which he copied his Ionic letters: However, as there 1s very little 
difference between theſe, and the letters in the Sigean inſcription ; 
and, as I have taken but one letter, viz. the 8 from that inſcription 
(where it is inverted) which one of the Macedonian coins, and the 
Delian inſcription would have furniſhed me with, 1 choſe not to in- 
cumber this little Eſſay with that inſcription. 
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Tonic Letters. 

A. from the Herodian eps 

B. from the firſt Macedonian coin. 
from the Herodian inſcription. | 

D. from the ſame. 

E. from the ſame. 55 

F. the Zolic digamma. 

H. from the Herodian inſeription. 

1. from the ſame, 

EK. from the ſame. 

L. from the ſecond Macedonian coip.. 
N. from the Herodian nen | 
. from the ſame. 

O. from the ſame. 
T7. from the ſame. 

R. from the ſame. 

S. from the ſecond Macedonian coin. 


from. the Herodian inſcription, 
from the ſame. 
from the Athenian inſcription. . 


Moſt 
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Moſt of theſe Ionic letters correſpond, ſo exactly, with the Roman 
letters, that I ſhall only take notice of two, viz, the %, and D 
which ſeem to differ from them : After which, I ſhall ſhew in what 
manner the Romans expreſſed the powers of the double letters, in- 
vented by Palamedes, and Simonides, by two letters, which had the 
1 effect. This will further confirm the analogy contended for, 


W -w˙˙•-. 0 


fore the invention of theſe ny applied the want of them by 
* ſame letters. 


I ſhall not pretend to reduoe the ſhape either of the ancient, or 
modern Gamma, to the Roman C, as ſome men of learning, and 
Scaliger in particular, have done with regard to the Phoenician, and 
| Tonic letters: But I contend, and doubt not to prove, that the Ro- 
man C, however different from the / in its ſhape, ſupplied the pow- 
er of i in the Roman language: For it is certain that the Romans 
had not, originally, the letter G, but, inſtead of it, made uſe of a C: 
Thus, Caius was pronounced Gaius; which is the reaſon that all 
Greek authors write the former Paw: This is confirmed by an 
obſervation of Quintilian, who ſays, gucædam aliter ſeribi, aliter 
nunciari; nam, Gaius C literd notatur. But the Duilian inſcription, 
mentioned in a former note, puts this matter out of all doubt: There 
we find rem cerens, for rem gerens; Cartacinienſeis, for Carthagini- 
enſes ; and maciftrats, for magiſiratus. As to the Ionic I, a little 
rounding of the angles, and bringing that ſemicircle to the perpendi- 
cular, would, without great violence, particularly to an antiquary, 
form a Roman P. However, the place of this letter in the Roman 
alphabet, and its power in the Roman language, perfectly, agree with 
the Ionic . The reader will not be ſurpriſed to ſee the Roman F 


t Inſt, Orat. B. i. c. 7. » dee the 52d Annot. on the 2d book. 
ſtand 
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ſtand in the ſame place in the Roman alphabet with the olic digam- 
ma, when he conſiders what our author has, already, told us, viz. 
that the Roman language was, chiefly, ᷑olic. This Digamma the 
Folians, alſo, learned from the Phœnicians: For the * , the Vau 
of the latter is, plainly, the digamma of the olians; allowance be- 
ing made for their different way of writing; ſince every body knows 
that the Phœnicians, and the eaſtern nations, writ from the right to 
the left. Another inſtance of the conformity between the Ionic, and 
Roman letters, muſt not be omitted: In both the H ſtands for an aſ- 
pirate only : And, to carry this conformity ſtill farther, in both it is 
uſed for an aſpirate, not only, in the beginning, but, alſo, in the 
middle of words; as E N HODIA in the Herodian inſcription, and 
Inbio, Anhelo, and many other words in Latin. I wonder how the 
Greeks, with their delicate ears, came to loſe this beauty, which the 
Romans preſerved. The laſt obſervation I ſhall make upon theſe in- 
ſcriptions is, that, in the word AESILLAS, which moſt people would 


take for a Latin, rather than a Greek inſcription, the diphthong AE, 


which the Latines adopted, is employed inſtead of the Greek diph- 
thong AI ; which, however, was in uſe ſo early. as the time of the 
Sigean inſcription. 


I, now, come to the fix double conſonants, and two double vow- 
els, ſaid to have been invented by Palamedes during the ſiege of Troy, 
and by Simonides, about ſeven hundred years after that period: 


Z, ©, o, X are the Palamedean letters, contrary to the opinion of. 


Montfaucon, who aſcribes g to Palamedes, and Z to Simonides ; 
and E, H, Y, Q, are ſaid to have been invented by Simonides; but 


this cannot be, becauſe we find the letter H, in the Sigean ipſctiption, 
which is, uv. older than Simonides; in Mate as well as in the 


B. 1. c. go. * Montfaucon Palæogr. p. ins.) * Palzogr: Grec. p. 117. 
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imitated the Ionians with regard to four of them; as for the other 


language. Our author, in his juſtly admired * treatiſe of the compoſi- 


pounded of KH, H H, and TH. | 


intirely, convinced that the old Greek and Roman letters were, origi- 
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Herodian inſcription, it ſtands for an aſpirate only: Simonides, there- 
fore, could not have invented that letter; all he can be ſuppoſed to 
have done is, to have altered the power of it, and to have transform- 
ed it, from an aſpirate, to a double, or long E, as his Q was to repre- 
ſent a double, or long O. Neither do I believe that Palamedes invent- 
ed the Z, I mean, the ſound of it, though he might invent the let- 
er; ſince the Phœnicians, Syrians, and Chaldeans had, originally, the 
ſound of that letter, called, by the latter, &. Zita, which is almoſt 
the ſame name, which the Greeks gave to it. Before the invention of 
the ſix double conſonants, Z, ©, ©, X, E, Y, the Ionians expreſſed 
their power by SD, TH, TH, KH, KS, I'S. In this, alſo, the Romans 


two, they uſed them in the ſame manner, as the more modern Greeks, 
in all the words they took from them. I ſhall give examples of both; 
Of the four, are theſe words, T! heatrum, Phalere, Chimera, Pſittacus ; 
and of the others, Xenium, Zephyrus. I am forced to make uſe of 
Greek words, becauſe I know of no Latin words, beginning with theſe 
double conſonants, that are not either Greek, or derived from that 


tion of words, makes but three double conſonants, all which are in- 
cluded in the eight ſemivowels; theſe three are, Z, E, Y; and he 
gives this reaſon for their being called double, becauſe they are com- 
pounded, E, of L A; E, of K T; and Y, of nx. He confines their 
number to three; becauſe he calls x, &, and e, aſpirate mutes, aPwya 
dacea: The reaſon of which, Limagine to be this, though he does 
not ſay ſo, that each of them ineludes u aſpiraty H being 4 com- 


Thus I have gone through the taſk F propofed to myſelf, and lun; 


Edit. of Hudſon, p. 22, and 23. 
pally, 
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nally, the ſame: This-I mention, becauſe nothing elſe could juſtify 
my endeavours to convince the reader of it. By what has been ſaid, 
we may obſerve the ſlow progreſs of letters, from their firſt appearance 
in Europe, under Cadmus, to their being introduced into Italy by 
Evander, which comprehends no lefs than 250 years: And, what is. 
more extraordinary, they had, but ** lately, been known in Arcadia, 

when Evander went from thence to Italy. This can, only, be account- 
ed for by the predatory genius of the Greeks, which prevailed during 
that interval, and led them rather to prey upon their neighbours, than 
to cultivate the liberal arts; but they no ſooner applied themſelves to 
theſe, than they advanced as ſwiftly to the empire of learning, as the 

Romans did, afterwards, to That of the World; with this difference, 
that captive Greece poliſhed her conquerors, whoſe power is, long ſince, 
diſſolved, whereas the literary ſovereignty of the Greeks will be ac- 
knowledged, as long as their language ſhall be underſtood, 


he Dion, Rom. Ant, B. I. C, 33- 
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ONARCHY, therefore, having continued two 
M hundred and forty four years from the foundation 
of Rome, and, under the laſt king, degenerated 

into tyranny, was, for theſe reaſons, and by theſe perſons, 
aboliſhed juſt before the ſixty eighth Olympiad, in which 
Iſchomachus of Croton won the prize of the ſtadium, 
Iſagoras being annual archon at Athens. An ariſtocracy 
being, now, eſtabliſhed, and Lucius Junius Brutus, and 
Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, the firſt conſuls, inveſted | 
with the regal power, when there yet remained about * four 


ANNOTATIONS on the Fifth Book. 


„ Terlagwy Tiww parvwy es Toy terixuley it would be very eaſy to aſcertain the 
inet v VToAerropurrwy, If we could, cer- month of the year, when the two firſt 
tainly, know when the Roman year be- conſuls entered upon their magiſtracy; 
gan, at this time, among the Romans, becauſe we find, by this paſſage, that 
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Book V, 


months to complete that year (which magiſtrates the 


four months were then wanting to 
complete the year. * Plutarch is of 
opinion that the firſt conſuls were 
choſen on the kalends of January. 
And this opinion, I find, M.“ * ® has 
eſpouſed. However, it is liable to 
many objections: For, if, as Plutarch 
ſays, in the ſame place, the Roman 
year began, according to the inſtitu- 
tion of Romulus, on the firſt of March, 
and, according to That, of Numa, on 
the firſt of January; and, if, accord- 
ing to our author, four months were 
wanting to complete the year, when 
the firſt conſuls entered upon their 
magiſtracy, it is plain they did not 
enter upon it on the firſt day of Ja- 
nuary. Beſides, it is allowed by all 
authors that this day was not the fixed 
. day for the conſuls to begin their ad- 
miniſtration till the conſulſhip of Q. 
Fulvius Nobilior, and T. Annius 
Luſcus, in the year of Rome 601. 
Le Jay thinks the Roman year began 
the firſt of October, and, conſequently, 
that the firſt conſuls began their ma- 
giſtracy on the firſt day of June. 
This opinion he ſupports by a proof, 


which, he ſays, admits of no anſwer : 


This proof is taken from Livy, who 
ſays that, when it was propoſed to re- 
ſtore to the Tarquins their effects, the 
Romans pulled up the ripe corn, that 
was growing in the field between Rome, 
and the Tiber, and threw it into the 
river. From whence he concludes that, 
as June is the time, when the harveſt 
begins to be ripe, that muſt be the 
month, when the firſt conſuls began 
their magiſtracy. But this argument, 


Roman. Quaeſt, p. 268. 


which he thinks unanſwerable, may 
be turned againſt him, This I ſhall 
ſhew, even, from Livy, from whom 
he derives his proof. This hiſtorian, 
therefore, ſays, that, after the Tarquins 
were expelled, and Brutus, and Col- 
latinus choſen conſuls, the firſt thing 
theſe magiſtrates did, was to make 
the people take an oath, that they 
would ſuffer no more kings at Rome. 
After which, they ſupplied the vacan- 
cies in the ſenate, occaſioned by the 
murders of Tarquinius. The next 
thing of moment was the reſignation 
of Collatinus, and the election of 
Valerius in his room. Then, follows 
the embaſſy, ſent by Tarquinius, to 
deſire his effects might be reſtored to 
him. This embaſſy occaſioned a debate 
of ſome days continuance in the ſenate: 
In the mean time, the embaſſadors in- 
gaged many of the Roman youth in a 
conſpiracy to reſtore the tyrant, and, 
among the reſt, the conſul's ſons. After 


theſenate had ordered the effects of Tar- 


quinius to be reſtored, the embaſſadors 
ſtaid ſome time at Rome, pretending 
to be employed in preparing carriages 
to tranſport them. However, they 
made uſe of this delay to hold frequent 
meetings with the conſpirators, and 
to procure letters from them to Tar- 
quinius. This produced a diſcovery, 
and the diſcovery occaſioned the aban- 


_ doning theſe effects, and, among the 


reſt, the corn, to the people. Now, 
it is ſubmitted to the reader whether 
all theſe tranſactions did not, probably, 
take up more time than is requiſite 
to bring corn to its maturity after it 
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Romans, in their own language, call Conſales, as I ſaid) 


begins to be ripe, as le Jay ſays. In 


the common courſe of things, they 


muſt have taken up ſome weeks, and, 
poſſibly, two, or three months from 
the creation of the conſuls. There is 
another argument, made uſe of by le 
Jay, which would, moſt certainly, 
prove, that the firſt conſulſhip ended 
with the month of September (for he 
ſuppoſes that it laſted ſixteen months) 
if the fact was as he ſtates it. He aſ- 
ſerts, from Plutarch, and Livy, that 
Horatius conſecrated the capitol on the 
ides of September in the laſt month of 
his conſulſhip, though Livy does not 
mention any month. But the misfor- 
tune is, that neither of theſe authors 
ſay that this happened in the laſt month 
of that conſulſhip. I have thoſe paſ- 
ſages of Plutarch, and * Livy, now, 
before me, and neither of them ſay 
one word of it. They take notice, 
indeed, of the account brought to 
Horatius of the death of his ſon, when 
he was going to conſecrate the capitol; 
but, once more, I aver that neither of 
thoſe authors ſay that Horatius per- 
formed this conſecration in the /aft 
month of his conſulſhip. I acknow- 
ledge that I find it eaſier to object to 
the opinions of Plutarch, and le Jay, 
than to advance one of my own, that 
ſhall be liable to no objections. How- 
ever, the firſt thing, that ſeems neceſ- 
ſary, is to fix the time, when the year 
began, at that period, among the Ro- 
mans. I ſhall not take upon me to 
ſhew when the inſtitution of Numa, 
by which the year began on the firſt 
of January, was altered : All I can 


Life of Poplicola. 


pretend to do, is to ſhew that there is 
great reaſon to believe the beginning 
of the year fell out, at the time we are 
ſpeaking of, on the firſt of Auguſt. 
This is certain that 47 years after the 
expulſion of the kings, that is, in the 
year of Rome 291, the Romans began 
their year on that day. This we know 
from © Livy, who ſays, that L. Aebu- 
tius, and P. Servilius, the conſuls of 
that year, entered upon their magi- 
ſtracy on the firſt of Auguſt, which 
was, then, the beginning of the year : 
creati conſules L. Aebutius, P. Servilius 
kalendis ſextilibus, ut tunc principium 
anni agebatur, conſulatum ineunt. As 
therefore, neither Livy, nor any other 
author ſpeaks of any alteration made 
in the beginning of the year from the 
expulſion of the kings to the year of 
Rome 291, we have reaſon to think 
that the Romans began their year on 
the ſame day in the former of theſe 
periods. If this is ſo, the firſt conſuls 
muſt have entered on their magiſtracy 
on the firſt day of April, ſince our 
author ſays they began it four months 
before the end of that year. There 
is one objection againſt the day I have 
aſſigned for the beginning of the firſt 
conſulſhip, which I think myſelf ob- 
liged not to conceal from the reader, 
which is, that the regifugium, the day 
on which the Tarquins were baniſhed, 
was, in the old Roman calendar, on 
the ſixth before the calends of March 
(the twenty fourth of February) ſo 
that, if there was no interval between 
the baniſhment of the Tarquins, and 


the creation of the firſt conſuls, theſe 
« B. ii. c. 8. 
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they, aſſiſted by the other citizens, who, having made a 
truce with the Ardeates a few days after the expulſion of 
the tyrant, left the camp, and came to the city in great 
numbers, aſſembled the people; and, having inſiſted long 
upon the advantages of unanimity, they confirmed, by 
another vote, every thing, which thoſe in the city had, 


before, decreed, condemning 


the Tarquinii to perpetual 


baniſhment. After which, they purified the city, and en- 
tered into an ingagement, confirmed by their oaths, and 
the performance of a ſacrifice, and they themſelves, ſtanding 
upon the victims, firſt ſwore, and prevailed upon the reſt 
of the citizens likewiſe to ſwear, that they would never re- 
ſtore Tarquinius, their late king, his ſons, or their poſterity; 
and that, from thenceforth, they would neither create any 
perſon king of the Romans, nor, ſuffer others to attempt it. 


muſt have been created on the ſame 
day. As for the other feſtival, cele- 
brated by the Romans on the ninth 
before the calends of June (the twenty 
fourth of May) and marked in their 
calendar by theſe letters Q. R. C. F. 
which le Jay miſtakes for the regifu- 
gium, in order to adapt it to his own 
ſyſtem, it relates, only, to the rex 
ſacriſicus, or ſacrorum, who was ap- 
pointed after the expulſion of the 


5 kings, ne ubiubi regum deſiderium eſſet, 


as f Livy ſays; and thoſe letters ſig- 
nify, according ro s Varro, Quando 
Rex Comitiavit Fas. 

* Eregss @a8xAxcolts oA AEG NDO 
eig r WoAv TwV a0 Sealonids, NI Tas 
cod TH; yEvoparvzs avlou mes Agdealas. 


This le Jay has, ſtrangely, tranſlated : 
T z. ii. e. 2. s De Ling. Lat. v. 4. 


He ſuppoſes that the people, who 
came to Rome in great numbers from 
the camp, were not Romans, but a 
colony of the Ardeates, who, after 


the former had made a truce with 


them, came to reſide at Rome: His 
words are theſe: La treve faite avec 
tes Ardeates attira dans Rome un grand 
nombre de nouveaux habitants, qui firent 
alliance avec les Romains, If the reader 
is at a loſs to gueſs how he could miſ- 
take the words of the Greek text, 
which are very eaſy, I can explain it: 
He never conſidered the Greek text at 
all; but tranſlated the Latin tranſla- 
tion of Portus, who has, thus, render- 
ed the beginning of this paſſage, a/- 
ſumptis in ſocietatem aliis multis. 


And 
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And this oath they took, not only for themſelves, but, alſo, 
for their children, and poſterity. However, ſince it ap- 
peared that the kings had been the authors of many con- 
ſiderable advantages to the commonwealth, they deſired to 
preſerve the name of that magiſtracy, as long as their city 
ſhould ſubſiſt, and ordered the prieſts, and augurs to chuſe 
among the elders the perſon they looked upon as the moſt 
proper for that office, who was to have the ſuperintendence 
in affairs of religion, and in nothing elſe, and be diſcharged 
of all military, and civil functions, and that his title ſhould 
be the *king of religious matters. The firſt perſon ap- 
pointed to this office was Manius Papirius, a patrician, and 
a lover of quiet. - 

II. After the conſuls had ſettled theſe things, they were afraid 
(as I imagine) leſt the generality of the people ſhould enter- 
tain anill grounded opinion of their new form of government, 
and imagine that, as each of the conſuls was attended with 
the twelve axes, like the kings, the city had two ſovereigns 
inſtead of one ; and, in order to quiet the fears of the 
citizens, and to leſſen the envy of their power, they reſolved 
that one of the conſuls ſhould be preceded by the twelve 
axes, and the other by twelve lictors with the faſces only; 
or, as ſome write, with clubs alſo: And that the uſe of the 
axes ſhould be alternate, each of them being attended with 
them, ſucceſſively, for the ſpace of one month. By this, 
and ſeveral other inſtitutions of the like nature, they ingaged 
. Ie6wr Baciheve. Ta Latin, rex ſa- reaſon for his creation, as the reader 


crorum, and rex ſacrificus: Thus he is has ſeen in the firſt note. 
called by Livy, who gives the ſame 


the 


3 
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the plebeians, and the lower ſort of people to defire a con- 
tinuance of the preſent ſettlement: For they reſtored the 
laws, introduced by Tullius, concerning private contracts; 
which laws appeared humane, and popular, and had all 
been abrogated by Tarquinius : They, alſo, ordered the 
ſacrifices, both in the city, and in the country, which the 
people, and the tribes, aſſembling together, uſed to of- 
fer up in common, to be renewed in the ſame manner, ag 
they had been performed in the reign of Tullius: They 
reſtored to the people their right of holding aſſemblies upon 
affairs of the greateſt conſequence ; of giving their votes; 
and of doing every thing they were intitled to do by former 
cuſtoms. Theſe actions of the conſuls pleaſed the generality 
of the people; who, from a long ſlavery, now ſaw them- 
ſelves in a ſtate of unexpected liberty. Notwithſtanding 
this, there were ſome, and theſe no obſcure perſons, who, 
either through folly, or ambition, longed for a return of the 
+ evils reſulting from tyranny : Theſe formed a conſpiracy 


4. Ton & Tvgawid, xaxwy, Theſe which I ſhall lay before the reader in 
abettors of tyranny diſregarded the h his own words: Erant in Romand 
evils reſulting from it, becauſe they juventute adoleſcentes aliquot, nec is tenui 
looked upon them as general to all: loco orti, quorum in regno libido ſolutior 
But they ſet a value upon the advan- fuerat, aequales ſodaleſque adoleſcentium 


that gave birth to this conſpiracy, 


tages they expected from it, becauſe 
they looked upon theſe as peculiar to 
themſelves, without conſidering that, 
even, the gratifications, they promiſed 
themſelves from the tyrant, were ren- 
dered inſecure by the tyranny. Livy 
makes ſome reflexions on the motives, 


Tarquiniorum; aſſueti more regio vivere. 
Eam tum aequato jure omnium licentiam 
quaerentes, libertatem aliorum in ſuam 
vertiſſe ſervitutem inter ſe conquerebantur. 
Regem hominem eſſe, a quo impetres, ubi 


Jus, ubi injurid opus fit : eſſe gratiae 


locum, eſſe beneficto ; et iraſci et ignoſcere 
poſſe: inter amicum et inimicum diſcrimen 


kB, ii. c. 3. 


to 
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to betray the city, to reſtore Tarquinius, and to kill the con- 
ſuls. Who the heads of this conſpiracy were, and, by what 
unexpected accidents, they were diſcovered, while they 
imagined all mankind to be ignorant of their deſigns, I 
ſhall, now, relate, after I have reſumed ſome few things, 
that were previous to this tranſaction. 

III. Tarquinius, after his expulſion, ſtaid a ſhort time 
in the city of the Gabini, both to receive ſuch, as came to 
him from Rome, to whom the tyranny was a more deſirable 
thing than liberty, and to wait the event of the hopes he had 
formed of being reſtored to the ſovereignty by the aſſiſtance 
of the Latines : But their cities not hearkening to his ſolici- 
tations, nor being willing to make war with the Romans upon 
his account, he deſpaired of any aſſiſtance from them, and 
took refuge in a city of Tyrrhenia, from whence his family 
by his * grandmother's fide, originally, came; and, having 
corrupted the moſt conſiderable of the Tarquinienſes, and 
been by them introduced to the afſembly of the people, he 
renewed the memory of his connexion with their city; 
recounted the favors his grandfather had conferred on all 
the Tyrrhenian cities, and reminded them of the treaties 


noſſe. Leges, rem ſurdam, inexorabilem 


5* TTgos peo. This muſt, certainly, 
eſſe, ſalubriorem melioremque inopi quam 


potenti: nibil laxamenti, nec veniae ha- 
bere, fi modum exceſſeris; periculoſum eſſe 
in tot humanis erroribus ſold innocentid 
vivere. I have, contrary to my cuſtom, 
tranſcribed this whole paſſage, becauſe 
I look upon it to ccntain the fineſt 
contraſt between tyranny, and liberty, 
that ever I met with, | 


be Tgos pappns: Becauſe Tanaquil, 
who was of Tarquinii, was grand- 
mother, not mother, to Tarquinius 
Superbus, as our author has proved 
at large, The commentators might. 
have taken notice of this : Indeed, le 
Jay ſuppoſes him to have been the- 
adopted ſon of Tanaquil. 


they: 


( 
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they had entered into with him. After all this, he lamented 
the misfortunes, which had happened to him ; that, in one 
day, he had fallen from the height of felicity ; and that he, 
and his three ſons, being, now, wanderers, and in want of 
neceſſaries, were forced to fly for refuge to thoſe, who had, 
once, been his ſubjects. Having related theſe things in a 
very pathetic manner, accompanied with tears, he prevailed 
upon the people, firſt, to ſend embaſſadors to Rome, to 
propoſe terms of accommodation on his behalf, in hope that - 
the men in power there would ſupport his intereſt, and 
promote his reſtoration. The embaſſadors being appointed 
by his direction, he inſtructed them in every thing they 
were to ſay; and, giving them letters from the fugitive Ro- 
mans, who were with him, containing intreaties to their 
relations, and friends, he gave them ſome gold alſo, and 
ſent them to Rome. 

IV. When theſe men arrived there, they ſaid in the 
ſenate, that Tarquinius deſired leave to come to Rome in 
ſafety with a ſmall retinue, and to addreſs himſelf, in the 
firſt place, to the ſenate, as it was reaſonable; and, after 
that, if the ſenate allowed it, to an aſſembly of the people 
alſo, and there give an account of all his actions, from the 
time of his acceſſion to the ſovereignty; and, if any one 
accuſed him, to ſubmit himſelf to the judgement of all the 
Romans: And, after he had cleared himſelf, and convinced 
them all, that he had done nothing worthy of baniſhment, 
if they thought proper to reſtore him to the ſovereignty, he 
would exerciſe it upon ſuch conditions, as they ſhould think 


fit 
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fit to preſcribe: However, if they were reſolved, no longer, 
to live under a monarchy as formerly, but to chuſe ſome 
other form of government, he deſired hemightrefideat Rome, 
which was his country, enjoy his own houſe, and live under 
an equality with the reſt of the oitizens, diſcharged however 
from baniſhment, and wandering. Having propoſed theſe 
things, they begged of the ſenate, particularly, by the right, 
to which all men are intitled, to deprive no man of the 
opportunity of defending himſelf, and of being tried ; and 
to give him leave to make his defence, of which they them- 
ſelves would be the judges : But, if they did not think fit 
to grant him this favor, they deſired the ſenate to act with 
moderation, from a regard to the city, that interceded in 
his behalf, in conferring upon her a favor, by which, as they 
themſelves could not be injured, ſo they would be looked 
upon to do a great honor to the city, that received it : 
That, being men, they ought not to raiſe their thoughts 
above the condition of men, nor entertain immortal reſent- 
ments in mortal minds ; but to ſuffer themſelves to do an 
act of clemency, even contrary to their inclination, for the 
fake of thoſe, who intreated them; and to conſider, that it 
is the part of wiſe men to give up their enmities to their 
friendſhips; and That of weak men, and Barbarians to 
confound their friends with their enemies. 

V. After they had done ſpeaking, Brutus roſe up, and 
ſaid; © Concerning the return of the Tarquinii to this city, 
* Tyrrhenians, ſay no more: For the vote is, already, paſſed, 


© which condemns them to perpetual baniſhment ; and we 
Vor. II. = „ eee 
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« have all of us ſworn by the gods neither to reſtore the 
« tyrants ourſelves, nor to ſuffer any others to reſtore them. 
« But, if you deſire any thing elſe of us, that is reaſonable, 
« which we can grant without violating either our oaths, 

c of the laws, let us know it.” After this, the embaſſadors 
advanced, and ſaid ; *The event of our firſt eſſay has been 
unexpected: For, addreſſing you as embaſſadors on the 

behalf of a ſuppliant, who deſires to give you an account 
ce of his actions, and aſking, as a private favor, a right, that 
« js common to all men, even this we have not been able 

e to obtain. Since, then, you have taken your reſolution, 
<« we inſiſt, no longer, upon his return: But we call upon 

you to do a right of another kind, concerning which our 

country has given us inſtructions; neither is there any law, 
or oath, that can hinder you- from doing it; that is, to 
reſtore to the king the fortunes his grandfather poſſeſſed, 
ce who never took any thing from you, either by force, or 
« fraud; but, having inherited them from his father, he 
« brought them to your city: For, all that he defires is to 
« have his fortunes reſtored to him, and to live, happily, 
« in ſome other place, without giving you any trouble.” 
After the embaſſadors had ſaid this, they withdrew. Of the 
two conſuls, Brutus adviſed the retaining the fortunes of the 
tyrants in order to puniſh them for the many great injuries 
they had done to the commonwealth, and for the advantage, 
that would reſult from it in depriving the former of a ſupply 
for the war; and he ſhewed that the Tarquinii would not 
be contented with the reſtitution of their fortunes, nor 
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ſubmit to lead a private life, but would bring a foreign 
war upon the Romans, and attempt, by force, to recover 
the ſovereignty. But Collatinus adviſed the contrary, ſaying 
that the perſons, not the fortunes of the tyrants had injured 
the commonwealth ; and defired them to avoid both theſe 
things; the firſt, not to give room to the world to entertain 
this ſiniſter opinion of them, as if they had expelled the 
Tarquinii for the ſake of their riches; and the other, not 
to give the tyrants themſelves a juſt cauſe of war by depriving 
them of their property: For he ſaid it was uncertain whe- 
ther, if they received their fortunes, they would, after that, 
attempt to make war upon them in order to their reſtoration; 
but certain that, if they were deprived of their fortunes, 
they would never be quiet. 

VI. Each of the conſuls alledging theſe reaſons, and 
many ſpeaking in favor of both, the ſenate was at a loſs. 


what to reſolve upon, and ſpent many days in this conſi- 
deration; the opinion of Brutus ſeeming the moſt advan- 
tageous, and That of Collatinus the moſt juſt : At laſt, 
they determined that the people ſhould be the judges both 
of the advantage, and the juſtice. Many things having been 
ſaid upon that occaſion by each of the conſuls, when the 
curiae, that were thirty in number, were called to give their 
votes, they inclined to the one fide with ſo ſmall a biaſs, 

. Tavla rs vraluy, etc. The occa- conſultatio tenuit ; ne non reddita, belli 
ſion of this debate in the ſenate is re- cauſa, reddita, belli materia, et adju- 


lated by Livy in very few, but very mentum eſſent. 
ſignificant words: Per aliquot dies ea 


| i B. ii. C. 3. 
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that thoſe curiae, that were for reſtoring the effects, carried 
it but by 7 one vote againſt thoſe, that were for retaining 
them. The Tyrrhenians, having received their anſwer 
from the conſuls, and given great commendations to the 
citizens for having preferred juſtice to profit, gave notice to 
Tarquinius to ſend ſome perſons to receive the effects, while 
they themſelves ſtaid in the city, pretending to be employed 
in collecting the furniture, and diſpoſing of thoſe things, 
that could not be' removed ; but in reality, with no other 
view, than to form parties there, and to carry on intrigues 
purſuant to the inſtructions of the tyrant: For they em- 
ployed themſelves in delivering letters from the fugitives to 
their friends in the city, and in receiving others from theſe 
to the fugitives: And, in diſcourſing with ſeveral of the 
citizens, and ſounding their ſentiments, if they found any, 
through weakneſs, poverty, or a deſire of being reſtored to 
the advantages they had enjoyed under the tyranny, eaſy to 
be inſnared, theſe they endeavoured to corrupt by ſuggeſting 
hopes, and giving them money. And ſome there would be, 

as may well be imagined in a large, and populous city, who 
preferred a worſe, to a better, conſtitution, not of the ob- 
ſcurer ſort only, but even among the men of diſtinction: Of 
this number were the two Junii, Titus, and Tiberius, the 
ſons of Brutus, "a conſul, then juſt arrived to manhood; and, 


7* Mis Jn0w. I pay the greateſt one vote. The ſmalleſt majority there 
deference imaginable to the learning, could be was of two votes, viz. ſixteen 
judgement, and eloquence of our au- againſt fourteen, However, I believe 
thor : But, figures exclude all defe- he meaned that, when ſixteen curiae 
rence. Among the thirty curiae there concurred, they made one vote more 
could not have been a majority of only than half their number, 
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with them, the two“ Vitellii, Marcus, and Manius, brothers 
to the wife of Brutus, men capable of adminiſtring the 
affairs of the public; and, alſo, the Aquillii, Lucius, and 
Marcus, ſons to the ſiſter of Collatinus, the other conſul, 
of the ſame age with the ſons of Brutus : At the houſe of 
the Aquillii, their father being dead, the conſpirators, gene- 
rally, met, and conſulted together concerning the reſtoration 
of the tyrants. 

VII. From many other circumſtances, the affairs of the 
Romans ſeem to me to be raiſed by the hand of providence 
to the flouriſhing condition they are, now, arrived to; but, 
particularly, by what happened upon this occaſion : For 
ſuch folly, and providential madneſs poſſeſſed thoſe unfor- 
tunate men, that they ſuffered themſelves to ſend letters to 
the tyrant, written in their own hand, in which they ſet 
down, not only, the number of their accomplices, but, alſo, 
the time, when they propoſed to make the attempt upon 
the conſuls : To this they had been induced by the letters 
they had received from the tyrant, in which he defired to 
know beforehand the names of the .Romans, whoſe zeal he 
ought to recompenſe, after he was reſtored to the ſovereignty. 
Theſe letters the conſuls poſſeſſed themſelves of by the fol- 
lowing accident. The principal conſpirators were aſſembled 
at the houſe of the Aquillii, the ſons of the fiſterof Collatinus, 
having been invited thither under a pretence of performing 
ſomereligious rites, and ſacrifices. After the entertainment, 


5 Ouire Nos. Sigonius has proved, read Vitellii inſtead of Gellü, and, alſo, 
in his notes upon Livy, that we muſt Aquillii with a double /. 


they 
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they ordered the ſervants to go out of the room, and to with- 
draw from the door of the mens apartment ; becauſe they 
were, then, debating about the means of reſtoring the tyrants ; 
and ſetting down, under their own hands, their reſolutions, in 
the letters, which the Aquillii were todeliver to the Tyrrhenian 
embaſſadors, and theſe to Tarquinius. In the mean time, 
one of the ſervants, who was their cup bearer, and a captive 
taken at Caenina, by name, Vindicius, ſuſpecting, by their 
ordering the ſervants to withdraw, that they were conſulting 
ſome miſchief, ſtaid alone without the door, and, not only, 
heard their diſcourſe, but, looking through a crevice of the 
door, ſaw the letters they were all writing: And, going out 
of the houſe, about midnight, as if he had been ſent by his 


maſters upon ſome buſineſs, he was unwilling to go to the 


conſuls, leſt they, defiring to ſtifle the affair from a tender- 


neſs to their relations, might order the informer to be put 


to death; but applied to Publius Valerius, one of the four, 


who had, firſt, ſubverted the tyranny : This perſon gave 


him his hand as a pledge of his faith; and the other, hav- 
ing received this aſſurance of his e confirmed by 
oaths, informed him of all he had both heard, and ſeen. 
Upon this information, Valerius loſt no time, but went to 
the houſe of the Aquillii about break of day, attended with 


9+ OvivIizes., Thus we muſt read the print of Vindicius, in the attitude 


this name with the Vatican manuſcript, 
becauſe he is ſo called, alſo, by Livy; 
Vindicio ip nomen fuſe. The reader 
may have ſeen the ſtatue, or, at leaſt, 


* B. ii. e. 5. 


of liſtening to the diſcourſe of the con- 


ſpirators. The ſtatue, from whence it 


is taken, is allowed to be one of the 
fineſt at Rome. 
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a conſiderable number both of his clients, and friends; and, 
going into the houſe without difficulty, as if he came upon 
ſome other buſineſs, the youths being ſtill there, he got 
poſſeſſion of the letters; and, ſeizing their perſons, carried 
them before the conſuls. 

VIII. I am afraid leſt the great, and aſtoniſning actions 
of Brutus, one of the conſuls, which I am, now, to relate, 
and in which the Romans place their greateſt pride, ſhould 
appear cruel and incredible to the Greeks; ſince it is na- 
tural for all men to meaſure whatever is ſaid of others, by 
their own conſciouſneſs, and to render credible things 
incredible with regard to themſelves: However, I ſhall 
relate them. As ſoon, therefore, as it was day, Brutus 
aſcended the tribunal ; and, caſting his eyes upon the letters 
of the conſpirators, when he found Thoſe written by his 
ſons, each of which he diſcovered by their ſeals, and, after 
he had opened them, by their writing, he, firſt, commanded 
both their letters to be read by the ſecretary, in the hearing 


* 
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ing, for which we are obliged to the % & vasgCannc avlw Plourles, ndn x 
Vatican manuſcript, is, in my opinion, ari% Upon comparing” the two 
preferable to aTo Twy 2mewy in all the paſſages, it will be found that our au- 
editions. But, in order to form a thor has expreſſed eg dooy av xa avles 
judgement of the merit of the Vatican ixa505 cilai, by amo Tw wd1ev wafuy. 
reading, we muſt conſider that this But, if our author has imitated. Thu- 
fentiment of our author is, viſibly, an cydides, w Salluſt has tranſlated him: 
imitation of a paſſage in! Thucydides, Ubi de magnd virtute atque glorid bono- 
though expreſſed in other words; Pe- rum memores, quae ſibi quiſque facilia- 
ricles, in the celebrated e7a@s5 Aoſes, fan putat, aequo animo accipit : ſupra, 


ſays 3 Ae Ya rade avixlos & emacs Velutt ficta pro falſis ducit. 
nici were NNO, ts Coo av xa avis 
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of all, who were preſent; and, then, ordered his ſons to 


make their defence, if they had any thing to ſay. But, 
neither of them daring to have recourſe to an impudent 
denial of the fact, they both ſtood ſelf- condemned, and 
wept. Brutus, after a ſhort pauſe, roſe up; and, command- 
ing ſilence, while every one was waiting for the event, ſaid, 
He condemned his ſons to death. Upon which, they all cried 
out, ſaying, they would not ſuffer ſuch a man to be puniſhed 
with the loſs of his ſons, and deſired to ſave the lives of the 
youths in conſideration of their father. But he, regardleſs 
of their cries, and lamentations, ordered the lictors to lead 
them to death ; while the youths wept, and begged, and 
called upon him in the moſt tender terms. Even this ſeemed 
aſtoniſhing to all, that neither the intreaties of the citizens, 
nor the compaſſion to his children ſhould make any im- 
preſſion upon this man. But his unrelenting deportment 
with regard to every article of their puniſhment, was till 
more aſtoniſhing: For he would not ſuffer his ſons to be 
carried to any other place, and put to death privately ; nei- 
ther would he himſelf ſtir from the forum to avoid the 
dreadful ſpectacle, till they were executed, or allow them 
to undergo the ſentence, pronounced againſt them, without 


ignominy; but cauſed every circumſtance of their puniſh- 
ment, eſtabliſhed by the laws, and cuſtoms againſt male- 


ſactors, to be obſerved: And, after they had been whipped 
in the forum, in the ſight of all the citizens, he himſelf being 
preſent when all this was pertormed, he, then, allowed their 
heads to be cut off with the axes, But the moſt extraordi- 
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nary, and the moſt aſtoniſhing part of this man's deport- 
ment, was, that he, never, turned his head aſide, nor ſhed a 
tear; and, while all preſent at this ſpectacle wept, he was 
the only perſon, who was obſerved not to lament the death 
of his children, to bewail the deſtitute condition of his 
family, nor to betray any other ſigns of ſoftneſs; but, 
without tears, without ſighs, without emotion to the laſt, 
he bore his calamity with firmneſs. So great a ſtrength of 
mind was he indued with, ſo conſtant in his reſolutions, 
and ſo much ſuperior to all thoſe paſſions, that diſorder 
human reaſon. 

IX. After he had cauſed his ſons to be put to death, 
he, preſently, called the nephews of his collegue, the 
Aquillii, at whoſe houſe the meetings of the conſpirators 
had been held: And, ordering the ſecretary to read their 
letters, that all preſent might hear them, he told them they 
might make their defence, When the youths were brought 
before the tribunal, whether by the ſuggeſtion of their 
friends, or having concerted it, they threw themſelves at 
the feet of their uncle, in hopes of being ſaved by his means, 
Upon which, Brutus ordered the lictors to lead them to 
death, if they refuſed to make their defence: When Col- 
latinus, ordering them to forbear awhile till he had talked 
with his collegue, took him afide, and, earneſtly, intreated 
him to ſpare the youths; ſometimes, excuſing them, and 
alledging that, through the ignorance of their youth, and 
the evil converſation of their friends, they had been be- 
trayed into this madneſs; and ſometimes, begging of him 

Vor. II. > To to 
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to gratify him in ſaving the lives of his relations, as it was 
the only favor he aſked of him, and the only trouble he 
ſhould, ever, give him; and, at others, ſhewing him the 
danger of creating a diſturbance in the city, if they attempted 
to puniſh with death all thoſe, who appeared to have given 
any aſſiſtance to the fugitives in promoting their reſtoration ; 
theſe being very numerous, and ſome of no obſcure families. 
But not being able to prevail, he deſired him, at laſt, not to 
condemn them to die, but to inflict a moderate puniſhment 
on them, ſaying, it was abſurd to puniſh the tyrants them- 
ſelves with baniſhment only, and their friends with death. 
And, when the other would not conſent, even, to moderate 
the puniſhment, or to put off the trials of the conſpirators 
(for this was the laſt favor his collegue aſked) but threatened, 
and ſwore he would put them all to death that very day, 
Collatinus, full of reſentment that he was not able to obtain 
any thing he had aſked, faid, Since, therefore, you are in- 
cc exorable and cruel, I, who am poſſeſſed of the ſame power 
ce with yourſelf, acquit the youths.” Brutus, exaſperated at 
this, replied, © Not while I am alive, Collatinus, ſhall you 
« have power to acquit the traitors to their country : So far 
« from it, that you yourſelf ſhall, ſoon, be brought to con- 
ce dign puniſhment.” _ 

X. Having faid this, and appointed a guard over the 
youths, he aſſembled the people; and the forum being 
crouded (for the cataſtrophe of his ſons was, by this time, 
divulged through the whole city) he aſcended the tribunal ; 
and, placing the moſt dignified perſons of the ſenate near 


him, 
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him, ſpoke as follows; © I could have wiſhed, citizens, 
<« that Collatinus, my collegue, had the ſame ſentiments 
ce with myſelf in every thing; and that, not by his words 
ce only, but by his actions alſo, he had ſhewn his hatred, 
« and enmity to the tyrants: But, ſince I have diſcovered 
« in him ſentiments contrary to my own, and that he is 
« united to the Tarquinii, as well by inclination, as birth; 
« and that he is endeavouring a reconciliation with them, 
ce and, inſtead of the public good, conſiders his private 
« advantage, I have, not only, prepared myſelf to hinder 
ce him from carrying his miſchievous deſigns into execution, 
ce but, alſo, deſire you to aſſiſt me in it. I ſhall, firſt, inform 
“you of the dangers the commonwealth has been expoſed 
« to, and, then, in what manner each of us has behaved 
ce himſelf in thoſe dangers. Some of the citizens, aſſem- 
ce bling at the houſe of the Aquillii, who are ſons to the 
e ſiſter of Collatinus, among whom were my two ſons, 
« and the brothers of my wife, and ſome others, no obſcure 
«© men, they entered into an agreement, and conſpiracy to 
ce kill me, and reſtore Tarquinius to the ſovereignty ; and, 
e having written letters, containing theſe things, under their 
ce own hands, and ſealed them with their own ſeals, they 
« were going to ſend them to the fugitives. Of all theſe 
« circumſtances, through the favor of ſome god, infor- 
«© mation was given us by this man: He is a ſlave be- 
« longing to the Aquillii, at whoſe houſe they met laſt 
night, and writ the letters; and the letters themſelves we 
% have in our poſſeſſion. I myſelf have puniſhed Titus, 
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e and Tiberius, my ſons; and neither the law we have 
«© made, nor the oath we have taken, has, in any degree, 
« been violated through my clemency. But Collatinus takes 
« the Aquillii out of my hands, and fays he will not allow 
c thoſe, who have entered into the ſame counſels with my 
« ſons, to undergo the ſame puniſhment. And, if theſe are 
e not to ſuffer, it will be impoſſible for me to puniſh either 
e the brothers of my wife, or the reſt of the traitors to their 
country: For, what law can I alledge againſt theſe, if I 
&« diſcharge the others? Of what, then, do you think theſe 
ce things are the indications? Whether, of a love to the 
« commonwealth, or of a reconciliation with the tyrants ? 
* Of a confirmation of the oaths, which, after us, you all 
have taken, or of a violation of thoſe oaths, and of per- 
« jury? And, though he had eſcaped our diſcovery, he 
« would have lain open to thoſe imprecations, and been 
e chaſtiſed by thoſe gods, whom, by his perjury, he had 
e offended. But, ſince he is diſcovered, we ourſelves ought 
« to puniſh him; who, but a few days before, perſuaded 
« you to reſtore the effects to the tyrants, to the end that we 
might not make uſe of that ſupply in the war againſt our 
«© enemies, but our enemies, againſt us; and, now, he thinks 
ce that thoſe, who have conſpired to reſtore the tyrants, ought 
« to be exempt from puniſhment, with a view, no doubt, of 
« pratifying them, that, if they ſhould return, either by trea- 
« chery, or by war, he may, upon the merit of theſe favors, as 
ce their friend, obtain every thing from them he deſires. After 
this, ſhall I, who have not ſpared my own children, fpare 
« you, 
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e you, Collatinus, who are with us, indeed, in perſon, but 
with our enemies, in inclination ; and who deſire to fave 
« thoſe, who have betrayed their country; and to deſtroy 
« me, who am the defender of it? Why? Far from it: 
« But, to prevent you from effecting any thing of this kind 
« for the future, I deprive you of your magiſtracy, and 
ce command you to retire to ſome other city. Theſe que- 
e ſtions muſt be decided by you, citizens; in order to which 
66] ſhall aſſemble you, immediately, in your centuries, and 
ce take your votes: Be aſſured, however, that either Colla- 
ce tinus, or Brutus muſt be your conſul.” 

XI. While he was ſpeaking, Collatinus cried out, and 
expreſſed his reſentment ; and, interrupting him at every 
word, called him a deſigning man, and a betrayer of his 
friends; and, by endeavouring, ſometimes, to clear himſelf of 
the accuſations; and, at others, by interceding for his nephews, 
and, not ſuffering his affair to be put to the vote, he in- 
md the indignation of the people, and every thing he ſaid 
raiſed dreadful tumults. The citizens, being, now, exaſpe- 
rated againſt him, refuſed either to hear his defence, or to 
admit his intreaties; but called out to have their votes 
taken; when Spurius Lucretius, his father-in-law, a man 
eſteemed by the people, fearing the event, and that he ſhould 
be, ignominiouſly, deprived, not only, of the magiſtracy, but 
of his country, deſired both the conſuls to give him leave 
to ſpeak (he being the firſt perſon, who, ever, obtained this 
liberty, as the Roman hiſtorians ſay ; it not being, at that 
time, cuſtomary for a private perſon to ſpeak in an aſſembly 
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of the people) and, addreſſing his intreaties to the conſuls 
jointly, adviſed Collatinus not to perſiſt in his oppoſition, 
nor to retain the magiſtracy contrary to the deſire of the 
citizens, which he had received by their conſent; but, if 
thoſe, who had given it, thought fit to reſume the magi- 
ſtracy, to reſign it voluntarily; and not to clear himſelf of 
the accuſations brought againſt him, by his words, but by 
his actions; to remove, with all his effects, to ſome other 
part of the world, till the commonwealth was in a ſtate of 
ſecurity, ſince the good of the people ſeemed to require it; 
and to conſider that, when other crimes are committed, all 
men, indeed, ſhew their reſentment; but, when treaſon is 
ſuſpected, they look upon it as the more prudent part, though 
even their fears are vain, rather to guard againſt the treaſon, 
than, by deſpiſing it, to ſuffer themſelves to be undone. He, 
then, exhorted Brutus not to expel his collegue from his 
country with ſhame, and i ignominy, in concert with whom 
he had formed the beſt reſolutions in favor of the common- 
wealth; but, if he himſelf were willing to reſign the magi- 
ſtracy, and leave his country voluntarily, not only to give him 
leave to remove all his effects at his leiſure, but to add ſome 


benefaction from the public, to the end that this favor, con- 


ferred upon him by the people, might be a comfort to him 


under his affliction. 
XII. Theſe exhortations being, thus, addreſſed to both 


the conſuls, and ſupported by the approbation of the peo- 
ple, Collatinus, greatly lamenting his misfortune, in being 


| obliged, * the compaſſion he had ſhewn to his rela- 


tions, 
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tions, to leave his country, reſigned the magiſtracy: And 
Brutus, applauding him for having taken the beſt, and the 
moſt advantageous reſolution both to himſelf, and to the com- 
monwealth, exhorted him not to entertain any reſentment 
either againſt him, or againſt his citizens; and, when he 
removed to another place, to look upon the city he had 
left, as his country ; and, never, to join with her enemies in 
any counſels, or actions that might be directed againſt her; 
and, upon the whole, to conſider his removal, as a pere- 
grination, not as an expulſion, or a baniſhment; and, though 
his perſon continued with thoſe, who received him, to let 
his inclination remain with thoſe, who diſmiſſed him. After 
this exhortation, he prevailed upon the people to make him 
a preſent of twenty talents, and he himſelf added five more 


11. Amida x ex! Both the 
French tranſlators have obſerved that 
the reaſons, given by Livy for the 
depoſition of Collatinus, are not, 1n 
any degree, ſo well founded as Thoſe, 
alledged by Dionyſius. This muſt be 
allowed. And I ſhall add, that the 
oppoſition given by Collatinus to the 
puniſhment of his nephews, after 
Brutus had ſacrificed his own ſons to 
the liberty of his country, was, cer- 
tainly, a better reaſon to depoſe him, 
than becauſe his name happened to 
be Tarquinius Collatinus, which“ Livy 
tells us was the only thing that drew 
upon him this diſgrace ; Conſulis enim 
alterius, cum nihil aliud offenderit, 
nomen etiam inviſum civitati fuit. If 
this reaſon is extraordinary, there is 
another, urged againſt him by Brutus, 
in Livy, when he adviſes him to re- 

n B. ii. c. 2. 
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ſign, that looks as if that hiſtorian 
was ſo much employed in the beauties 
of his ſtyle, as not to attend to the 
conſiſtency of his hiſtory. He had, 
before, acquainted his readers that the 
mother of Brutus was ſiſter to Tar- 
quinius Superbus, Lucius Junius Bru- 
tus Tarquinid ſorore regis natus ; and, 
yet, in this ſpeech, he makes Brutus 
ſay to Collatinus that he family, of 
which he was deſcended, was obnoxi- 
ous to liberty; Regium genus, re- 
gium nomen, non ſolum in civitate, ſed 
etiam in imperio eſſe; id officere, id ob- 
ſtare libertati. 

12. Eimoos e. Twenty talents 
make 3875 pounds of our money; 
conſequently, the preſent, made by 
Brutus himſelf to Collatinus of five 
talents, will amount to 968 J. 135. 


our 
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out of his private fortune. Tarquinius Collatinus, after 
this diſgrace, retired to Lavinium, the metropolis of the 
Latin nation, where he died in an advanced age. And 
Brutus, reſolving not to continue alone in the magiſtracy, 
nor to give room to the citizens to ſuſpect that the defire 
of monarchy had induced him to baniſh his collegue, im- 
mediately aſſembled the people in the field, where they, 
uſually, choſe their kings, and their other magiſtrates, and 
appointed for his collegue Publius Valerius, who was, as I 
ſaid before, of Sabine extraction, a man worthy both of 
praiſe, and admiration, for the many great qualifications he 
poſſeſſed, but, particularly, for his frugality : For he was a 
kind of ſelf-taught philofopher, as he ſhewed himſelf upon 
many occaſions, of which I ſhall, ſoon, give an account. 
XIII. After this, Brutus, and his collegue, acted, in every 
thing, with great unanimity, and, immediately, put to death 
all, who had conſpired to reſtore the fugitives ; and, alſo, 
honoured the ſlave, who had given information of the con- 
ſpiracy, not only with his liberty, but with the privileges 
of a Roman citizen, and a large ſum of money. After which, 
they introduced three inſtitutions, - of the greateſt reputa- 
tion, and advantage to the public, 'by which they created an 
univerſal harmony among the citizens, and weakened the 


13* Facvfegias Tt u wobei udo. d ille primum dicitur vindictà liberatus; 
funoar. Livy ſays that Vindicius was guidam quogue vindictae nomen ab illo 
the firſt man, who was made free by traiZum putant. Vindicla, or Feſtuca, 
the method in uſe among the Romans, properly ſignifies the rod, by the im- 
called Vindifta, which was thought by N of which the ſlave was declared 
ſome to have been ſo called from him; by the praetor to be free. 
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factions of their enemies. The inſtitutions, introduced by theſe 
conſuls, were as follows: In the firſt place, they made choice 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the plebeians ; and, having 
made them patricians, they, with theſe, ** completed the ſenate 
to the number of three hundred. After that, they expoſed the 
effects of the tyrants in public for the benefit of all thecitizens, 
giving to every one as much of them as they could ſeize ; 
and, dividing the lands, they had poſſeſſed, among thoſe, 
who had none, reſerved only one field, which lies between 
the city, and the river : This field their anceſtors had, by a 
public decree, conſecrated to Mars, as a meadow for horſes, 
and the propereſt place for the youth to perform their exer- 
ciſes in arms; and, even before this, it had been conſecrated 
to this god: But Tarquinius had appropriated it to his own 
uſe, and ſown it; the greateſt proof of which is, the reſo- 
lution, then, taken by the conſuls, in relation to that corn : 
For, having given leave to the people to carry away every 
thing, that belonged to the tyrants, they would not ſuffer 
them to take away the corn, which had grown in this field, 
and was yet lying upon the floors, whether in the ſtraw, or 
threſhed ; but, looking upon it as impure, and improper to 
be carried into their houſes, they determined it ſhould be 


14 Kas ovverAyewo E al Ty Ban author, is againſt him; both of them 
«5 rang. I am at a loſs to gueſs aſſerting, in ſo many words, that the 
what authority * Plutarch had for aſ- vacancies in the ſenate were ſupplied 
ſerting that Valerius filled up the va- before the death of Brutus. Concern- 
cancies in the ſenate after the death of ing this ſupply of the Roman ſ:nate 
Brutus, and while he himſelf was ſole ſee the ſixty ſixth annotation on the 
conſul: For * Livy, as well as our third book. 
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thrown into the river : And there, ſtill, remainsa monument, 
which manifeſts that tranſaction, being a confiderable iſland, 
conſecrated to Aeſculapius, and waſhed on all fides by the 
river; which iſland, they ſay, was formed by the heap of 
rotten ſtraw, conſolidated by the mud, which the ſtream 
was, conſtantly, accumulating. The third thing they did 
was to grant leave to all the Romans, who had fled from 
the city with the tyrant, to return, upon the terms of im- 
punity, and a general amneſty, limiting the time to twenty 
days : But, if they did not return within the term appointed, 
they condemned them to perpetual baniſhment, and the 
confiſcation of their eſtates. Theſe inſtitutions ingaged all, 
who enjoyed any part whatever of the poſſeſſions belonging 
to the tyrants, to undergo any danger rather than be diſ- 
poſſeſſed of thoſe advantages; and, by freeing from fear 
thoſe, who, apprehending a neceſſary puniſhment, as due to 
the crimes they had been guilty of under the tyranny, had 
ſubmitted to-one, that was voluntary, made them embrace 
the intereſt of the commonwealth, preterably, to That of 
the tyrants, 

XIV. After they had regulated theſe things, and made 
the neceſlary preparations for the war, they, for ſome time, 
kept their forces in the plains near the city, diſpoſed under 
their reſpective enſigns, and leaders, where they performed 
their exerciſe. All which was occaſioned by the advice they 
had received, that the fugitives were raiſing an army againſt 
them in all the cities of Tyrrhenia, and that two of theſe 
cities, the Tarquinienſes, and the Veientes, had, openly, 


declared 
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declared in favor of their reſtoration, and both levied con- 
ſiderable armies to promote it; and, that, in the other 
cities, ſome voluntiers were raiſed by their friends, and, alſo, 
mercenaries. When the. Romans heard the enemy had, 
already, taken the field, they reſolved to meet them ; and, 
before the latter came up, they paſſed the river ; nile 
marching forward, incamped near the Tyrrhenians in a 
meadow, called Vinius, near a grove conſecrated to the 
heroe, Horatus. Both armies were, nearly, equal in number, 
and, equally, eager for the ingagement. At firſt, therefore, 
there was a ſmall ſkirmiſh between the horſe, who charged 
as ſoon as they came in fight of one another, and before the 
foot were incamped : In which, having tried each other's 
ſtrength, and neither conquering, nor conquered, they retired 
to their reſpective camps. After that, the foot, and horſe 
of both armies being drawn up in the ſame manner, the foot 
in the center, and the horſe on the wings, they came to a 
general ingagement. Valerius, the laſt elected conſul, com- 
manded the right wing of the Romans, and ſtood oppofite 
to the Veientes; and Brutus the left, having before him the 
forces of the Tarquinienſes, commanded by the ſons of 
Tarquinius, the late king. 

XV. When the armies were ready to ingage, one of the 
ſons of Tarquinius, by name, Aruns, the moſt remarkable 


of his brothers both for the ſtrength of his body, and the 


15. Ex eit xarvpere Oving. t Plu- filva Aria. Theſe varieties are, pro- 
tarch calls this meadow, Awovecr Ach, bably, owing to the errors of the tran- 
and the * Ovgooy ances z and *Livy, ſcribers. 
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vigor of his mind, advanced before the ranks of the Tyr- 
rhenians; and, riding up ſo near to the Romans, that all 
of them might know his perſon, and hear his voice, threw 
out abuſive words againſt Brutus, their commander, calling 
him a wild beaſt, and ſtained with the blood of his children; 
and, reproaching him, at the ſame time, with cowardice, and 
puſillanimity, challenged him to decide the general quarrel 
by a fingle combat. Brutus, impatient of theſe reproaches, 
and deaf to the remonſtrances of his friends, ruſhed upon the 
fate, that was prepared for him : For both, being, equally, 
hurried on by paſſion, and conſidering only what they de- 
fired to effect, not what they might ſuffer, puſhed: their 
horſes with all their force againſt one another; and each, 
with unerring ſpears, piercing the buckler, and corſlet of 
his enemy, one hid the point in his fide, and the other in 
his loins; and their horſes, joining their cheſts with the 
violence of the motion, rofe upon their hind feet ; and, 
throwing back their heads, flung their riders, who, falling 
to the ground, lay agonizing, while ſtreams of blood guſhed 
from their wounds. When the two armies faw their leaders 
fall, they ingaged with ſhouts, and the noiſe of arms, and a 
moſt violent battle inſued both of the foot, and horſe ; the 
event of which was alike to both : For the Romans, who 
were on the right wing, which was commanded by Vale- 
rius, the other conſul, defeated the Veientes; and, purſuing 
them to their camp, covered the plain with dead bodies : 
While the Tyrrhenians, who were poſted on the enemy's right 
wing, and commanded by Titus, and Sextus, the ſons of 

| Tarquinius, 
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Tarquinius, put the left of the Romans to flight; and, 
advancing to their camp, attempted to take it by ſtorm: 
But, many of them being wounded, they were repulſed by 
thoſe, who had been left to guard it: Theſe guards were 
called the Triarii, being veteran troops, and experienced in 
many wars, and are, always, the laſt employed, when every 
other hope is deſperate, in actions of the greateſt conſe- 
quence. 

XVI. The ſun being, now, near ſetting, both armies re- 
tired to their own camps, not ſo much elated with their 
victory, as dejected with the numbers they had loſt; and, 
if it ſhould be neceſſary to renew the battle, not thinking 
thoſe, who were left, ſufficient for that purpoſe, the greateſt 
part of them being wounded. But there was a greater de- 
jection, and deſpair among the Romans, occaſioned by the 
death of their commander; and many of them were of 
opinion that the beſt thing they could do, was to quit their 
camp before the day appeared. While they were conſider- 

ing theſe things, and diſcourſing of them among themſelves, 
nearly about ** the firſt watch, a voice was heard from the 
grove, near which they were incamped, calling aloud to 
both armies in ſuch a manner as to be heard by all of them, 
whether from the heroe, to whom the grove was conſe- 
crated, or from Faunus, as he is called : For the Romans 
attribute to this genius the panic, and other appearances, 
which ſhew themſelves to men, at different times, in different 


ſhapes, inſpiring terrors ; and they ſay that all voices, which 


16. legs Thy vg QvAaxyy. See the ſixtieth annotation on the third book. 


diſturb 
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diſturb the minds of the hearers, are the work of this god. 


However, the voice of this genius exhorted the Romans to 
take courage, as having gained the victory; and declared 
that the loſs of the enemy exceeded theirs by one man. It 
is faid that Valerius, encouraged by this voice, marched to 
the enemy's camp, while it was, yet, dark night, and having 
killed many of them, and driven the reſt out of the camp, 
made himſelf maſter of it. 
XVII. This was the event of that battle: The next day, 
the Romans, having ſtripped the enemy's dead men, and 
buried their own, returned home. The moſt conſiderable 
knights carried the body of Brutus to Rome with many 
praiſes, and tears, and adorned it with crowns in token of 
his ſuperior bravery, T hey were met by the ſenate, who 
had, before, decreed a triumph in honor of their general, and, 
alſo, by all the people, who received the army with bowls 
of wine, and tables ſpread with victuals. When they came 
into the city, the conſul ” triumphed, according to the 
cuſtom uſed by the kings, when they performed the proceſ- 
ſions attended with trophies, and facrifices ; and, having 
conſecrated the ſpoils to the gods, he paſſed that day, as a 


feſtival, and gave an entertainment to the moſt conſiderable 


17. Thountveas d vials, This was fought on the day before the calends 


the firſt conſular triumph; and in theſe 
words it ſtands recorded: P. Valer. 
Voluſi F. Poplicola Coſ. primus de Veien- 
tibus et Tarquinienſibus. an. CCXLIV, 
ral. Mart, Valerius triumphed the 
day after the battle, as our author tells 
us: And * Plutarch ſays the battle was 


w Sigon. in Faſt, et Triumph. 


of March; T&vlyv Tyy ua uv Atſv o. Yevt- 
of at eo pics KdaAayduy Maglts : Where 
he has tranſlated pridie by ago was. 
By this means, the inſcription, and 
the relations, given by our author, 
and Plutarch, are all connected. 
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of the citizens. The day after, he appeared in a mourning 
habit; and, placing in the forum the body of Brutus, pro- 
perly adorned, upon a magnificent bier, he called the people 
together; and, aſcending the tribunal, made his funeral oration. 
I cannot, certainly, affirm whether Valerius was the firſt, 
who introduced this cuſtom among the Romans, or whether 
he found it, already, eſtabliſhed by the kings. But I am 
informed by general hiſtory, as delivered down by the moſt 
ancient poets, and the moſt celebrated hiſtorians, that it was 
an ancient invention of the Romans to celebrate the virtues 
of illuſtrious men at their funerals; and that the Greeks 
were not the authors of it: For theſe, indeed, give an ac- 
count of funeral games, both gymnic, and equeſtrian, per- 
formed in honor to famous men by their friends; as, to 
Patroclus, by Achilles; and, before that, by Hercules to 
Pelops : But none of them make any mention of funeral 
orations, ſpoken in praiſe of the deceaſed ; except the Athe- 
nian tragedy-writers, who, in flattery to their city upon the 
occaſion of thoſe, who were buried by Theſeus, invented 


* 


18. Teig dre Onotws Fanlopuiveis, Ca- 
ſaubon has a note upon this paſſage, 
which M. * ** has appropriated with- 
out any acknowledgement. In this 


note, the former thinks our author has 


expreſſed himſelf obſcurely; and aſks 
this queſtion z Who are thoſe, whom 
Theleus buried? This queſtion is, 
ealily, anſwered, when we conſider 
that Dionyſius ſpeaks of ſome tragic 
poets, who flattered the Athenians up- 
on the occaſion of thoſe, whom The- 
ſeus buried. By this, it is plain he 


alludes to the Iailidee of Euripides, in 
which Adraſtus makes the panegyric 
of the five generals, who fell before 
Thebes, in the preſence of Theſeus, 
when he was going to perform their 
funeral rites. As to the flattery, which, 
our author ſays, the tragic poets be- 
ſtowed upon the Athenians upon this 
account, the acknowledgement, made 
by Adraſtus to Theſeus for this in- 
ſtance of his humanity, will, ſufficient- 
ly, explain it; 


this 
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this fable alſo: For it was late before the Athenians added 
to the law the funeral panegyric, which, they, firſt, inſtituted 
either in honor of thoſe, who died in defence of their country 
at Artemiſium, Salamis, and Plataeae, or on account of the 
actions performed at Marathon: Now, the affair of Mara- 
thon, if the orations in praiſe of the diſeaſed, really, began 
from thence, was later than the funeral of Brutus by ſixteen 
years. But if any one, without inquiring into the authors 
of theſe funeral panegyrics, deſires to conſider the law itſelf, 
and to be informed in which of the two nations it is arrived 
to the greateſt excellence, he will find this inſtitution to be 
founded on greater wiſdom among the Romans, than among 


Onceu, Evvicuty wavrl' de Apſauy xX 
Atdeauas , dropevyv eus gi, 
Xacw T aſug * E££0patvy YU ve 
Hahoilec, vuas avlideav oÞaroyry. 

1 ſhall add the anſwer of Theſeus in 
order to introduce the reply of Adra- 
ſtus, by which, I believe, it will, plain- 
ly, appear that this is the paſſage al- 
luded to by our author ; 
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19+ Ode va wols Abi weoceIroay 
Tov tmilaPDiov eras TW VOjkW., I ſhall, 
farſt, obſerve that our author uſes here 
the ſame expreſſion with * Thucydides 
in the enilacioe Aoſoe, pronounced, as 
he ſays, by Pericles ; whoſe words are, 
£7 aivg0s Tov Teoodevie Tw vouw Tov Aolov 
rost: And, then, conſider who intro- 
duced this cuſtom among the Athe- 
nians. The Greek ſcholiaſt ſays it was 
Solon 5 70 voi, J1Aovols Toy Co?. 
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But this is contradicted by our author, 
who, we find, ſays it was, firſt, prac- 
tiſed in honor of thoſe, who loſt their 
lives at Artemiſium, Salamis, and 
Plataeae, or at Marathon. All theſe 
battles, every body knows, were fought 
ſeveral years after the time of Solon. 
In this, Dionyſius is ſupported b 

Diodorus Sechs, who ſays this | - 
was, firft, enacted by the Athenians, 
after the total overthrow of the Per- 
ſians at Plataeae, This Caſaubon ob- 
ſerved before me; but, as he has con- 
tented himſelf with giving the ſenſe of 
this paſſage of Diodorus Siculus in 
Latin, I ſhall lay his own words before 
the reader for his greater ſatisfaction: 


 Owcices d xa 0 H Abyvaiuy dypaos exoouyce 
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the Athenians, for this reaſon; becauſe the latter ſeem to 
have ordained theſe orations to be pronounced at the funerals 
of thoſe, who died in war; imagining that they ought to 
be deemed good men from the ſingle virtue, that appeared 
at their death, though, in other reſpects, they had no ſort 
of merit: Whereas, the Romans have appointed this honor 
to be paid to all illuſtrious men, whether, in commanding 
armies, or, preſiding in the civil adminiſtration, they had 
given wiſe counſels, and performed great actions; and not 
to the former only, when they died in the operations of war, 
but to the latter, alſo, in what manner ſoever they died: 
For they were of opinion that good men deſerved praiſe for 
every virtue they had ſhewn during their lives, and, not for 
the ſingle glory of their deaths. 

XVIII. Thus died Junius Brutus, who ſubverted mo- 
narchy, and was the firſt conſul: Though it was late before 
he appeared with diſtinction, and flouriſhed but a ſhort 
time, yet he was looked upon as the moſt illuſtrious of all 
the Romans. He left no children, either male, or female, 


20+ Teveay vis opptva xalanmuv t 
Inaeagy, Sylburgius obſerves that, 
when Cicero 5 85 the firſt Brutus 
the author of the Junian family, he 
ſays this only in favor of M. Brutus, 
whom he honoured to a degree of ſu- 
perſtition. This obſervation I find both 
the French tranſlators have adopted. 
But, in order to enable the reader to 
form a judgement of what other au- 
thors have ſaid for, or againſt the 
opinion of Dionyſius, I ſhall lay be- 


fore him their authorities in their own 
words. Thoſe of Cicero are as fol- 
lows; Quis enim putet aut celeritatem 
ingenii L. Bruto illi, nobilitatis veſtrae 
principi, defuiſſe? This is, indeed, ſo 
curſory an obſervation, and ſeems ſo 
like a compliment to his friend Brutus, 
that no great ſtreſs can be laid upon it. 
The next authority is That of Plu- 
tarch, who begins the Life of Marcus 
Brutus in theſe words. Mazegxs de Bev 
w ęoſoyos yv Igvios Bevlos, ov Gvt5,0%) by 


Brutus, c. 14. 
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as thoſe authors write, who have inquired into the hiſtory 
of the Romans with the greateſt ſucceſs, of which they 
bring many arguments ; but, above all, This, which is not, 
eaſily, refuted, that he was of a patrician family; whereas, 
thoſe, who ſaid they were deſcended from that family, as the 
Junii, and Bruti, were all plebeians, and bore thoſe magi- 
ſtracies, to which the plebeians might, by law, be admitted ; 
ſuch as the offices of edile, and tribune of the people; but 
none of them were inveſted with the conſular dignity, of 
which the patricians, only, were capable: And it was late 
before they obtained this magiſtracy, that is, when the 
plebeians were allowed to enjoy it. But I leave theſe things 


KaTilwAiw x al d mana Puma pecor firſt Bruti were patricians, and the 
rob G £oTraopevey EIO oe, we rebar latter plebeians, is not unanſwerable; 
dal xdlanvoarls Taęenvi,ε Some lines becauſe, he ſays, it appears from Sue- 
after, Plutarch quotes the authority of tonius that ſome patrician families 
Poſidonius, the philoſopher, in ſupport were become plebeians. This is cer- 
of his opinion. On the other ſide, tain; but that muſt have happened by 
Dion Catilius confirms what our author adoption: In which caſe, the name of 
ſays, and aſſerts, that the conſpirators the adopter is, always, in ſome ſhape, 
abuſed this ſimilitude of names, in or other, borne, jointly, with That of 
order to ingage M. Brutus in their the adopted. If, therefore, any of the 
deſign of putting Caeſar to death: family of the firſt Brutus, had been 
of PETITE TE Yay TH OpWyvprc u TY adopted by plebeians, the names of 
ee Tov wav Bexlov tov Txg Tegxvwuss theſe would have been borne, by the 
xa larvoarle RATAXPQMENOI, v adopted, jointly, with their own. We 
eZ 10:oav, Puniterles ae YETANE ar- find an © inſtance of this, even, in the 
y2v0v txeivs avant ae ya Tx mradns family of the Bruti; of whom the fa- 
rs uh 08 ,, pUEIEAKICE eli oviag mous M. Brutus, being adopted by 
r nas nde ey ovoy Unt Mixtlo. And, ® 3 Servilius Caepio, Was called, Q. | 
then, he ſays the conſpirators writ un- Caepio Brutus; and D. Brutus, an- 

der the ſtatue of the firſt Brutus, Eile other of thoſe brave Romans, being 
«nc, Would you were alive! I find adopted by A. Poſtumius Albinus, 


M. * thinks that the argument, was called, A. Poſtumius Albinus 
urged by our author, viz. that the Brutus. | 
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to the conſideration of thoſe perſons, whoſe buſineſs, and 
intereſt it is to diſcover the certainty of them. 

XIX. After the death of Brutus, his collegue became 
ſuſpected by the people of a deſign to make himſelf king: 
The firſt ground of their ſuſpicion was his continuing alone 
in the magiſtracy, when he ought, immediately, to have 
choſen a collegue, as Brutus had done, after he had expelled 
Collatinus: And the other, that he had built a houſe in an 
invidious place; having choſen, for that purpoſe, a hill, 
conſiderably high and ſteep, called, by the Romans, Velia, 
which commands the forum. But the conſul, being in- 
formed by his friends that theſe things diſpleaſed the people, 
appointed a day for the election, and choſe for his collegue 
Spurius Lucretius, who died within a few days after he had 
been in poſſeſſion of that magiſtracy. In his place, he choſe 
Marcus Horatius; and removed his houſe from the top to 
the bottom of the hill, to the end that the Romans, as he 
himſelf faid in one of his ſpeeches to the people, might 
ſtone him from the hill, if they found him guilty of any 
crime: And, deſiring to give the plebeians a certain aſ- 

21+ Ea. See the twentieth chapter a paſſage in this ſpeech, a few lines 
of the firſt book. before, which I cannot help tranſcrib- 

22* Ng avios exxAyoiatur en- This ing; Adeone eſt fundata leviter fides, ut 
thought is not in the fine ſpeech of ubi ſim, quam qui ſim, magis referat? 
Valerius to the people, in Livy, upon Theſe jealouſies of a free people are 
this occaſion. Though he makes him excuſable; and every wiſe magiſtrate 
lay ſomething, that ſeems to allude to will look upon them in the ſame light 
it: Deferam non in planum modo aedes, Valerius did, that is, rather as fears 
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ſurance of liberty, he took the axes from the rods, and in- 
ſtituted a cuſtom, which has been followed by all the con- 
ſuls after him, even to this day, that, when they are out of 
the city, they uſe the axes; and, in the city, the rods only. 
He, alſo, introduced moſt beneficent laws, which gave relief 
to the plebeians ; by one of which he, expreſsly, forbid the 
exerciſe of any magiſtracy over the Romans, unleſs received 
from the people; making it capital for any one to tranſ- 
greſs this law, with impunity to the perſon, who ſhould kill 
the criminal. And, in the other, this was written : That, 
if a magiſtrate ſhould condemn any Roman to be put to 
death, whipped, or fined, the private perſon might appeal, 
from ſuch magiſtrate, to the people; and, in the mean time, 
be liable to no puniſhment, till the people had paſſed a vote 
concerning him. Theſe inſtitutions gained him the eſteem 
of the plebeians, who gave him the ſurname of Poplicola, 
which, in the Greek language, ſignifies, duoxndn, One, who 
takes care of the people. Theſe were the things performed 
by the conſuls this year. . 

XX. The year after, Valerius was appointed conſul for the 
ſecond time, and, with him, Lucretius; in whoſe conſulſhip, 
nothing remarkable paſſed, beſides the cenſus, and the impo- 
ſition of taxes for the ſupport of the wars, according to the 
plan introduced by Tullius, which had been diſcontinued 
during all the reign of Tarquinius, and was, then, renewed, 
for the firſt time, by theſe conſuls : By this cenſus, it 
appeared that the number of Roman citizens, arrived to 
manhood, amounted to about one hundred and thirty thou- 


ſand. 
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ſand. After which, an army of Romans was ſent to a place, 
called ** Signia, in order to garriſon that caſtle, which lies 
convenient to reſtrain the excurſions from the cities both of 
the Latines, and Hernici, from whence they expected a war. 
XXI. Publius Valerius, ſurnamed Poplicola, being inveſted 
with the ſame magiſtracy the third time, and, with him, 
Marcus Horatius for the ſecond time, the king of the * Cluſini 


23* Tuſengioy. By a note in Hudſon, 
it appears that Gelenius reads this 
Liſev gor; Plutarch, in His life of Pop- 
licola, Liα⁰αννενẽ,; the Vatican manu- 
ſcript, Tic1ovvercy and L.apus, Signia z 
which, I find, f Cluver thinks the bet- 
ter reading, ſince the other names were 
never heard of. Concerning Signia, 
ſee the ſeventy third annotation on the 
fourth book. 

24+ KNAUS, 5 Cluſium, anciently, 
Camars, a city of great note in Tyr- 
rhenia, is, now,, called h Chiu, or 
Chiuci, as I have ſaid. It ſtands on 
the ſouth eaſt end of a long lake, 
through which, the river Clanis, now, 
la Chiana, runs, before it falls into the 
Tiber. Pliny, from Varro, gives a 
deſcription of an extravagant labyrinth 
erected here by this Porſena for the 
place of his burial, ſome particulars of 
which 1 ſhall here take notice of, in 
order to ſhew that the ancient Tuſcans, 
as well as the Chineſe, were poſſeſſed 
with the impertinent folly of hanging 
bells on the outſides of their buildings. 
This monument was a ſquare ſtructure, 
each ſide containing three hundred 
teet, and fifty in height. Within this 
ſquare building was the labyrinth; 


f Ital. Antiq. B. iii p. 1020. 
Nat, B. xxxvi. c. 13. 


£ Livy, B x. c. 25. 
K Aeneid. B. viii. y. 646. 


and, upon the ſquare, ſtood five pyra- 


mids, one at each corner, and the fifth 


in the middle; each of theſe was 


ſeventy five feet ſquare at the bottom, 
and one hundred and fifty in height: 
On the top of theſe pyramids, there 
was a ball of braſs, and over that, one 
umbrella (petaſus unus) that covered 
them all: From this umbrella, hung 
ſmall bells, faſtened to it with chains. 
This minute taſte will, I dare ſay, 
ſatisfy the reader's curioſity, and make 
him very indifferent concerning the 
remainder of the deſcription. As to 
Porſena, who was buried there, he was 
called Lars, M. ** quotes Servius 
upon this verſe of Virgil, 


Nec non Tarquinium ejeftum Porſenna 
Accipere, [ jubebat 


to ſhew that Lars was a title of honor, 
given by the Tyrrhenians to their 
kings. I have that note of Servius, 
now, before me, and can find nothing 
of that kind there. However, I am 
of the ſame opinion for another reaſon: 
' Livy, who calls Porſena, Lars, gives 
the ſame title to Tolumnius, king of 
the Veientes, a people, alſo, of T'yr- 
rhenia. 


b Cluver, B. ii. p. 566. 


| Hiſt. 
"IN. 0% ©: W315. 


in 
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in Tyrrhenia, by name, Lars, and ſurnamed Porſena, pro- 
miſed the Tarquinii, who had fled to him, that he would 
either effect a reconciliation between them, and the Romans, 
upon the terms of their return, and reſtoration to the ſove- 
rcignty, or, that he would recover, and reſtore to them the 
fortunes they had been deprived of; and, having ſent em- 
baſſadors, the year before, to Rome with intreaties, mixed 
with threats, could obtain neither a reconciliation, nor leave 
for them to return, the ſenate alledging the imprecations, 
and oaths, by which they had bound themſelves not to re- 
ceive them; neither could he recover their fortunes, thoſe, 
to whom they had been diſtributed, and allotted, refuſing to 
reſtore them: Porſena, who was in his nature haughty, and 
whoſe mind was corrupted both with his riches, and the 
greatneſs of his power, pretended that he had been inſulted 
by the Romans, and, injuriouſly, treated, becauſe he had 
ſucceeded in neither of his demands; and, thinking he had, 
now, a favourable opportunity of ſubverting the power of 
the Romans, which he had, long before, deſigned, he de- 
clared war againſt them. In this war he was aſſiſted, with 
all poſſible zeal, by Octavius Mamilius, the ſon-in-law of 
Tarquinius, who marched out of Tuſculum at the head of 
all the Camerini, and Antemnates, who were of the Latin 
nation, and had, already, openly revolted from the Romans : 
He, alſo, ingaged, by his credit, many voluntiers belonging 
to the other Latin cities, that were not willing to make 
open war upon an allied, and a powerful people, without 


great neceſſity. 
XXII. 
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XXII. The Roman conſuls, being informed of theſe 
things, ordered, in the firſt place, all the huſbandmen to 
remove their effects, cattle, and ſlaves out of the country to 
the neighbouring mountains, in the faſtneſſes of which they 
built caſtles, ſufficiently, ſtrong to protect thoſe, who 
fled thither. After that, they ſtrengthened, with more 
effectual fortifications, and guards, the hill, called Janiculum, 
which is a high mountain near Rome, lying on the other 
ſide of the river Tiber, and took care, above all things, that 
the enemy might not poſſeſs themſelves of ſo convenient a 
poſt to annoy the city; and there they laid up their pro- 
viſions for the war. They, alſo, regulated the affairs of the 
city upon a more popular plan, by introducing many bene- 
ficent inſtitutions, in favor of the poorer ſort, leſt they, in- 
duced by private advantages to betray the cauſe of the 
public, might go over to the tyrants: For they diſcharged 
them of all the public impoſitions they had been ſubject to 
under the kings, and, alſo, of all contributions for military 
uſes, and the expences of wars; looking upon it as a ſuffi- 
cient advantage to the public, to make uſe of their perſons 
only in defending their country. And, with their army, 
long ſince, diſciplined, and ready for action, they incamped 
in the field, that lies before the city. But Porſena, advanc- 
ing with his forces, took the Janiculum by ſtorm, having 
terrified .the guards appointed to defend it, and placed there 
a garriſon of Tyrrhenians. After which, he approached the 
city in expectation of taking That alſo, without any trouble: 
But, when he came near the bridge, and ſaw the Romans 


drawre 
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drawn up before the river, he prepared for battle, in ex- 
pectation of overwhelming them with numbers, and led on 
his army with great contempt of the enemy. His left wing 
was commanded by the ſons of Tarquinius, Titus and Sextus, 
who had with them the Roman fugitives, and the choiceſt 
troops of the Gabini, with a good body of foreigners, and 
mercenaries; and the right, by Mamilius, the ſon-in-law of 
Tarquinius, under whoſe conduct the Latines, who had 
revolted from the Romans, were drawn up. Porſena, the 
king, placed himſelf in the center. On the ſide of the 
Romans, the right wing, which ſtood oppoſite to the Tar- 
quinii, was commanded by Spurius Lartius, and Titus 
Herminius ; and the left, by Marcus Valerius, brother to 
Poplicola, one of the conſuls, and Titus Lucretius, the 
conſul of the former year, who were to ingage Mamilius, 
and the Latines. The two conſuls had the command of 
the center. 

XXIII. When the two armies ; charged, they both fought 
| bravely, and ſuſtained the ſhock for a conſiderable time; 
the Romans having the advantage of their enemies both in 
experience, and perſeverance ; and the Tyrrhenians, and 
Latines being much ſuperior in number. And, many being 
killed on both ſides, fear ſeized the Romans; firſt, Thoſe 
on the left wing, when they ſaw their two commanders, 
Valerius, and Lucretius, carried out of the field wounded : 
After which, Thoſe on the right wing, who had, already, 
the advantage over the forces commanded by the Tarquinii, 


n g the flight of their . were Lr with the 
ſame 
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ſame terror. And all of them, haſtening to the city, and, 
endeavouring to force their way, in a body, over the ſame 
bridge, the enemy made a ſtrong attack upon them; and 
the city, having no walls in that part next the river, was 
very near being taken by ſtorm, which had, certainly, hap- 
pened, if the purſuers had entered it at the ſame time with 
thoſe, who fled: But three men put a ſtop to the purſuit of 
the enemy, and ſaved the whole army; two of theſe were 
Spurius Lartius, and Titus Herminius, among the elders, 
who had the command of the right wing; and, of the 
younger, Publius Horatius, who was called Cocles, from 
the loſs of one of his eyes, which had been ſtruck out in a 
battle, a perſon, of all men, the moſt remarkable for the fine 
proportion of his limbs, and for his bravery: This man was 
nephew to Marcus Horatius, one of the conſuls, but derived 
his high birth from Marcus Horatius, one of the three 
brothers, who overcame the three Albans, when the two 
cities, contending for the ſovereignty, agreed not to decide 
the conteſt with all their forces, but with three men on each 
ſide, as I have related in one of the former books. Theſe 
three, without other aſſiſtance, placing their backs againſt 
the bridge, ſtopped the paſſage of the enemy for a conſider- 
able time, and ſtood their ground, while a ſhower of all 
ſorts of weapons fell upon them, and numbers, alſo, preſſed 
them ſword in hand, till the whole army paſſed the river. 
XXIV. When they judged their own men to be in ſafety, 
two of them, Herminius, and Lartius, their defenſive arms 
being, now, rendered uſeleſs by continual ſtrokes, retreated 
Vol. II. ck "3 leiſurely; 
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leiſurely ; while Horatius alone, though, not only, the conſuls, 


but the reſt of the people, ſolicitous, above all things, to pre- 
ſerve ſuch a man for his country, and his parents, called to 


him from the city to retire, could not be prevailed on, but re- 
mained upon the ſame ſpot, where he firſt ſtood, and directed 
Herminius and Lartius to deſire the conſuls, as from him, to 
order that part of the bridge, which was next the city imme- 
diately to be cut off (for there was but one bridge at that time, 
which was built of wood, and mortiſed together with timber 
alone, without iron, which the Romans preſerveeven to this 
day in the ſame condition) and that, when the greateſt part of 
the bridge was broken down, and little of it remained, they 
ſhould give him notice of it by ſome ſignals, or by ſpeaking 
louder than ordinary: As to the reſt, he told them, he would 
take care of it. Having given theſe directions to theſe two 
perſons, he ſtood upon the bridge itſelf; and, when the 
enemy advanced upon him, he ſtruck ſome of them with 
his ſword ; and, beating down others with his ſhield, he re- 
pulſed all, who attempted to paſs the bridge : For theſe, 
looking upon him as a mad man, and one, who had devoted 
himſelf to deſtruction, durſt, no longer, approach him : 
At the fame time, it was not eaſy for them to come near 

him, becauſe the river defended him on the right, and left, 

and, before him, lay a heap of arms, and dead bodies. 

But, ſtanding all at a diſtance, they threw ſpears, darts, and 

large ſtones at him; and thoſe, who were not ſupplied with 

theſe, threw the ſwords, and bucklers of the ſlain. But he 

fought ſtill, making uſe of their own weapons againſt them; 

and, 
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and, throwing theſe among the crowd, he could not fail, as 
may well be ſuppoſed, to hit ſomebody. And now, over- 
whelmed with miſſive weapons, and, having a great number 
of wounds in many parts of his body, but one, particularly, 
occaſioned by a ſpear, which, paſſing over the top of his 
thigh, pierced the forepart of one of his hips, and, putting him 
to great pain, impeded his motion. When, hearing thoſe 
behind him call out that the greateſt part of the bridge was 
broken down, he leaped, with his arms, into the river; 
and, ſwimming croſs the ſtream with great difficulty (for the 
current, being divided by the piles, ran ſwift, and formed 
large eddies) he landed, without loſing any of his arms. 

XXV. This action gained him immortal glory: For the 
Romans, immediately, crowned him, and conducted him into 
the city with ſongs, as one of the heroes; and all the inhabi- 
tants ran out of their houſes, deſiring to have the laſt ſight 
of him, before he died: For it was thought he could not, 
long, ſurvive his wounds. And, when he was recovered, 
the people erectedꝰ a brazen ſtatue of him all- armed in the 
moſt conſpicuous part of the forum; and gave him as much 


25. Fixove yanxnr, We find the ſame 
account in Livy, both of this great 
action, performed by Horatius Cocles, 
and of the honors, with which it was 
rewarded. After he has deſcribed the 
glorious ſtand he made upon the bridge, 
m he cloſes his narration with theſe 
words ; Rem auſus plus famae babitu- 
ram in poſteros, quam fidei. Grata erga 


tantam virtutem civitas fuit; tatua in 
comitio poſita , agri quantum uno die 
® Nat, Hiſt. B. xxxiv. c. 5. 


X x 2 


m B. ii. c. 10. 


witty ſuo, contulit. 


circumaravit, datum. Privata quogue 


inter publicos honores ſtudia eminebant : 
nam in magna inopid pro domeſticis copiis 
unus quiſque ei aliquid, fraudans ſe ipſe 
This ſtatue, till, 
remained in Pliny's time, as he him- 
ſelf tells us; alia cauſa, alia auctoritas 
M. Horatii Coclitis ſtatuae, quae durat 
hodieque, cum hoſtes a ponte ſublicio 


ſolus arcuiſſet. 


of 
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of the public land, as he himſelf could plow round, in one 
day, with a yoke of oxen: Beſides theſe things, beſtowed 
upon him by the public, every particular man, and woman 
in thecity, at a time when they were all the moſt oppreſſed by 
a dreadful ſcarcity of neceſſary proviſions, gave him as much 
as would maintain each of them one day, the number of 
people, in the whole, amounting to more than three hundred 
thouſand. Thus, Horatius, who had ſhewn fo great valor 
upon that occaſion, was looked upon by the Romans with 
all poſſible admiration ; but rendered uſeleſs, by his lamenels, 
in the ſubſequent affairs of the commonwealth ; and, by 
reaſon of this calamity, he obtained neither the conſulſhip, 
nor any other military command. This man, therefore, by 
the wonderful action he performed for his country, in that 
ingagement, deſerves all the praiſe, that can be beſtowed 
upon men famous for their courage. To him I ſhall add 
Caius Mucius, ſurnamed Cordus, a man born of illuſtrious 
parents; who, alſo, undertook a great action, concerning 
which I ſhall ſpeak preſently, after I have related the dread- 
ful circumſtances, to which the city was, at that time, 
reduced, 

XXVI. For, after that action, the king of the Tyrrhenians, 
incamping on the neighbouring hill, from whence he had 
driven the guard of the Romans, made himſelf maſter of all 
the country on that fide of the river Tiber. And the ſons of 
Tarquinius, with Mamilius, his ſon-in-law, having tranſ- 
ported the forces under their command, in rafts, and boats, 
to the other fade of the river, that leads to Rome, incamped 


iu. 
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in a ſtrong poſt: And, making excurſions from thence, they 
laid waſte the territories of the Romans, demoliſhed their 
country houſes, and carried off their herds of cattle, when 
they came out of the fortreſſes for paſture. The whole 
country being in the power of the enemy, and no proviſions 
at all brought to the city by land, and but ſmall quantities 
by the river, a ſcarcity of all ſorts of neceſſaries was, pre- 
ſently, felt by ſo many thouſand people, living upon the 
ſtores, before, laid in, which were inconſiderable. After 
which, many ſlaves, leaving their maſters, deſerted daily, 
and the moſt profligate of the common people went over 
to the tyrants. The conſuls, ſeeing theſe things, reſolved to 
intreat thoſe of the Latines, who yet reſpected the relation, 
that was between them, and the Romans, and ſeemed to 
perſevere in their friendſhip, to ſend ſuccours to them im- 
mediately: And they, alſo, reſolved to ſend embaſſadors 
both to Cumae in Campania, and to the cities ſituated in 
the Pometine plain, to deſire leave to export corn from 
thence. The Latines refuſed to ſend ſuccours, alledging that 
it was not lawful for them to make war either againſt the 
Tarquinii, or the Romans, ſince they had entered into a 
common treaty of friendſhip, confirmed by their oaths, 
with both of them. But Lartius, and Herminius, the 
embaſſadors, who had been ſent to convey the corn, having 
filled a great many boats with all ſorts of proviſions, brought 
them from the ſea up the river in a dark night, without the 
knowledge of the enemy. But theſe proviſions, alſo, being, 
ſoon, conſumed, and the people opprelicd with the ſame 
ſcarcity, 
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ſcarcity, Porſena, informed by the deſerters that the citizens 
ſuffered by the famine, ſent a herald to them, commanding 
them to receive Tarquinius, if they deſired to be freed from 
war, and famine. 

XXVII. But the Romans diſdaining theſe commands, and 
chuſing to bear every dreadful calamity rather than ſubmit 
to them, Mucius foreſaw that one of theſe two evils would 
befal them, either that they would, ſoon, be forced from their 
reſolutions by a want of neceſſaries, or, if they periſhed in 
them, that they would periſh by the moſt deplorable of all 
deaths; and, defiring the conſuls to aſſemble the ſenate upon 
his account, as having ſomething to propoſe to them of great 
moment, and neceſſity, when they were met, he ſpoke to them, 
as follows; * Fathers, having a deſign to venture upon an 
e undertaking, by which the city will be freed from the pre- 
* ſent evils, I place great confidence in the ſucceſs of the 
action, and believe I ſhall, eaſily, effect it. But, concerning 
«© my own life, I have ſmall hopes of ſurviving the accom- 
c pliſhment of this action, or, to ſay the truth, none at all. 
In expoſing myſelf to ſo great a danger, I do not defire that 
« the elevation of mind, with which the hope of great things 
<« has inſpired me, ſhould be concealed from all the world, if 
« IT ſhould happen to miſcarry in the undertaking ; but ra- 
ce ther for great actions, to gain great applauſe, by which 
« I ſhall exchange a mortal body, for an immortal glory. 
« It is not ſafe to communicate my deſign to the people, leſt 
ce any one, for his own advantage, ſhould inform the enemy 


of a thing, which ought to be concealed with the ſame 
“care, 
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ce care, as a ſecret myſtery : But you, who, I am perſuaded, 
ce will keep the ſecret inviolable, are the firſt, and the only 
ce perſons, to whom I diſcloſe it: And, from you, the reſt 
« of the citizens will be informed of it at a proper ſeaſon. 
« My enterpriſe is this: I propoſe to go to the camp of the 
« Tyrrhenians as a deſerter : If I am diſbelieved by them, 
e and put to death, the number of the reſt of my country- 
© men will be leſſened by the loſs of one citizen only: But, 
« if I can enter the camp of the enemy, I undertake before 
« you to kill their king: And, when Porſena is dead, the 
« war will be at an end. As for myſelf, I ſhall be ready to 
« ſuffer whatever heaven ſhall decree, when I reflect that 
« you are privy to my deſign, and will bear witneſs of it to 
« the people: But I go with the aſſurance that a fate more 


« favourable to my country will be my guide.” 
XXVIII. After he had received the praiſes of the ſenate, 


26+ ETgive)«; de dr Twy & TW Cvidei. 
© Livy, alſo, ſays that the propoſal to 
aſſaſſinate Porſena was received by the 
ſenate with approbation, Approbant 
Patres. He ſeems, indeed, ſenſible that 

the action, propoſed to the ſenate, was 
criminal, and could, only, be excuſed 
by the condition, to which the city of 
Rome was, at that time, reduced: For- 
tund tum urbis crimen affirmante, ſena- 
tum adiit, However, no diſtreſs, no 
approbation, even, of a Roman ſenate, 
no authority of hiſtorians, whether 
prophane, or thoſe called ſacred, 
who mention ſome events like this, 
though of a worſe complexion, which, 


I hope, are underſtood to be related 
as facts, rather than propoſed as ex- 
o B. ii. c. 12. 


amples, can juſtify the immorality, 
and baſeneſs of aſſaſſinating an enemy. 
Dionyſius ſeems, induſtriouſly, to have 
omitted a romantic circumſtance in 
this ſcene of Mucius, which Livy, and 
many authors, after him, deſcribe with 
great oſtentation; I mean, his holding 
his hand in the fire, to let Porſena ſee 
how deſpicable a thing the body is to 
men, who aim at great glory; * En 1ibi 


inquit, ut ſentias quam vile corpus ſit iis, 


qui mag nam gloriam vident. This is a 
truth every general of an army has 
many opportunities of being convinced 
of, without ſo incredible, and ſo ſnock- 
ing a proof as this, which is too hor- 
rid, even for tragedy, much more for 
hiſtory. 


Id. ib. and 
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and favourable omens had countenanced his enterpriſe, he 
paſſed the river ; and, arriving at the camp of the Tyrrhe- 
nians, he entered it, having deceived the guard at the gates, 
who took him for one of their own country, by his not appear- 
ing to have any arms, and by his ſpeaking the Tyrrhenian 
language, which he had been taught, when a child, by his 
nurſe, who was a Tyrrhenian. When he came to the forum, 
and to the general's tent, he perceived a man remarkable 
both for the ſize of his perſon, and the ſtrength of his body, 
dreſſed in a purple robe, and fitting in the general's tribunal, 
and many armed men ſtanding round him : Having never 
ſeen the king of the Tyrrhenians, he miſtook this man for 
Porſena : But, it ſeems, he was the king's ſecretary, who 
fate in the tribunal, while he was taking an account of the 
numbers of the ſoldiers, and diſtributing their pay amongſt 
them. Making his way, therefore, to this man through the 
crowd, and aſcending the tribunal (for, as he ſeemed un- 
armed, nobody hindered him) he drew the dagger he had 
concealed under his garment, and ſtruck the man on the 
head : And, the ſecretary being killed with one ſtroke, he 
was, preſently, ſeized by thoſe, who ſtood round the tribunal, 
and brought before the king, who had, already, been in- 

formed, by others, of his ſecretary's death. As ſoon as Por- 
ſena ſaw him, he faid ; © Thou moſt wicked of all men, 
« who art ſure to fuller, preſently, the puniſhment thou 
« deſerveſt, ſay, Who art thou? And, from whence thou 
« comeſt? And, what aſſiſtance didſt thou depend on to dare 
to commit ſuch an action? Didſt thou propoſe to kill my 


cc ſecretary 
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« ſecretary only, or me alſo? Who are thy accomplices in 
© this attempt, or privy to it? Conceal no part of the 
e truth, leſt torture force it from thee.” 
XXIX. Mucius, without diſcovering any fear, either by 
a change of color, a mournful look, or any other diſorder 
incident to men, who are going to die, ſaid to him; *I am 
« a Roman of no mean birth; who, defirous to free my 
ce country from the war, came into your camp, as a deſerter, 
with a deſign to kill you; well knowing that, whether I 
© ſucceeded, or failed in the attempt, I ſhould die; how- 
« ever, I reſolved to ſacrifice my life to my country, from 
« which I received it, and to exchange a mortal body, for 
« an. immortal glory: But, being diſappointed of my hope, 
I killed your ſecretary by miſtake, inſtead of you, miſled 
ce by the purple, the ſeat, and the other enſigns of dignity. 
<« Death, therefore, to which I coudemned myſelf, when I 
ce undertook this action, I do not deprecate : But, if you 
ce think fit to remit the tortures, and the other indignities, 


b and give me aſſurance of it by the gods, I promiſe to re- 
| « veal to you a matter of great moment, which concerns 


« your own ſafety.” This he ſaid with a deſign to circum- 
vent the king ; who, being loſt in amazement, and, at the 
ſame time, forming ill- grounded conjectures of dangers from 
ſeveral people, gave him, upon oath, the aſſurance he de- 
ſired. After which, Mucius, having thought of an artifice 
of the neweſt kind, that could not, evidently, be diſcovered, 
ſaid; © O king, we are three hundred Romans, all of the 
« ſame age, and all patricians, who have conſpired to kill 
Vol. II. : ns A | «you; 
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« you; to effect which, we have bound ourſelves by mutual 
« oaths: And, when we were conſidering of the means to 
« execute our deſign, we reſolved not to make the attempt 
ec all together, but one by one; nor to communicate to one 
another when, where, how, or with what advantages each 
« of us was to attack you: This was thought the moſt ef- 
e fectual means to prevent a diſcovery. After we had ſet- 
« tled theſe things, we drew lots; and it fell to my lot 
« to make the firſt attempt: Be aſſured, therefore, that 
many brave men will be induced, by a thirſt of glory, to 
« purſue the ſame deſign, and ſome one, I hope, with better 
« fortune: Conſider, now, by what means, you may, ſuffi- 
« ciently, ſecure yourſelf againſt their ſeveral attacks.” 
XXX. The king, having heard theſe things, commanded 
his guards to take Mucius away, and bind him, taking care 
he did not eſcape : While he himſelf aſſembled thoſe of his 
friends he moſt confided in ; and, ordering his ſon Aruns 
to fit down by him, conſidered with them, in what manner, 
he ſhould prevent the deſigns of theſe men. All the reſt 
adviſed precautions fo weak, they ſeemed to underſtand 
nothing of the meaſures, that ought to be taken : When his 
ſon delivered his opinion laſt, in which there was more 
wiſdom, than could be expected from his age: He deſired 
his father not to conſider what precautions he ſhould uſe to 
prevent a misfortune, but what he ſhould do not to ſtand 
in necd of precautions. They all admiring his advice, and 
deſiring to know how this might be effected, . If, ſays he, 
« inſtead of enemies, you make theſe men your Friends; 3 


« and 5 
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ce and ſet a greater value on your own life, than on the reſto- 
ration of the Tarquinii, and their fugitives.” The king 
ſaid his advice was the beſt, that could be offered; but, that 
the means of making an honourable peace with them was a 
matter, that deſerved conſideration ; ſaying it would be a 
great ſhame to him, if, after he had defeated them in battle, 
and, actually, kept them ſhut up within their walls, he 
ſhould retire without effecting any thing he had promiſed 
to the Tarquinii, as if he was conquered by thoſe he had 
overcome, and fled from thoſe, who durſt, no longer, even 
ſtir out of their gates: And, that the only thing, that could 
enable him to put an honourable end to the war, was for the 
enemy to ſend ſome perſons to him to treat of a peace. 
XXXI. This the king ſaid then to his ſon, and to thoſe pre- 
ſent: But, a few days after, he himſelf was obliged to propoſe 
terms of accommodation, for this reaſon: His ſoldiers being 
diſperſed about the country, and carrying off the proviſions, 
that were coming to the city, and doing this frequently, 
the Roman conſuls ſurpriſed them by an ambuſcade; and, 
killing ſeveral, took many more of them priſoners. Upon 
this, the Tyrrhenians grew uneaſy; and, meeting together, 
communicated their complaints to one another, accul- 
ing both the king, and the other commanders of prolonging 
the war, and deſired to return home. The king, therefore, 
finding that a peace would be acceptable to them all, ſent 
ſome of his moſt intimate friends, as embaſſadors, to treat of 
it. And ſome ſay that Mucius, alſo, was ſent with them, 
having given the king an aſſurance, upon oath, that he would 
8 TY 9 return : 
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return : But others ſay, that he was kept in the camp as an 


hoſtage, till the peace ſhould be concluded; and this, poſ- 
ſibly, is the trueſt account. The de given by the 
king to the embaſſadors, were theſe: Not to make the leaſt 
mention of the reſtoration of the Tarquinii; but, to deſire 
the reſtitution of their fortunes; particularly, of all Thoſe 
Tarquinius the elder left, and they themſelves had, juſtly, 
acquired, and poſſeſſed: But, if that could not be, then, to 
deſire that as many of their lands, houſes, and cattle, as 
poſſible, ſnould be reſtored, together with the value of the 
produce of the lands, from the time the Romans had been in 
poſſeſſion of them; leaving it to them to determine whether 
thoſe, who poſſeſſed, and enjoyed them, ſhould pay it, or 
the public. So far their inſtructions related to the Tarquinii. 
Then, for himſelf, they were to deſire, upon his putting an 
end to the war, the reſtitution ofꝰ the ſeven villages (this 
territory, formerly, belonged to the Tyrrhenians, but the 
Romans had taken it from them by the right of war, and 
were then in poſſeſſion of it) and, in order to perpetuate the 
attachment of the Romans to the Tyrrhenians, they were to 
demand of them the ſons of their moſt illuſtrious families to 
remain with them as hoſtages. 

XXXII. When the embaſſadors came to Rome, the 
ſenate, by the advice of Poplicola, one of the conſuls, and 
from a belief that the people, and the poorer fort particu- 
larly, labouring under a want of neceſſaries, would, even 
chearfully, accept of a peace upon any terms, reſolved to 


27* Enla aelss. See the 110" annotation on the ſecond book. . 
grant 
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grant every thing, that Porſena propoſed. But the people, 
who ratified every other article of the ſenate's decree, would 
not hear of reſtoring the effects; on the contrary, they 
voted that no reſtitution ſhould be made to the Tarquinii, 
either by the public, or by private perſons ; and that em- 
baſſadors ſhould be ſent to king Porſena concerning theſe 
things, who ſhould defire him to accept the hoſtages, and 
the territory he inſiſted on; and, concerning the effects, that 
he himſelf, as judge between the Tarquinii, and the Ro- 
mans, having heard both, ſhould determine what he thought 
juſt, without regard either to favor, or enmity. The Tyr- 

rhenians returned to the king with theſe anſwers, and, with 
them, the embaſſadors, appointed by the people; taking 
with them twenty children of the beſt families, as hoſtages 
for their country, the conſuls being the firſt to give their 
children for that purpoſe; Marcus Horatius delivering his 
ſon to them, and Publius Valerius his daughter, who was, 
already, marriageable. When theſe arrived at the camp, the 
king was pleaſed ; and, giving great commendations to the 
Romans, agreed with them upon a ceſſation of arms for a 
certain number of days; and took upon himſelf the part. of 
a judge. But the Tarquinii were grieved to find them- 
ſelves diſappointed of the hopes they had entertained of 
greater things; having expected to be reſtored by the king to 
the ſovereignty : However, they were obliged to acquieſce 
in the preſent diſpoſition, and accept the terms, that were 
offered. The perſons, who were ſent to defend the cauſe of 
the commonwealth together, with the moſt ancient ſenators, 


being 
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being come from the city at the appointed time, the king 
ſeated himſelf upon the tribunal with his friends; and, or- 
dering his ſon to fit as judge with him, he gave them leave 
to ſpeak. 

XXXIII. While the cauſe was pleading, a meſſenger 
brought an account of the flight of the virgins, who were 
hoſtages : For, having deſired leave of their guards to go 
to the river, and bathe, after they had obtained it, they told 
the men to withdraw a little, till they had bathed, and 
dreſſed themſelves, leſt they ſhould ſee them naked ; and, 
the men having gratified them in this alſo, the virgins, follow- 
ing the advice, and example of Cloelia, ſwam croſs the river, 
and returned to Rome. Upon this occaſion, Tarquinius, 
loudly, accuſed the Romans of a breach of their oaths, and 
of perfidy ; and, exaſperating the king, repreſented to him 
that he ought to pay no regard to the falſe men, who had 
deceived him. On the other fide, the conſul cleared the 
Romans of this accuſation, by alledging that the virgins had 
done this of themſelves, without orders from their parents ; 
and that he would, ſoon, convince him that theſe had 
been guilty of no treachery ; which ſo far prevailed with 
the king, that he gave him leave to go to Rome, and bring 
back the virgins according to his promiſe: Upon which, 
Valerius departed in order to bring them to the camp. In 
the mean time, Tarquinius, and his ſon-in-law, in contempt 
of all the rules of juſtice, formed a wicked deſign, by ſending, 
privately, a party of horſe to poſſes themſelves. of the road, 
with orders to ſeize the virgins, as they were bringing to the 


camp, 
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camp, together with the conſul, and the reſt of their com- 
pany, with a view of retaining their perſons, as pledges for 
the effects taken by the Romans from Tarquinius, without 
waiting the event of the cauſe. But heaven did not ſuffer 
their treachery to ſucceed : For, while the horſe, deſigned to ' 
ſurpriſe them in their return, were going out of the camp of 
the Latines, the Roman conſul prevented them, and arrived 
with the virgins : And, juſt as he came to the gates of the 
Tyrrhenian camp, he was overtaken by the horſe of the 
other camp, who purſued him: Where a ſkirmiſh inſuing, 
the Tyrrhenians, ſoon, perceived it; and, preſently, the 
king's ſon came, with a body of horſe, to their aſſiſtance, 
and the foot, poſted before the camp, haſtened, alſo, to their 
relief. 0 
XXXIV. Porſena, reſenting this attempt, aſſembled the 
Tyrrhenians, and acquainted them, that the Romans, having 
appointed him judge of the accuſations, brought againſt them 
by Tarquinius, before the cauſe was determined, the fugitives, 
juſtly expelled, had, during a truce, been guilty of a wicked 
attempt upon the inviolable perſons both of embaſſadors, and 
of hoſtages: For which reaſon, he ſaid, the Tyrrhenians de- 
clared the Romans to be diſcharged of thoſe accuſations; 
and, at the ſame time, renounced all intercourſe of hoſpi- 
tality with the Tarquinii, and Mamilius; and ordered them, 
that very day, to go out of their camp. Thus, the Tar- 
quinii, who, at firſt, had entertained great hopes either of 
exerciſing their tyranny, again, in the city by the aſſiſtance 
of the Tyrrhenians, or, at leaſt, of having their effects reſtored 


to 
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to them, were diſappointed of both, by their wicked attempt 
upon the perſons of the embaſſadors, and of the hoſtages; 
and went out of the camp with ſhame, and the deteſtation 
of all men. After which, the king of the Tyrrhenians, 
ordering the Roman hoſtages to be brought to the tribunal, 

returned them to the conſul, faying, that he depended more 
upon the faith of the commonwealth, than uponany hoſtages: 

And to one of the virgins, by whoſe perſuaſion the reft had 


ſwam over the river, he gave great commendations, as to a 


perſon, who had ſhewn a ſpirit ſuperior both to her ſex, and 


age; and, after congratulating the city of Rome for pro- 


ducing, not only, brave men, but, alſo, virgins like men, he 


made her a preſent of a war-horſe adorned with magnificent 


trappings. Having diſmiſſed the aſſembly, he entered into 
a treaty of peace, and friendſhip with the Roman embaſ- 
ſadors, which was confirmed by mutual oaths ; and, having 
entertained them, he reſtored, without ranſom, as a preſent 
to the commonwealth, all the priſoners he had taken, the 
number of whom was very conſiderable : And the place, 
where his army lay, being not, like a camp, prepared for a 


ſhort ſtay in a foreign country, but, ſufficiently, adorned 


with buildings, both private and public, though it is not 


the cuſtom of the Tyrrhenians, when they decamp from an 


enemy's country, to leave theſe buildings ſtanding, but to 


burn them, he would not ſuffer this to be done, but left 
them in the ſame poſture ; and, by this means, made a pre- 
ſent to the commonwealth of no ſmall value; which ap- 


* by the ſale, made by the quaeſtors, after the king's 


departure. 
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departure. And this was the event of the war between the 
Romans, and the Tyrrhenians, commanded by Lars Porſena, 
king of the Cluſini; in which the commonwealth had been 
expoſed to great dangers. | 

XXXV. After the departure of the Tyrrhenians, the 
Roman ſenate ordered a throne of ivory, a ſcepter, and a 
crown of gold with a triumphal robe, ſuch as their kings 
had been adorned with, to be ſent as preſents to Porſena. 
And to Mucius, who had taken a reſolution to die for his 
country, and who was looked upon as the chief inſtrument 
in putting an end to the war (as, before, to Horatius, for 
having repulſed the enemy from the bridge) they gave as 
much of the public lands, lying beyond the Tiber, as he 
could plow round in one'day. And this place, even now, 
is called the Mucian meadows. Theſe were the rewards they 
gave to the men. To Cloelia they ordered“ a brazen ſtatue 
to be erected ; which was ere&ed, accordingly, by the fathers 
of the virgins in the Via ſacra, the holy way, that leads to the 
forum. This ſtatue we did not find ſtanding : But it was 
ſaid that, a fire happening in the houſes next adjoining, the 


28. Tram exovos yams. This was 
an equeſtrian ſtatue, and the firſt, that 
was erected at Rome; 4 Pace redinte- 
gratd, Romani novam in femind virtu- 
tem, novo genere honoris, ſtatua eque- 
ſtri, donavere. In ſummd ſacrd vid fuit 
pofita virgo infidens equo. Our author 
ſays this ſtatue was not in being in his 
time. If it was deſtroyed by fire before 
his coming to Rome, another reſem- 


. 4 Livy, B. ii. c. 13. 
Vol. II. 


bling it muſt have been erected in the 
ſame place; becauſe Seneca ſays, in ſo 
many words, that the equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Cloelia ſtood in the vid ſacrd fo 
many years after our author's time: 
r Equeſtri inſidens ſtatuae in ſacra via, 
celeberrimo loco, Cloelia exprobrat ju- 
venibus noſtris puluinum aſcendentibus, 
in ed illos urbe fic ingredi, in qud etiam 
feminas equo donavimus. 


r Ad Marc. c. 16. | ET 
SY ſtatues 


— 
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ſtatue was deſtroyed. This year, the temple of the Capi- 
toline Jupiter was finiſhed ; of which I gave a particular 
deſcription in the preceding book. This temple was 
% conſecrated by Marcus Horatius, one of the conſuls, and 
inſcribed with his name before the arrival of his collegue ; 
Valerius happening, at that time, to be in the field with an 
army employed in ſecuring the country : For, as ſoon as the 
men left the fortreſſes, and went into the plains, Mamilius: 
ſent bands of robbers, and, greatly, annoyed the huſband- 
men. Theſe tranſactions happened in the third conſulſhip. 
XXXVI. The conſuls for the fourth year, Spurius Lartius, 
and Titus Herminius, paſſed their magiſtracy without war. 
In their conſulſhip, Aruns, ſon to Porſena, king of the 
Tyrrhenians, died in the ſecond year of the war he was 
ingaged in with the * Aricini: For, as ſoon as the peace was 
made with the Romans, his father gave him one half of his 
army, with which he marched againſt the Aricini, with a 
view of eſtabliſhing a particular government for himſelf: 
And, when he was near taking their city, ſuccours came to 
the Aricini from Antium, Tuſculum, and Cumae of Cam- 


29* 'Tyv EVItewory xa THV | eniſeayv. 
See the ſixty eighth annotation on the 

fourth book. 

30 · Agixyvwy W ů DE. Aricia ſtands 
near the Appian road, thirteen Roman 
miles to the ſouth eaſt of Rome. It 
is, now, called La Riccia. 

n. Kvuy. * Cumae was, formerly, a 
eity of great note; but has, long ſince, 
lain in ruins, which are, ſtil}, called 
Cumae. * Strabo ſays ſome are of 


s Cluver, Ital. Antiq. B. iii. p. 920. Id. B. iv. p. 1102. 


opinion that it received its name from 
xvuala, waves; becauſe that part of 
the Campanian ſhore, on which it 
ſtood, was very rocky, and expoſed 
to the winds, which, generally, pro- 
duced a high ſea. However, he tells 
us, in the ſame place, that Cumae was a 
colony of the Chalcidenſes in Euboea, 
and that it was the moſt ancient city 
both of Italy, and Sicily; Kuuy Mau- 
qe xa K- , Wanrgidlal liche 


B. v. p. 372, 373. 


pania; 
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pania; and, ingaging an army ſuperior in number, he put 
moſt of them to flight, and purſued them to the city; but 
was overcome by the Cumani, commanded by Ariſtodemus, 
ſurnamed Malachus, and loſt his life: And the Tyrrhenian 
army making, no longer, any reſiſtance after his death, was 
forced to fly. Many of them were killed in the purſuit by 
the Cumani; but many more, diſperſing themſelves about 
the country, fled into the territories of the Romans, which 
were not far diſtant, having loſt their arms, and being unable, 
by reaſon of their wounds, to proceed further. Theſe the 
Romans brought into the city upon waggons, and in chariots, 
and other carriages, ſome of them half dead ; and, carrying 
them to their own houſes, recovered them by ſupplics of 
victuals, by medicines, and every other inſtance of humanity, 
the effect of great compaſſion : So that, many of them, 
ingaged by theſe favors, had no defire to return home ; but 
choſe to continue with their benefactors. To theſe the 
ſenate gave a place, in the city, to build houſes; being 
a valley, lying between the Palatine, and Capitoline hills, 
about four ſtadia in length; which, even to this day, is 
called by the Romans, in their language, Vicus Tuſcus, the 
habitation of the Tyrrbenians ; and, through this, there is a 
paſſage from the forum to the great circus. In conſideration 
of theſe favors, they received from their king an acknow- 
Waoray yas £58 gen roy TE Teint At- As to Ariſtodemus, J ſhall reſer the 


xwv, xa Ta Iranwlhider. Virgil alludes reader to a digreſſion concerning him, 
to its origin, when he ſays, which he will find in the ſeventh book 


Et tandem Euboicis Cumarum allabitur oris. of this hiſtory z chapter the third. 
„B. vi. 5. 2. | 2 
2 2 2 ledgement 


the ſixty ninth olympiad was celebrated, in which * Iſcho- 


ſecond time, Aceſtorides being archon at Athens, and Marcus 
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ledgement of no ſmall value, which gave them the greateſt 
ſatisfaction; this was the territory beyond the Tiber, which 
they had reſigned, when they put an end to the war; and, 
upon this occaſion, they performed facrifices to the gods at 
a great expence, which they had vowed to offer up, when- 
ever they ſhould, again, be maſters of the ſeven villages. 

XXXVII. The fifth year after the expulſion of the king, 


machus of Croton won the prize of the ſtadium for the 


Valerius, brother of Valerius Poplicola, and Publius Poſtu- 
mius, ſurnamed Tubertus, conſuls at Rome. In their con- 
ſulſhip, another war was raiſed againſt the Romans by their 
neareſt neighbours, which began by depredations, but pro- 
ceeded to many conſiderable ingagements: However, it ended 
in an honourable peace in the fourth conſulſhip after theſe 
perſons, having been carried on, during that whole interval, 
without intermiſſion : For, ſome of the Sabines, imagining 
that the commonwealth, weakened by the defeat ſhe had 
received from the Tyrrhenians, would, never, be able to 
recover her ancient dignity, aſſaulted thoſe, who came down 
into the country from the fortreſſes, by the bands of robbers 
they had placed in different parts, and did great damage to 
the huſbandmen. For which, the Romans, ſending em- 


baſſadors, before they had recourſe to arms, demanded ſatiſ- 


32+ Hy evixa g, IoXouaxos Keowna- 
Tys To dee. So, I find, by a note in 
Hudſon, Meurſius has corrected this 
paſſage, with whom J, intirely, agree, 


becauſe our author told us, in the be- 
ginning of this book, that Iſchomachus 
of Croton won the prize of the ſtadium 


at the preceding Olympiad, , 
faction, 
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faction, and that, for the future, they would not moleſt the 
huſbandmen contrary to juſtice: And, having received 
haughty anſwers, they declared war againſt them. The firſt 
expedition was conducted by Valerius, one of the conſuls, 
who, with the horſe, and a choſen body of light- armed foot, 
fell, ſuddenly, upon thoſe, who were laying waſte the coun- 
try; and, great numbers of them being ſurpriſed, while they 
were plundering, many of them were put to death, as may 
well be imagined, they being in no order, nor expecting the 
aſſault. The Sabines, after this, ſending a conſiderable army 
againſt the Romans, commanded by a general experienced 
in war, theſe, again, came out againſt them with all their 
forces, under the conduct of both the conſuls. Poſtumius 
incamped on the eminences near Rome, fearing leſt ſome 
ſudden attempt might be made upon the city by the fugitives: 
And Valerius poſted himſelf not far from the enemy, near 
the river Anio, which, after paſſing through the city of 
3 Tibur, falls in a vaſt torrent from a high rock; and, run- 


33* Ex rug vente ur TiCvgwy. I have 
given a long truce to le Jay, not for 
want of opportunities to cenſure his 
tranſlation, but for fear of tiring my 
readers with thoſe cenſures: How- 
ever, I muſt break the truce, to make 
ſome obſervations upon his tranſla- 
tion of this paſſage, which he has 
rendered, ſur les bords du Teveron, 
qui prend ſa ſource d'une ville qu'on 
appelle Tibur. It is well known that 
the * Anio, now, called Teverone, 
riſes from the mountains above Treba, 
and, after a courſe of about thirty four 


z Cluver, Ital. Antiq. B. ii. p. 713. 


Nat. Hiſt. B. iii. c, 12. 


Roman miles, runs through Tibur, 
known, now, by the name of Tivoli. 
Anio in monte Trebanorum ortus, ſays 
Y Pliny. The cataract, here taken no- 
tice of, is mentioned by many ancient 
writers, and is, at this day, the admi- 
ration of all travellers. This cataract, 
I imagine, gave occaſion to * Horace 
to call the river, praeceps Anio : In 
explaining which paſſage, Dacier has 
committed the ſame miſtake with le 
Jay; his words are, la ſource de Þ Ani- 
on, qui eft le Teveron daujourd*bui, eſt 
dans les montagnes de Tibur ou Tivoli. 


2B.i, Od. 7. 
ning 
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ning through a plain belonging to the Sabines, and the 
Romans, ſerves as a boundary to both their territories : 
After which, the Anio, whoſe water charms both the eye, 
and the taſte, mixes its ſtream with the Tiber. 

XXXVIII. On the other fide of the river, was placed the 
camp of the Sabines, near the river likewiſe, upon a gentle 
deſcent, and not, very ſtrongly, ſituated. At firſt, both 
armies obſerved one another with caution, and were unwil- 
ling to pals the river, and begin the ingagement : But, after- 
wards, being inflamed with heat, and pique, rather thanguided 
by reaſon, and a view of advantage, they came to a battle : 
For, going to the river for water, and leading their horſes 
thither to drink, they went, by degrees, a good way into 
the river; which was then low, as not yet ſwelled with the 
winter's rains: So that, they paſſed it without having the 
water much above their knees. And firſt, a ſkirmiſh happen- 
ing between ſmall parties, ſome ran out of each camp to 
aſſiſt their companions: Then, others, again, to relieve thoſe 
on each ſide, who were overpowered. And, ſometimes, the 
Romans forced the Sabines from the river ; ſometimes, the 
Sabines drove the Romans from it. When, many being 
killed, and wounded, and an eagerneſs for the ingagement 
poſſeſſing all of them, as it, generally, happens, when unſea- 
ſonable ſkirmiſhes are ſuffered, the generals of both armies 
grew, equally, defirous to paſs the river. But the Roman 
conſul, prevented the enemy ; and, having paſſed it with 
his army, began the attack, while the Sabines were yet 

arming themſelves, and forming. Neither were theſe back- 
ward 
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ward in ingaging; but, elated with a contempt of the 
enemy, becauſe they had neither both the conſuls, nor the 
whole Roman army to ingage with, they joined in the battle 
with all the intrepidity, and eagerneſs imaginable. 
XXXIX. A warm action inſuing, and the right wing of 
the Romans, commanded by Valerius, gaining ground upon 
the enemy, and advancing ſtill, while the left was, already, 
preſſed, and forced towards the river, the conſul, Poſtumius, 
who commanded in the other camp, being informed of what 
paſſed, led out his army: And, while he, with the foot, 
marched, ſlowly, on, he ſent before him, in all haſte, Spurius 
Lartius, his legate, one of the conſuls of the preceding year, 
with all his horſe ; who, riding full ſpeed, paſſed the river with 
eaſe, as no one oppoſed him, and, wheeling round the right 
wing of the. enemy, charged the Sabine horſe in flank : 
Hence inſued a great ingagement of the horſe on both ſides, 
who fought hand to hand a conſiderable time. In the mean 
while, Poſtumius came up with the foot; and, attacking 
That of the enemy, killed many with his own hand, and 
put the reſt in diſorder: And, if night had not come on, 
the whole army of the Sabines, being ſurrounded by the 
Romans, now, become. fuperior in horſe, had been, totally, 
deſtroyed : But, the darkneſs preſerved thoſe, who fled, they 
being without arms, and few in number, and brought them 
home in ſafety. The conſuls made themſelves maſters of 
their camp without reſiſtance, which had been abandoned 
by the troops appointed to defend it, as ſoon as they ſaw 
the defeat of their own army: Where, finding a great booty, 


they 
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they left it to the diſcretion of the ſoldiers, and returned 
home with their forces. Upon this occaſion, the common- 
wealth, recovering itſelf, for the firſt time, from the defeat 
received by the Tyrrhenians, was reſtored to her former 
ſpirit, and dared, as before, to aim at the ſovereignty over 
her neighbours. The Romans decreed a triumph, jointly, 
to both the conſuls; and, as a particular gratification to 
Valerius, ordered that a place ſhould be granted to him for 
his habitation in the beſt part of the Palatine hill; and that 
the charges of the building ſhould be defrayed by the public. 
The * ſtreet door of this houſe, near to which ſtands a brazen 
bull, is the only door in Rome, either of public, or private 
houſes, that opens outwards. 

XL. Theſe conſuls were ſucceeded by Publius Valerius, 
ſurnamed Poplicola, choſen conſul for the fourth time, and 
by Titus Lucretius, now, collegue to Valerius for the ſecond 
time. In their conſulſhip, all the Sabines, holding a general 
aſſembly of their cities, reſolved upon a war againſt the 
Romans, alledging that the treaties they had made with 
them, were diſſolved by the expulſion of Tarquinius, with 
whom they had entered into thoſe treaties, and ſworn to the 
obſervance of them. They had been prevailed on to take 


34* KAioiads; veal. So this mult be 
read with the Vatican manuſcript, or 
XA&riades ! For xAyoiades in all the edi- 
tions is, certainly, an error of the 
tranſcriber, as it is in Heſychius, by 
whoſe authority, this reading is en- 
deavoured to be ſupported. Kaioiadss 
9 vga, were doors large enough to admit 


B. iv. Segm. 125. 


coaches, or carts, s Julius Pollux ex- 
plains the word 3 K. . Jveas avls, lege 


Joxxei, a ννεννανν˖ẽꝗmaͤagαιαν, , Woes To xa 


rag GAZ e HTENGUYE, Kas TH TxEvoNoga. 
> The ſame author ſhews that xaucradi; 
ſignifies the ſame thing. Kaaow, wars 
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this ſtep by Sextus, one of the ſons of Tarquinius, who, by 
courting, and preſſing the men of power in every city in 
perſon, had created a general animoſity in the nation againſt 
all the Romans, and ingaged two cities, Fidenae, and 
Camera, to revolt from them, and to enter into a confede- 
racy with the Sabines: In conſideration of which ſervices, 
they appointed him general with abſolute power, and gave 
him leave to raiſe forces in all their cities, looking upon the 
defeat they had received in the laſt ingagement, to be owing 
to the weakneſs of their army, and the incapacity of their 
general. While they were employed in theſe preparations, 
Fortune, deſigning to ballance the loſſes of the Romans 
with advantages, inſtead of the allies, who had deſerted 
them, preſented to them an unexpected acceſſion of ſtrength 
from among their enemies; which was this: A certain 
perſon of the Sabine nation, who lived in a city, called 
3: Rigillum, and was of a good family, and had great riches, 
by name, Actius Clauſus, deſerted to them, bringing with 
him many relations, and friends, and, alſo, a great number 
of clients, who removed with their families, and were not 


35* Pyſianev., All we know of the 


town, called by the Roman authors, 
Regillum, is, that it belonged to the 
Sabines. 

36. Axlies KAgveos, So I have cor- 
rected this name upon the authority 
of Sigonius, who contends that we 
muſt read AFius Clauſus, in Livy, 
inſtead of Atia Clauſus, which, in 
moſt editions, is the name of this 
Sabine, who deſerted to the Romans 


upon this occaſion, and was the firſt 
of the Claudian family; which, though 
it produced ſome great men, yet was 


much more fertile in tyrants, of whom 


Appius Claudius, the decemvir, was 
one : This family, alſo, gave birth to 
a crafty, bloody tyrant in Tiberius, to 
a wanton tyrant in Caligula, and to a 
ſtupid tyrant in Claudius. 


Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus ? 


4B. ii. c. 16. 


Vol. II. 
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leſs than five thouſand able to bear arms. The reaſon, that 
compelled him to remove to Rome is {aid to have been this: 
The men of power, in the principal cities, having an averſion 
to this man, grounded on a political emulation, deſigned 
to try him for treaſon, becauſe he was not inclined to the 
war againſt the Romans ; but, alone, oppoſed, in public, 
thoſe, who were of opinion that the treaties were diſſolved; 
and would not ſuffer the inhabitants of his own town to 
look upon the decrees, made by the reſt of the nation upon 
that occaſion, to be valid. Apprehending, therefore, the event 
of this trial (for he was to have been tried by the reſt of the 
cities) he came over to the Romans with all his riches, and 
his friends; and, by adding no ſmall weight to their affairs, 
was looked upon as the principal inſtrument in the ſucceſs 
of this war. In conſideration of which, the ſenate, and 
people admitted him into the number of the patricians, and 
gave him leave to chuſe as much of the city as he thought 
fit to build on: They, alſo, granted to him lands, belonging 
to the public, that lay between Fidenae, and“ Ficulea, to be 
divided among his followers; of whom, in proceſs of time, 
a tribe, called Claudia, was compoſed ; which name it has 
preſerved to this day. 


Book V, 


37* Þixaeag., This, I believe, is the 
true reading, not Ines, as it ſtands 
in the editions, nor Il, as we find 
it in the Vatican manuſcript. Ficulea 
lay about three Roman miles from 
Fidenae, on the other ſide of the Anio 
with reſpe& to Rome; and * Livy 


d B. ii. c. 16. 
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Ital. Antiq. B. ii. p. 660. 


ſays that the lands, that were given to 
the clients of Clauſus, lay on the other 
ſide of the Anio; his civitas data, ager- 
que trans Anienem. I find, in © Cluver, 
that a church, called S. Vaſile, is, now, 


to be ſeen on the ſpot, where, former- 
ly; Ficulea ſtood, 


XII. 
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XLI. After all the neceſſary preparations were made on 
both ſides, the Sabines, firſt, led out their forces, and 
formed two camps; one of which was in the open field, 
not far from Fidenae; and the other, in Fidenae itſelt, 
which they deſigned both as a guard to the citizens, and a 
refuge to thoſe, who lay incamped without the city, if any 
misfortune ſhould befal them. After that, the Roman conſuls, 
hearing the Sabines were coming againſt them, they, alſo, 
marched out with all the youth, and incamped aſunder; 
Valerius near the camp of the Sabines, that lay in the field ; 
and Lucretius, not far diſtant, upon a hill, from whence he 
had a proſpect of the other camp. The deſign of the Romans 
was, ſince the fate of the war would, ſoon, be decided by 
an open battle, preſently to ingage the enemy. On the 
other fide, the general of the Sabines, apprehending the 
conſequence of an open battle againſt the boldneſs, and 
conſtancy of men prepared to face every danger, reſolved to 
attack them by night: And, having prepared every thing, 
that could be of uſe to fill up the ditch, and mount the 
intrenchments, he propoſed, when all things were ready 
for the attack, to aſſemble the beſt of his forces, after the firſt 
ſleep, and lead them to the camp of the Romans. He, alſo, 
gave notice to the troops incamped in Fidenae, that, as ſoon 
as they found his men were come out of the camp, they, 
alſo, ſhould march out of the city with light arms; and, 
having formed an ambuſcade in proper places, if any 
ſuccours were coming to Valerius from the other camp, 
they ſhould riſe up, and, getting behind them, attack them 

Aaa 2 with 
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| with ſhouts, and a great noiſe. This was the deſign of 

| Sextus, who communicated it to his officers, and they, alſo, 

| approving of it, he waited for the hour appointed: When a 
deſerter came to the Roman camp, and informed the conſul 
of his plan : And, preſently after, a party of horſe brought 
in ſome Sabine priſoners they had taken, as they went out 
to get wood. Theſe, being examined apart concerning the 
deſigns of their general, ſaid that he was ordering ladders, 
and portable bridges to be got ready: But where, and when 
he propoſed to make uſe of them, they faid they did not 
know. After this information, Valerius ſent his brother 
Marcus to the other camp, to acquaint Lucretius, who had 
the command of it, with the deſigns of the enemy; and, 
alſo, with That he had formed of attacking them. And he 
himſelf, aſſembling the tribunes, and centurions, and in- 
forming them of what he had learned both from the deſerter, 

and the priſoners, exhorted them to behave themſelves with 
gallantry, from this aſſurance, that they could not wiſh for a 
better opportunity to take a glorious revenge upon their 
enemies; and, after letting them know what each of them 

was to do, and giving the word, he 2 them to their 
commands. 

XLII. It was not, yet, TER when hs Sabine general 
was marching to the camp at the head of his choiceſt troops, 
having ordered all his men to keep ſilence, and to make no 
noiſe with their arms, that the enemy might not be apprized 
of their march, before they were arrived at the intrenchments. 
When thoſe in the front approached the camp, and neither 


ſaw 
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ſaw any lights, nor heard the voice of the ſentinels, they 
thought the Romans guilty of a great neglect in appointing 
no guards, and giving themſelves up to ſleep in their camp : 
And, filling up many parts of the ditches with faſcines, they 
paſſed over without oppoſition. The Romans, who, all 
this time, lay in ſeparate bodies all round between the 
ditches, and the paliſades, and were unperceived by reaſon of 
the darkneſs, killed them as they paſſed over, and fell into 
their hands. For ſome time, the deſtruction of thoſe, who 
led the way, was not perceived by their companions in the 
rear : But, when, the moon riſing, light appeared, and thoſe, 
who approached the ditch, ſaw, not only, heaps of their 
own men lying dead near it, but, alſo, ſtrong bodies of the 
enemy advancing to attack them, they threw down their 
arms, and fled : When the Romans, giving a great ſhout, 
which was the ſignal to thoſe in the other camp, fallied out 
upon them all at once. Lucretius hearing the ſhout, ſent 
the horſe to reconnoitre if there was any ambuſcade of 
the enemy, and he himſelf followed, preſently after, with 
the choiceſt foot : The horſe, meeting with thoſe, who had 
been ſent from Fidenae to place themſelves in ambuſcade, 
put them to flight, and the foot purſued ſuch, as had ap- 
proached their camp, with great ſlaughter, theſe preſerving 
neither their arms, nor their ranks. In theſe actions, of 
the Sabines, and their allies, there fell about thirteen thou- 
ſand ; four thouſand two hundred being made priſoners ; 
and their camp was taken the ſame day. 


XLIII. 
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XLIII. Fidenae, after a few days ſiege, was taken in that 
very part, where it was thought the moſt difficult of acceſs, 
and which, for that reaſon, was defended by few men : But 
the inhabitants were not made ſlaves, nor was the city de- 
moliſhed ; neither were there many men killed after the 
city was taken « For the conſuls looked upon the loſs of 
their effects, and their ſlaves, and of the men, who had been 
ſlain in the action, as a ſufficient puniſhment for an of- 
fending city, inhabited by their own countrymen ; and that 
a ſeverity, uſual with the Romans, inflicted on the authors 
of the revolt, would be a moderate precaution, yet ſufficient 
to reſtrain the inhabitants, after the taking of their city, 
from being, eaſily, perſuaded to run to arms for the future. 
Having, therefore, aſſembled all the Fidenates, who were 
priſoners, in the forum, and inveighed, ſtrongly, againſt their 
folly, faying that all of them, who were men grown, de- 
ſerved to be put to death, ſince neither the favors they had 
received could make them grateful, nor their ſufferings re- 
claim them, they ordered the moſt conſiderable to be, pub- 
| licly, whipped with rods, and, then, put to death; and 
allowed the reſt to live in the city, as before, placing a gar- 
riſon there, appointed by the ſenate, to cohabit with them ; 
and, ſeizing ſome part of their lands, they granted it to this 
garriſon. After they had ſettled theſe things, they withdrew 
their army from the enemy's country, and celebrated the 
triumph which the ſenate had decreed for them. Theſe were 
the tranſactions of their conſulſhip. 


XLIV. 
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XLIV. Publius Poſtumius, ſurnamed Tubertus, being 
choſen conſul for the ſecond time, and, with him, Agrippa 
Menenius Lanatus, the Sabines made a third irruption into 
the Roman territories with a greater army, before the Ro- 
mans were aware of it, and advanced to the walls of Rome : 
In this incurſion, many of the latter loſt their lives, not 
only, of the huſbandmen, on whom this unexpected miſ- 
fortune fell, before they could take refuge in the neighbour- 
ing fortreſſes, but, alſo, of the citizens, who, at that time, 
lived at Rome: For Poſtumius, one of the conſuls, looking 
upon this inſult of the enemy as not to be borne, took the 
firſt men he met with, and marched out to the relief of the 
country with greater eagerneſs, than prudence. Whom the 
Sabines, obſerving to advance with great contempt of the 
enemy, without order, and ſeparated from one another, 
contrived to encreaſe that contempt, by retiring rather 
haſtily, than leiſurely, as if they fled, till they came into 
thick woods, where the reſt of their army lay in wait for the 
Romans : Then, facing about, they attacked their purſuers ; 
and, at the ſame time, the others came out of the wood, 
and, giving a great ſhout, joined in the attack. The Sabines, 
who were very numerous, adyancing, with great regularity, 
upon men, who obſerved no diſcipline, but were diſordered, 
and out of breath with running, killed ſuch of them, as ſtood 
their ground, and the reſt endeavouring to fave themſelves 
by flight, they cut off their retreat to the city, and forced 
them to take refuge upon the ridge of a hill, deſtitute of 
proviſions, and ſhut them up there: Then, reſting their arms 
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near the place (for it was now dark) they kept guard the 
whole night to prevent their eſcape. When the news of 
this misfortune was brought to Rome, there was a great 
tumult, many of the citizens running to the walls, and a 
general apprehenſion leſt the enemy, elated with their ſuc- 
ceſs, ſhould enter the city in the night : They commiſerated 
the ſlain, and expreſſed their compaſſion for thoſe, who 
ſurvived, as for men in imminent danger of being ſubdued 
through a want of neceſſaries, unleſs they were, preſently, 
relieved : They paſſed that night, therefore, without ſleep 
under diſmal apprehenſions. The Hext day, the other conſul, 
Menenius, having armed all the youth, marched out with 
them in great order, and diſcipline, to the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe upon the hill. When the Sabines ſaw them advancing, 
they withdrew their army from the hill, contented with their 
preſent ſucceſs ; and, without ſtaying long in the field, they 
returned home, greatly, elated, and carrying with them a 
great booty in cattle, ſlaves, and money. 
XLV. The Romans, reſenting this defeat, which they 
attributed to Poſtumius, one of the conſuls, reſolved to in- 
vade the territories of the Sabines, immediately, with all 
their forces, not only, from their impatience to repair the 
ſhameful, and unexpected defeat they had received, but, 
alſo, from their indignation at the embaſſy full of abuſe, 
and haughtineſs, lately, ſent to them by the enemy: For, 
as if, already, victorious, and having it in their power to 
take Rome without any trouble, if the Romans refuſed to 
obey their commands, they ordered them to reſtore the 


Tarquinii, 
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Tarquinii, to yield the ſovereignty to the Sabines, and to 
ſettle ſuch a form of government, and enact ſuch laws, as 
the conquerors ſhould think fit to impoſe. The anſwer, 
given to the embaſſadors, was, to acquaint their nation that 
the Romans commanded the Sabines to lay down their arms, 
to deliver up their cities to them, and to return to the con- 
dition of ſubjects, as they had been before ; and, after they 
had complied with theſe things, then to come, and beg 
pardon for the injuries, and damages they had done them in 
their former incurſions, if they deſired to obtain peace, and 
their friendſhip: And that, in caſe they refuſed to yield 
obedience to theſe orders, they might expect to ſee the 
war ſoon brought to the gates of their cities. Theſe orders 
being given, and received, both of them made preparations 
of every thing neceſſary for the war, and led out their 
forces; Thoſe of the Sabines conſiſting of the choſen 
youth of all their cities, whom they had armed in a diſtin- 
guiſhing manner. On the other fide, the Romans drew out 
all their forces, not only, from their city, but, alſo, from the 
fortreſſes; looking upon thoſe above the military age, and 
the number of their ſervants, as a ſufficient guard both to 
the city, and to the fortreſſes in the country: Both armies 
approaching, they incamped at a ſmall diſtance from one 
another near the city of Eretum, which belongs to the Sabine 
nation, | 
XLVI. When both of them obſerved the condition of 
the enemy, of which they judged by the compaſs of the 
camps, and the information of the priſoners, the Sabines 
Vol. II. SDS © grew 
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grew full of confidence, and contempt for the ſmall number 
of their adverſaries; and the Romans were ſeized with fear 
at the ſight of the multitude they had to encounter: How- 
ever, they recovered their ſpirits, and entertained ſome hopes 
of victory from many omens, ſent to them from heaven; 


but, particularly, from this laſt, which they ſaw, when they 


were going to ingage. 


From the javelines, that were fixed 


in the ground before their tents (theſe are a miſſive weapons, 


uſed by the Romans, which they dart againſt the enemy in 


38. Egi de rave Be Pupaoy. This 
weapon was peculiar to the Romans, 
and called Pilum. As the ſhape of it was 
ſingular, and the effect very conſidera- 
ble, I ſhall give a deſcription of it from 
f Polybius,who is known to be very ex- 
act in deſcribing the arms of the Ro- 
mans: Twy d voowy eory d u THX a5, 0 
* Neue. Twv ds ceptwlegwv, d Spoſy vac 
Wand5ianav £4201 Tv dicutlgev., di os 
rilę aſovo, T1y TArvgav. d ys py Nen 
o1Cuyio roars ovaptl gat, U Peper: pla 
roy Tevegn eva. d Is To&lwv Ts FU 
To unn $51v Ws TRHs WH a5 WROTHepho5 a 
4 ixa5ois Brnog ordygey aluiscwloy, wor £Xov 
To unn TOS EVANS) Ss Tyv ed teu, as THY 
Xe dr ac ante] 41 ſSrCaiwg, fws 
Mtooy TwWy CvAWY evdtovies, xa Wuxvaig THIS 
AaGior xalamiporurits* wt pon Weolegov Tov 
derne ty THIS Xpercis avaxanacdyaly 1 
Toy o1&ygov FeaverF at, xaimeg oc To maxos 
ov re woher, xas Ty Wes re S ovva@y 
reννn iuidaαι The ſubſtance of 
which is (for I ſhall not extend this 
note by a literal tranſlation of it) that 
the ſhaft of this weapon was three 
inches diameter, and three cubits long 
(our author ſays only three feet, which 


I take to be an error in the tranſcriber) 
to this was fixed the head of the wea- 
pon, which was of iron, extending one 
cubit and a half, and bearded at the 
point, the other half being let into the 
ſhaft, to which it was faſtened by ſe- 
veral bolts. So that, the length of the 
Pilum was ſix feet, and nine inches. 
I do not trouble the reader with the 
fractions, that conſtitute the difference 
between our feet, and Thoſe of the 
Greeks, which may be ſeen in Arbuth- 
not. I muſt obſerve that all the tranſ- 
lators of our author have been miſled 
by the words ixalsgs ro arge, which 
ſtand in all the editions, and are, very 
properly, corrected in the Vatican ma- 
nuſcript, by « N ale¹ H axewv, There 
is another miſtake, alſo, which, in my 
opinion, they have all been let into by 
the pointing in the editions, where 
the comma is placed after X#1g07Ayby, 
which ought to come after gde; 
otherwiſe, the ſenſe will be, as they 
have rendered it, that the iron part of 
this weapon was not leſs than three 
feet long, which is nine inches longer 
than, even, Polybius makes it. 


fB. vi. p. 469. 


the 
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the beginning of an ingagement, being long ſtaves, large 
enough to fill the hand, of not leſs than three feet in length, 
having, at one of the ends, iron tucks, pointing forward, 
and, with the iron, are equal, in length, to common javelins) 
from theſe javelins, at the top of the tucks, flames iſſued, and 
the blaze ſpread itſelf through the whole camp, like That 
of torches, and laſted great part of the night: From this 
ſight, they concluded, as the interpreters of prodigies in- 
formed them, and was obvious to every man, that heaven 
ſignified to them a ſpeedy, and conſpicuous victory; becauſe 
every thing yields to fire, and there is nothing, that is not 
conſumed by it. Since, therefore, this fire iſſued out of their 
offenſive weapons, they came, boldly, out of their camp; 
and, ingaging the Sabines, fought with enemies, many times, 
ſuperior to them in number, placing their hopes in their 
confidence: Beſides, their long experience, joined to their 
love of labor, encouraged them to deſpiſe every danger. 
Firſt, therefore, Poſtumius, who commanded the left wing, 
deſiring to repair the diſgrace of his former defeat, forced 
the right of the enemy to give way, ſhewing no regard to 
his own preſervation from a deſire of victory; but, like a 
man diſtracted, and ſeeking death, threw himſelf into the 
midſt of the enemy : And the right wing, commanded by 
Menenius, which ſuffered already, and was giving ground, 

when they found that the forces under Poſtumius had the 
advantage over Thoſe, who ſtood oppoſite to them, re- 
covered themſelves, and attacked the enemy. And now, 
both wings of the nn, giving way, fled outright: 


B b b 2 Neither 
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Neither did Thoſe, who were poſted in the center, when 
their flanks were left naked, ſtand their ground ; but, being 
| preſſed by the Roman horſe, that charged them in ſeparate 
| troops, they were driven off the field ; and all of them flying 
towards their camps, the Romans purſued them, and, en- 
tering with them, made themſelves maſters of them both. 
| The army of the enemy had been, totally, deſtroyed, had not 
| the night come on, and their defeat not happened in = 
own territories: For thoſe, who fled, were under leſs dif- 
ficulty in finding their way home in ſafety, by being ac- 
quainted with the country, than their purſuers in overtaking 
them, by being unacquainted with the paſſes. 

XLVII. The next day, the conſuls, having burned their 
own dead, gathered together the ſpoils (for there were ſome 
found belonging, alſo, to the living, which they had thrown 

away in their flight) and carried off many captives, and 
effects, beſides Thoſe, that were plundered by the ſoldiers: 
Theſe being fold for the uſe of the public, all the citizens 
received the contributions they had each of them paid to 
equip the ſoldiers. Thus, both the conſuls, having gained 

a moſt glorious victory, returned to Rome; and both of 

them were honoured with triumphs by the ſenate, Menenius, 
with the greater, and moſt honourable, entering the city in 
a royal chariot ; and Poſtumius with the leſſer, and inferior 
| triumph, which they call  Euzopoy, Ovationem being an 


39* Evachey. Caſaubon reads vasyy, Greek word: For which reaſon, in- 
or C neither of which words has ſtead of tv, which ſignifies one 
any ſignification in Greek, and our of theſe Bacchanalian companions, I 
author ſays this was, originally, a would read evacyues, with Portus, which 


obſcure 
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obſcure derivation from the Greek word: For it was, firſt, 
ſo called from what happened upon that occaſion, according 
to my opinion, which I find confirmed by many Roman 
hiſtories 3 the ſenate having, as Licinius writes, then firſt, 


invented this ſort of triumph: 


It differs from the other, 


firſt, in this, that the general, who triumphs in the manner, 
called the Ovation, enters the city on foot, followed by the 
army, and not in a chariot, like the other ; and, in the next 
place, becauſe he is not attired in an embroidered robe, 
diſtinguiſhed with gold, with which the other is adorned ; 
neither does he wear a gold crown, but is clothed in a white 
gown, bordered with purple (which is worne by the conſuls, 
and practors, according to the cuſtom of the Romans) and 
crowned with laurel ; he is, alſo, inferior to the other in not 


ſignifies the ceremony itſelf. Both 
theſe words are derived from «ves, 
which was the acclamation, made uſe 
of upon thoſe occaſions s, 


Od 8Zagx0s Beoures, £v01, 
From hence, alſo, Bacchus was called 
N Evios I | 
Tec ale Evics. 


Our author ſays that the perſon, who 
was honoured with the ovation, was 
crowned with laurel. However, Pliny, 
not to mention Gellius, who is not of 
authority enough to be quoted in ſuch 
company, ſays he was crowned with 
myrtle; bellicis quoque ſe rebus inſeruit 
(myrtus) triumphanſque de Sabinis Poſtu- 
mius Tubertus in conſulatu (qui primus 
omnium ovans ingreſſus urbem eſt, quo- 


b Eurip. Bax xa. 5. 141. 


h Id. ib, 5. 566. 


niam rem leviter ſine cruore geſſerat) 


myrto Veneris vitiricis coronatus inceſſit. 
— Haec paſtea ovantium ſuit corona. 


Whether Pliny is in the right, or not, 


in what he ſays concerning the myrtle 
crown, it is certain that he is not ſo in 

regard tothe reaſon he gives for this ova- 
tion: For, if this had been the reaſon, 

the ſenate would not have decreed the 
greater triumph to his collegue. Our 
author gives a much better for the 
diſtinction, that was made between 
them. It may ſeem very ſtrange, but 
it is true, that * Pliny himſelf, in an- 
other place, ſays that, in the ovation, 
the perſon, who was honoured with it, 
was crowned with olive; oleae honorem 
Romana majeſias magnum praebuit, tur- 
mas equitum Idibus Juliis ex ed coronando : 
item minoribus triumphis ovantes. 


i Nat. Hiſt. B. xv. c. 29. 1d. ib. c 4. 


holding 
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holding a ſcepter; but every thing elſe is the ſame: The 
reaſon why this inferior honor was decreed to Poſtumius, 
though he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf more than any man in 
the laſt ingagement, was the great, and ſhameful defeat he 
had, before, received in the excurſion he made againſt the 
enemy, in which he, not only, loſt many of his men, but, 


narrowly, eſcaped being taken priſoner himſelf, together 


with thoſe, who had ſurvived that defeat. 


XLVIII. In the conſulſhip of theſe perſons, Publius 
Valerius, ſurnamed: Poplicola, died of ſickneſs; a man 
eſteemed ſuperior to all the Romans of his time in every 
kind of virtue. I need not relate all the actions of this per- 
ſon, by which he deſerved both to be admired, and remem- 


bered; becauſe they have been, already, taken notice of in 


the beginning of this book; but I think myſelf obliged not 
to omit one thing, which 1 deſerves admiration of all, 

that can be ſaid in his praiſe, and has not, yet, been men- 
tioned: For I look upon it as the greateſt duty of an 
hiſtorian, not only, to relate the military actions of illuſtri- 
ous generals, and the glorious, and ſalutary inſtitutions they 
have invented in favor of their commonwealths, but, alſo, 


to give an account of their private lives, when they have 


paſſed them with moderation, and temperance, and a ſtrict 
adherence to the cuſtoms, and diſcipline of their country. 
This perſon, therefore, was one of the four firſt patricians, 


who expelled the kings, and confiſcated their fortunes ; 


was four times conſul; victorious in two wars of the greateſt 
conſequence ; triumphed for both; the firſt time, for his 


victory 
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victory over the Tyrrhenians, and the ſecond, for That 
over the Sabines; and, though he had fuch opportunities of 
amaſſing riches, which none could have traduced as ſhameful 
and unjuſt, yet he never ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by 
avarice, which ſubdues all men, and forces them to act 
unworthily ; but contented himſelf with the ſmall eſtate he 
had inherited from his anceſtors, leading a life of tempe- 
rance, and moderation, ſuperior to every paſſion; and, with 
this ſmall fortune, he brought up his children in a manner 
worthy of their birth ; making it plain to all men, that He 
is rich, who wants few things, not who poſſeſſes many. 
The poverty of this perſon, which appeared after his death, 
was a certain, and indubitable argument of the moderation 
he had-ſhewn during the whole courſe of his life: For, he 
did not, even, leave fortune enough to provide for his fune- 
ral, and burial in ſuch a manner, as became a man of his 
dignity : So that, his relations were going to carry him out 
of the city, like one of the vulgar, in order to burn his 
body, and bury it: When the ſenate, being informed of 
their poverty, decreed that he ſhould be buried at the ex- 
pence of the public, and appointed a place in the city, 


under the hill, called © Velia, near the forum, where his body 


40 · TO Ea. This, I dare fay, is 
the true reading, not de tue, AS it 
ſtands in the editions, and manuſcripts, 
which, I find, all the tranſlators have 
followed, except le Jay, who has left it 
out: However, M. *** has taken 
notice of this reading in his notes. 
Velia is the hill, Aces Vvarrgxeipurves vu 


alga, mentioned by our author in the | 
l | B. ii, C. 16. 


nineteenth chapter of this book. Livy 
ſays, alſo, that Poplicola was buried at 
the expence of the public. P. Valerius, 
omnium conſenſu princeps belli paciſque 
artibus, — moritur, glorid ingenti, copiis 
familiaribus adeo exiguis, ut funeri ſump- 
tus deeſſet: de publico eſt elatus, 
Luxere matronae ut Brutum. 


ſhould 
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ſhould be burned, and buried; which was a diſtinction 
none of the illuſtrious Romans, beſides himſelf, have, to this 
day, received : This place is, as it were, facred and dedi- 
cated to his poſterity, as a place of burial; an advantage, 
greater than any riches, or royal dignities, in the eyes of 
all men, who make virtue, not ſhameful pleaſures, the 
meaſure of happineſs. Thus Valerius Poplicola, who had 
aimed at the poſſeſſion of nothing more, than would ſupply 
his neceſſary wants, was honoured by his country with a ſplen- 
did funeral, equal to Thoſe of the richeſt kings; and all the 
Roman matrons, with a general conſent, laying aſide both 
their gold, and purple, mourned for him during a whole year, 
as they had done for Junius Brutus, and as ib is the cuſtom for 
them to mourn after the funerals of their neareſt relations. 
XLIX. The next year, Spurius Caſſius, ſurnamed Viſcel- 
linus, and Opiter Virginius Tricoſtus were appointed conſuls : 
In whoſe conſulſhip, the war with the Sabines was ended 
after a great battle, fought near the city of Cures ; in which 
battle, about ten thouſand three hundred Sabines were killed, 
and near four thouſand taken priſoners. The Sabines, ſtruck 
with this laſt misfortune, ſent embaſſadors to the conſul to 
treat of a peace. But Caſſius referring them to the ſenate, 
they came to Rome; and, after great intreaties, with dif- 
ficulty, obtained a reconciliation, and a peace, by agreeing 
to give, not only, as much corn to the army, as Caſſius 
had ordered, but each of them a certain ſum of money, and 
to yield to the Romans ten thouſand acres of ſown land. 
Spurius Caſſius triumphed for the victory he had obtained 
in 
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in this war. The other conſul, Virginius, marched againſt 
the city of the Camerini, which had withdrawn itſelf from 
the alliance of the Romans during this war: He took half 
the other army with him, and acquainted no perſon with the 
deſtination of his march, which he performed that night, 
that he might fall upon the inhabitants, both unprepared, 
and unapprized of his deſign; which fell out accordingly: 
For it was day break, before any of them knew of his 
approaching their walls; and, before he incamped, he 
applied the battering rams; and, advancing the ladders, put 
in practice every method, uſed in ſieges. The Camerini, 
aſtoniſhed at his ſudden arrival, and ſome of them being 
willing to open the gates, and receive the conſul}, and others 
infiſting upon their defending themſelves with all their 
power, and not ſuffering the enemy to enter their city ; 
while they continued in this confuſion, and diviſion, the 
conful, having cut down the gates, and ſcaled the loweſt 
parts of the fortifications, took the city by ſtorm : That 
day, therefore, and the following night, he ſuffered his men 
to carry away the effects of the inhabitants: The day after, 
he ordered the priſoners to be brought together to one place 
and, having put to death all the authors of the revolt, he 
fold the reſt of the people, and demoliſhed the city. 
L. In the ſeventieth Olympiad, when Niceas of Opus in 
Locris won the prize of the ſtadium, Myrus being archon 


4!* Mugs, The Vatican calls this the Athenian archons, that Myrus 
archon Smyrus : But that is a miſtake; ſucceeded Aceſtorides, and was fol- 
becauſe we find, in the ſucceſſion of lowed, as we ſhall fee, by Hipparchus. 
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at Athens, Poſtumus Cominius, and Titus Lartius were 
created conſuls. In whoſe conſulſhip, the cities of the 
Latines withdrew themſelves from the friendſhip of the 
Romans, Octavius Mamilius, the ſon-in-law of Tarquinius, 
having prevailed upon the moſt conſiderable men of every 
city, partly, by promiſes of great gifts, and, partly, by in- 
treaties, to aſſiſt him in reſtoring the fugitives. And a 
general aſſembly was held of all the cities at Ferentinum, 
except Rome (for the latter was the only city they had 
not ſummoned, as uſual, to ſend deputies thither) in which 
aſſembly, the cities were to give their votes concerning the 
war, to chuſe their generals, and to conſider of other 
preparations. Now, it happened that, at this time, Marcus 
Valerius, a conſular perſon, was ſent embaſſador, by the 
Romans, to the neighbouring cities, to intreat them not to. 
enter into any new meaſures : For ſome of their people, ſent 
out by the men in power, were plundering the neighbouring 
fields, and doing great damage to the huſbandmen. This 
perſon, hearing there was, then, a general aſſembly of the 
cities, at which they were all to vote for the war, came to the 
aſſembly ; and, deſiring the preſidents to give him leave to 
be heard, ſaid, that he was ſent embaſſador, from the com- 
monwealth, to the cities, that were ſending out bands of 
robbers, to deſire they would find out the men, who were 
guilty of theſe devaſtations, and deliver them up to be 
puniſhed according to the law, which they had inſerted in 
the convention, when they entered into a. league of friend- 
ſhip; and to deſire them to take care, for the future, that 
na 
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no offence might be countenanced by the public to inter- 
rupt their friendſhip, and affinity : When, obſerving all the 
cities were aſſembled in order to declare war againſt the 
Romans (which he diſcovered by many tokens, but, parti- 
cularly, becauſe the Romans were the only perſons they had 
not ſummoned to be preſent at the aſſembly, there being an 
expreſs article in the treaty, that all the Latin cities ſhould 
ſend their deputies to the general aſſemblies, when ſummoned 
by the preſidents) he ſaid, he wondered what provocation, 
or what cauſe of complaint againſt the Romans, had induced 
theſe deputies to ſuffer Rome to be the only city they had 
not ſummoned to their aſſembly, which ought to have been 
the firſt to ſend her deputies thither, and the firſt to be aſked 
her opinion; as being in poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty of the 
nation, which ſhe had received from them with their own 
conſent, in conſideration of the _ great benefits they 
had received from her. 

- LI. After he had ſaid this, the Aricini, defiring leave to 
ſpeak, accuſed the Romans of having, though relations, 
drawn upon them a war from the Tyrrhenians, and expoſed 
all the Latin cities, as far as in them lay, to be deprived 
of their liberty by the former. And Tarquinius, the 
late king, put the cities in mind of the treaties of friendſhip, 
and alliance they had entered into with him in the name of 
the whole nation, and deſired the cities to fulfil their oaths, 
and reſtore him to the ſovereignty. The fugitives, alſo, of 
Fidenae, and Cameria, lamenting, the former, the taking 
of their city, and their own baniſhment; and the latter, the 
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inſlaving their countrymen, and the ſubverſion of their city, 


exhorted them to declare war. And, laſt of all, Mamilius, 
the ſon-in-law of Tarquinius, a man, at that time, of the 
greateſt power among the Latines, roſe up, and inveighed 
againſt the Romans in a long ſpeech. But Valerius an- 
ſwering all his accuſations, and ſeeming ſuperior in the 
juſtice of his cauſe, the deputies ſpent that day in hearing 
the accuſations, and the apologies, without coming to any 
reſolution. However, the next day, the preſidents did not 
admit the Roman ® embaſlador, any more, to the aſſembly; 
but, allowing Tarquinius, Mamilius, the Aricini, and all the 
reſt, who were deſirous of accuſing the Romans, to ſay what 
they thought fit, after they had heard them all, they de- 
creed that the Romans had violated the treaties, and gave 
this anſwer to Valerius, that, ſeeing the Romans had diſ- 
ſolved the affinity, that ſubſiſted between them, by their 
repeated acts of injuſtice, they ſhould conſider, at leiſure, in 
what manner they ought to puniſh the aggreſſors. While 
theſe things were in agitation, there was a conſpiracy formed 
againſt the city itſelf, ſeveral ſlaves having agreed together 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the places of ſtrength, and to ſet fire 
to many parts of it: But, information being given by the 
accomplices, the conſuls, immediately, ordered the gates to 


be ſhut, and all the places of ſtrength to be poſſeſſed by the 


* Toy wezoCevlyy, This is in the the Vatican manuſcript, I have altered 
oral number in all the editions, and to evlys, which the tranſition from one 
manuſcripts; but, as no other embaſ- ſubject to another ſeems to require, 
ſador but Valerius has been mentioned, and which, I believe, was changed to 
I have altered it to the ſingular. tous by the careleflneſs of the tran- 

43* Evdug. This word, which is in ſcribers. 


knights, 
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knights. And ſome of the conſpirators being, ſoon, taken 
in their houſes, and others e up from the country, 
thoſe, whom the informers declared to have been ooncerned 
in the conſpiracy, were all torne with whips, and tortures, 
and, then, crucified. Theſe were the tranſactions of this 
conſulſhip. Me 

LII. Servius Sulpicius Camerinus, nd Manius Tullius 
Longus being appointed conſuls, ſome of the Fidenates, having 
ſent for ſoldiers from the Tarquinii, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the citadel at Fidenae; and, putting to death ſome, who. 
would not concur in their meaſures, and baniſhing others, 
cauſed the city to revolt, again, from the Romans; and, 
when embaſſadors came to them from Rome, they attempted 
to treat them like enemies: But, being hindered by the 
elders from effecting it, they drove them out of the city, 
without vouchſafing either to hear what they had to 
ſay, or to ſay any thing to them. The Roman ſenate, 
being informed of this, did not defire, as yet, to make 
war upon the whole nation of the Latines, becauſe they 
underſtood that all of them did not approve of the reſolu- 
tions taken by the leading men in the aſſembly ; that the 
common people, in every city, were averſe to the war; and 
that the number of thoſe, who deſired the league ſhould 
ſubſiſt, was ſuperior to ſuch, as alledged it had been violated : 


conſuls, againſt the Fidenates with a conſiderable army: 
Who, having laid waſte their country with great ſecurity, 
none offering to defend it, m near the walls, and 


* 


However, they reſolved to ſend Manius Tullius, one of the 
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placed guards to prevent the inhabitants from receiving 
proviſions, arms, or any other aſſiſtance. The Fidenates, 
thus, ſhut up within their walls, ſent embaſſadors to the 
cities of the Latines to defire that ſuccours might, ſpeedily, 
be ſent to them. Upon this, the leading men of the Latines, 
holding an aſſembly of the cities, and, again, giving leave to 
the Tarquinii, and to the embaſſadors of the beſieged, to 
ſpeak, called upon the deputies to deliver their opinions, 
beginning with the moſt ancient, and the moſt illuſtrious, 
in what manner they ought tomake war againſt the Romans: 
And many ſpeeches having been made, firſt, concerning the 
war itſelf, whether they ought to give their ſanction to it, 
the moſt turbulent of the deputies were for reſtoring the 
king, and adviſed to aſſiſt the Fidenates, deſiring to have 
the ſupreme command of the armies, and the adminiſtration 
of great affairs: But theſe things were, particularly, preſſed 
by thoſe, who aimed at domination, and tyranny in their own 
countries, in which they expected the aſſiſtance of the 
Tarquinii, if they recovered the ſovereignty of the Romans. 
On the other ſide, the men of the greateſt fortunes, and of 
the greateſt equity, were of opinion, that the cities ought to 
adhere to the treaties, and not, haſtily, take up arms: And 
theſe were in the greateſt credit with the people. Thoſe, 
who preſſed for a war, being, thus, defeated by the adviſers 
of peace, prevailed, however, fo far at laſt, that they in- 
gaged the aſſembly to ſend embaſſadors to Rome to induce, 
and, at the ſame time, to adviſe the Romans, to receive the 
T arquinii, and the reſt of the fugitives upon the terms of 


impunity, 
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impunity, and a general amneſty; : and, having confirmed 


theſe conceſſions upon oath, to reſtore their ancient form 
of government, and withdraw their army from Fidenae, 
ſince they could not ſuffer their relations, and friends to be 
deprived of their country: And, in cafe the Romans ſhould 
ſubmit to neither of theſe things, then, to deliberate con- 
cerning the war. They were not ignorant that the Romans 
would ſubmit to neither, but defired to have a ſpecious 
pretence for breaking with them, and expected to gain their 
oppoſers, in the mean time, by courting, and obliging them. 
The deputies, having paſſed theſe votes, and limited a year's 
time for the Romans to take their refolutions, and {or 
themſelves to make their preparations, and appointed ſuch 
embaſſadors as Tarquinius thought proper, diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly. 

LIII. The Latines being diſperſed about 4 cities, 
Mamilius, and Tarquinius, obſerving the generality of the 
people were become “ remiſs by this truce, abandoned the 
hopes of a foreign aſſiſtance, as not altogether to be depended 
on; and, changing their ſyſtem, formed a defign of raiſing, 


in Rome itſelf, a civil war, againſt which their enemies were 


44* Avr. 
lators ſeem not to have underſtood the 
ſenſe of this word (I ſay nothing of the 
French tranſlators, becauſe they have 
both tranſlated the others) and have 
ſaid pronam: Whereas, the literal ſig- 
nification of the word is juſt the reverſe; 
ſince avarimluy and d xlios are ſynony- 
mous. And, as to the REO. ſignifi- 


The Latin tranſ⸗ 


cation, = Thucydides will beſt explain 
it in the character, given of the Athe- 
nians by the Corinthian ambaſſa- 
dors; xealuvles 1s ru eu, i mAngey 
tZrexollar, xa vixwperors, 87 NaN 
ANANINTOTEL Hobbes has given 
the ſenſe of the word, though inele- 


gantly enough: He has ſaid, fall off 
the leaſt. | 


m B. i. c. 70. 


unguarded, 
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unguarded, by fomenting a fedition of the poor againſt therich. 
Before this, a great partof the common people were diflatisfied, 
and, no longer, entertained, eſpecially the poorer ſort, and 
thoſe, who were oppreſſed with debts, the beſt affections for 
the commonwealth : For the creditors were immoderate in 
the uſe of their power; and, laying the perſons of their 
debtors in chains, treated them like ſlaves they had pur- 
chaſed, Tarquinius, hearing this, fent ſome unſuſpected 
perſons to Rome with money, in company with the em- 
baſſadors of the Latines ; who, converting with the poorer 
ſort, and thoſe, who were boldeſt, and, by giving ſome 
money to them, and promifing more, if the Tarquinii re- 
turned, corrupted a great many of the citizens: And, thus, 
a conſpiracy was formed againſt the ariftocracy, not, only, 
of indigent freemen, but, alſo, of profligate ſlaves, ingaged 
by the hopes of liberty, who, being exaſperated by the pu- 
niſhment of their fellow-ſlaves the year before, and, ſecretly, 
incenſed againſt their maſters, by whom they were diſtruſt- 
ed, and ſuſpected, as if they themſelves, alſo, would lay 
hold on the firſt opportunity to deſtroy them, willingly, 
| hearkened to thoſe, who invited them to enter into the 
conſpiracy. The plan of which was this: The heads of the 
conſpiracy were to take the opportunity of a dark night, 
and make themſelves maſters of the fortreſſes, and the other 
ſtrong places of the city; and, when the ſlaves found the 
former were in poſſeſſion of thoſe places of advantage (which 
was to be made known to them by a ſhout) they were to 
kill their maſters, while they were aſleep ; and, having 
done 
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done this, to plunder the houſes of the rich, and open the 
gates to the tyrants. 5 

LIV. But the ſame Divine Providence, which has, at all 
times, preſerved this city, and, to this day, watches over it, 
diſcovered their counſels; information being given to Sul- 
picius, one of the conſuls, by two brothers, Publius, and 
Marcus Tarquinius of Laurentum, who were the heads of 
the conſpiracy, and forced by heaven to diſcover it: For 
frightful appearances haunted them in their ſleep, threatning 
them with grievous chaſtiſements, if they did not deſiſt, and 
abandon the attempt; and they thought themſelves purſued, 
and beaten by ſome demons; that their eyes were torne out, 
and, at laſt, that they ſuffered many miſerable puniſhments : 
From which dreams they waked with fear, and trembling, 
and theſe terrors would not, even, allow them to compoſe 
themſelves. At firſt, they endeavoured to deprecate the 
anger of theſe demons, who haunted them, with averting, 
and expiatory ſacrifices; but, finding no relief, they had 
recourſe to divination; and, keeping ſecret the deſign of 
the conſultation, they defired, only, to know whether it 


45* Aue Tepruvios, orte nai Mg. 
If there is no error in the text, it is 
very extraordinary that we have never 
heard of theſe Tarquinii before; and, 
ſince we have not, that our author 
ſhould give no account of them, when 
he produces them upon the ſtage for 
the firſt time. Le Jay, with great 
modeſty, offers a conjecture to ſolve 
this difficulty: He ſuppoſes them to 
have been the ſons of Aruns, the bro- 


Vol. II. 


ther of Tarquinius Superbus; and 
that, to avoid the perſecution of their 
uncle, they retired to Laurentum after 
the murder of their father. I am fo 
far from objecting to his diſcovery, 
that I cannot ſay whether I am more 
pleaſed with the diligence of his in- 
quiry, or charmed with the modeſty, 
with which he communicates the ſuc- 
ceſs of it. 


Ddd 


were, 
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were, now, a proper time to execute what they propoſed : 
And the ſoothſayer anſwering that they were treading a 
wicked, and deſtructive path; and that, if they did not change 
their reſolutions, they would die a moſt ſhameful death, 
fearing leſt others ſhould prevent them in revealing the 
ſecret, they themſelves gave information of the conſpiracy 
to the conſul, who was, then, at Rome. The conſul, 
having commended them, and promiſed them great rewards, 
if they confirmed their words by their actions, kept them in 


his houſe, without acquainting any one with what had 


happened: And, introducing to the ſenate the embaſſadors 
of the Latines, to whom he had, till then, delayed giving 
an anſwer, he informed them of the reſolutions of that body. 
« Friends, and relations, ſays he, acquaint the general 
« aſſembly of the Latines at your return, that the Roman 
people did not either, before, conſent to the reſtoration 
« of the tyrants at the inſtance of the Tarquinienſes, or, 
« afterwards, yield to all the Tyrrhenians, who interceded 
« jn their favor; and who, led by Porſena, brought upon 
« them the moſt grievous of all wars; but ſubmitted to ſee 
« their lands laid waſte, their country-houſes on fire, and 


s themſelves ſhut up within their walls for the fake of li- 
I berty, and of not being commanded to act otherwiſe than 


« they thought fit. And we wonder, Latines, that you, 
« who are acquainted with theſe things, ſhould, neverthe- 
ce leſs, come to us with orders to receive the tyrants, and to 
« raiſe the ſiege of Fidenae; and, if we refuſe to obey you, 
« threaten us with a war. Ceaſe, then, to colour your 


e hatred 
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c hatred with theſe frivolous, and improbable pretences : 
« And if, for theſe reaſons, you are determined to diſſolve 
te the bonds of our affinity, and to declare war, no longer 
« deter i... 

LV. Having given this anſwer to the embaſſadors, and 
ordered them to be conducted out of the city, he, then, laid 
before the ſenate every thing relating to the ſecret conſpiracy, 
which he had learned from the informers. And, being in- 
veſted by them with *abſolute authority to inquire after the 
accomplices in theſe private counſels, and to puniſh the 
offenders, he did not proceed in a haughty, and tyrannical 
manner, as any other might have done under the like ne- 
ceſſity, but took reaſonable, and ſafe meaſures, and ſuch, as 
were agreeable to the form of government, then, eſtabliſhed : 
For he would not ſuffer the citizens to be ſeized in their 
own houſes, and from thence hurried to death, or torne 
from the embraces of their wives, children, and parents; but 
conſidered the compaſſion, which this violent parting between 
the guilty, and their neareſt relations, would raiſe in the breaſts 
of the latter; and, at the ſame time, apprehended leſt ſome 


46. EZvoiay long. This was a 
kind of ſovereign power granted to the 
conſuls by the ſenate in times of great 
danger. With this power Cicero, and 


diſcovery of Catiline's conſpiracy. The 
extent of this power is deſcribed, upon 
that occaſion, in ſo particular a man- 
ner by Salluſt, that it may ſerve as a 
rule for all others : For which reaſon, 


his collegue, were inveſted upon the 


I ſhall lay his account of it before the 
reader in his own words: Tague, quod 
plerumque in atroci negotio ſolet, ſenatus 
decrevit darent operam conſules ne quid 
reſpublica detrimenti caperet : eo permit- 
titur exercitum parare, bellum gerere, 
coercere omnibus modis ſocios atque cives : 
domi militiaeque imperium, atque judicium 
ſummum habere. aliter fine populi juſſu, 
nullius earum rerum conſuli jus eſt, 


» Bell. Cat, c. 29. 
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of the offenders, being driven to deſpair, might have recourſe 


to arms; and, when forced to fly to illegal means, might 
imbrue their hands in civil blood: Neither did he think it 
proper to appoint tribunals to try them, becauſe he con- 
cluded they would all deny the fact, and that no certain, 
and indubitable proof of it, beſides the information he had 


received, could be laid before the judges, to which they 


would give credit, and condemn the citizens to death; but 
he thought of: a new method of circumventing the perſons, 
who had been guilty of theſe innovations, by which, in the 
firſt place, the heads of the conſpirators would themſelves, 
without compulſion, come to the ſame place; and, after 
that, be convicted by indubitable proofs, againſt which they 
would be left, even, without any defence: Beſides, as they 
would be brought together, not in an unfrequented place, 
nor convicted by a few witneſſes, but in the forum, and 


their guilt made manifeſt to all the world, they would ſuffer 


the puniſhment they deſerved, which would be attended 


with no diſturbance in the city, nor inſurrection of other 


people, which, often, happen, when innovators are e puniſhed, 
particularly in dangerous times. 


LVI. Some other hiſtorian might, poſlibly, think it ſuf- 


ficient to ſay, in a ſummary way, that the conſul ſeized 


the conſpirators, and put them to death; as if no more 


than a bare relation of the fact were required: But I, who 
eſteem, even, the manner of their apprehenſion to be worthy 
of hiſtory, have determined not to omit it; becauſe I conſider 
that thoſe, who read hiſtory, do not receive a ſufficient 


advantage 
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advantage by being informed only of the event of things: 
For every man defires to be made acquainted with the cauſes 
alſo, and the manner, of all tranſactions, and with the views 
of the actors, and the interpoſition of heaven upon thoſe 
occaſions, and to hear every circumſtance that, uſually, 
attends thoſc events; and I obſerve that the knowledge of 
theſe things is, abſolutely , neceſſary for public miniſters, to 
the end they may have examples before them to make uſe 
of upon every occaſion. The manner of apprehending the 
- conſpirators, contrived by the conſul, was this: He ordered 
thoſe among the ſenators, who were in the vigor of their 
age, to aſſemble the friends they moſt confided in, together 
with their relations; and, when the fignal ſhould be given, 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſtrong places of the city, where 
each of them happened to dwell : He, alſo, commanded the 
knights to poſt themſelves in the moſt convenient houſes 
round the forum with their ſwords, and there to remain in a 
readineſs to obey his orders: And, to the end that, while he 
was apprehending the conſpirators, neither their relations, nor 
any of the other citizens might raiſe a diſturbance, nor any 
Civil blood be ſhed by reaſon of this commotion, he ſent letters 
to theconſul, who was employed in the ſiege of Fidenae, de- 
firing him to come to the city, in the beginning of the night, 
with the choſen troops of his army, and to poſt them upon 
an eminence near the walls, with their arms in their hands. 
LVII. Having made theſe preparations, he ordered the 
informers to appoint the heads of the conſpiracy to come 
into the forum about midnight, with thoſe of their friends 


they. 
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they moſt confided in, to be informed there of the order, 
the place, and the word, and of every thing each of them 
was to do. This was executed: And, when all the heads 
of the conſpiracy, with their friends, were aſſembled in the 
forum, the ſignals, unknown to them, were given; and, 
preſently, the ſtrong places were full of men, who had taken 
arms in defence of their country, and all the parts round 
the forum - guarded by the knights: So that, not a ſingle 
paſſage was left for any, who might endeavour to eſcape. 
And, at the ſame time, Manius, the other conſul, having 
decamped from Fidenae, was marching with his army to 
the plain of Mars. As ſoon as day appeared, the conſuls, 
ſurrounded with armed men, aſcended the tribunal ; and, 

ordered the cryers to ſummon the people, in every Arreet, 

to come to the aſſembly ; and, all the citizens flocking 
thither, they acquainted them with the conſpiracy formed 
to reſtore the tyrant, and placed the informers in a conſpi- 
cuous part of the forum. After that, they gave the accuſed 
an opportunity of making their defence, if any of them 
deſired to object to the information; and none attempting 
to deny the fact, they withdrew from the forum to the ſe- 
nate, to aſk the opinion of the ſenators concerning them; 
and, having cauſed the decree to be written out, they re- 
turned to the aſſembly, and read the previous decree of the 
ſenate 3 the tenor of which was; that to the Tarquinii, 
who had given information of the conſpiracy, be granted 
the rights of Roman citizens; and, to each of them, ten 


thouſand 
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thouſand “ drachmae of filver, and twenty acres of the 
public lands: And, that the conſpirators be ſeized, and put 
to death, if the people ſhall be of the ſame opinion. Their 
aſſembly having confirmed the decree of the ſenate, the 
conſuls ordered the people to withdraw from the forum, 
and called the lictors to attend with their ſwords ; who, 
ſurrounding the conſpirators, where they ſtood in a body, 
put them all to death. After the conſuls had cauſed theſe 
to be executed, they received no more informations againſt 
any, who had entered into the fame deſigns ; but acquitted 
every one, who had eſcaped the preſent puniſhment, to the 
end that all cauſe of difturbance might be removed. In 
this manner, thoſe, who had formed that conſpiracy, were 
put to death. After which, the ſenate ordered all the citizens 
to be purified, becauſe they had been under a neceſſity of 
giving their votes for ſhedding civil blood; it not being 
lawful for them to enter the temples, and partake of the 
facrifices, before the abomination was expiated, and the 
calamity diſcharged by the cuſtomary luſtrations. After all 
theſe ceremonies were performed by the interpreters of 
religious matters, according to the cuſtom of their country, 
the ſenate determined to offer up ſacrifices of thankſgiving, 
and to celebrate games, and dedicated three holy days to theſe 
things. And Manius Tullius, one of the conſuls, falling 
from his conſecrated chariot in the circus, during the pro- 


47* Mogg ona. Ten thouſand drachmae make 322 1. 18 s. 4d. of our 
money, as ® I have, already, ſhewn. | 


See the twenty fourth annotation on the fourth book. 


ceſſion, 
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ceſſion, and the holy games, called after the name of the 
city, and dying the third day after, Sulpicius continued alone 
in the magiſtracy during the reſt of the time, which was not 
long. 
LVIII. Publius Veturius Geminus, and Titus Aebutius 
Elva were appointed conſuls for the following year. Of 
theſe, Aebutius had the care of the civil affairs, which 
ſeemed to require no {mall attention, leſt ſome other attempt 
ſhould be made by the poorer fort. And Veturius, march- 
ing out with one halt of the army, laid waſte the lands of 


the Fidenates without oppoſition ; and, fitting down before 


the town, attacked it without ceaſing : But not being able 
to take it by a fiege, he ſurrounded the town with pali- 
ſades, and a ditch, deſigning to reduce the inhabitants by 
famine. The Fidenates were, already, in great diſtreſs, 
when ſuccours from the Latines arrived, which Sextus Tar- 
quinius ſent, together with corn, arms, and other military 
ſupplies. All which ſo far raiſed their confidence, that they 


ventured to come out of the town with no inconſiderable 


forces, and to incamp in the field. The line of contraval- 


lation was, now, of no further uſe to the Romans, and a 
battle ſeemed neceſſary: Which was fought near the city, 
and, for ſome time, continued doubtful : But the Fidenates, 
though ſuperior in number, being, at laſt, forced to give 
way to the unwearied conſtancy of the Romans, which they 
had acquired, to a great degree, by long experience, were 
put to flight: However, as they had not far to retreat; and, 
as thoſe, who were upon the walls, repulſed the purſuers, 

e Ls their 
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their loſs was not conſiderable. After this action, the auxi- 


liary troops, diſperſing themſelves, departed, without having 
done any ſervice to the inhabitants: And the city fell, again, 
into the ſame diſtreſs, and laboured under a ſcarcity of 
proviſions. About the ſame time, Sextus Tarquinius marched - 
with an army of Latines to Signia, then in the poſſeſſion of 
the Romans, in expectation of taking the place by ſtorm. But 
the garriſon making a brave reſiſtance, he prepared to force 
them to quit the place by famine, and ſtaid a conſiderable 
time there without performing any thing remarkable: And, 
finding himſelf diſappointed of this hope alſo, by the provi- 
ſions, and ſuccours the conſuls ſent to the garriſon, he raiſed 
the fiege, and departed with his army. 

LIX. The following year, the Romans created“ Titus 
Lartius Flavus, and Quintus Cloelius Siculus, conſuls. Of 
theſe, Cloelius was appointed by the ſenate to the admini- 
ſtration of the civil affairs, and, with one half of the army, 
to guard againſt thoſe, who might be diſpoſed to innovate, 
being looked upon as a mild, and popular man. Lartius 
marched with his forces ready for action, to make war 
againſt the Fidenates, and carried with him every thing 
neceſſary for a ſiege. The Fidenates being, now, reduced to 


48. Tilos Aaglioe ONE. The name T. Lartius Flavus II. This is con- 


of this conſul is Titus Lartius Flavus, 
not Largius, as it ſtands in both the 
Latin, and, conſequently, in both the 
French, tranſlations. He had been 
conſul three years before with Poſtu- 
mus Cominius : For which reaſon, he 
is, thus, ſet down in the Faſti conſulares, 


p B. ii. c. 18. and 21. 


Vol. II. 


firmed by *Livy, who calls this con- 
ſul T. Lartius in both places. This 
deſerved the more to be cleared up, 
becauſe T. Lartius was the firſt dic- 
tator; a magiſtracy, which, often, 


ſaved, and, at laſt, deſtroyed, the com- 
monwealth. 
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great diſtreſs by the length of this war, and in want of all 
neceſſary proviſions, he preſſed them hard by undermining 
the foundations of the walls, raiſing mounds, applying his 
warlike engines, and continuing the attacks night, and day ; 
by which means, he expected, ſoon, to take the city by ſtorm. 
For the Latines, in confidence of whoſe aſſiſtance alone the 
Fidenates ſupported the war, were not, any longer, in a 
condition to relieve them ; no one of thoſe cities having 
ſufficient ſtrength to raiſe the ſiege: Neither was there, as 
yet, any army on foot raiſed by the whole nation ; but, to 
the embaſſadors, who came, frequently, from Fidenae, the 
leading men in the cities, always, gave the fame anſwers, 
that ſuccours ſhould ſoon be ſent to them. However, no 
effects of theſe promiſes appearing, the expectation, raiſed of 
ſuccours, went no farther than words : Notwithſtanding this, 
the Fidenates did not altogether deſpair of being aſſiſted by 
the Latines; but ſupported themſelves with conſtancy, under 
all their dreadful circumſtances, by their confidence in thoſe 
hopes. Above all the evils they ſuffered, famine was a thing 
not to be encountered ; and this deſtroyed many of the 
inhabitants. Being, now, wearied out with their calamities, 
they ſent embaſſadors to the conſul to defire a ceſſation of 
arms for a certain number of days, in order to deliberate, 
during that time, concerning the conditions, upon which 
they ſhould enter into a league of friendſhip with the Ro- 
mans: But this time was not deſired by them for deliberat- 
ing, but for ſoliciting ſuccours, as appeared by ſome of the 
deſerters, lately come over to the Romans: For, the night 

| before, 
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before, they had ſent the moſt conſiderable of their citizens, 
and ſuch, as had greateſt intereſt in the cities of the Latines, 
to that nation with the enſigns of ſuppliants. 

LX. Lartius, who was, before, apprized of theſe things, 
ordered thoſe, who deſired a truce, to lay down their arms, 
and open their gates; and, then, to apply to him; other- 
wiſe, he told them, they were to expect neither peace, nor 
truce, nor any other inſtance of humanity, or moderation 
from the Romans. He, alſo, took care that the embaſſa- 
dors, ſent to the Latin nation, might not return to the city, 
by reinforcing the guards, that were poſted on all the roads, 
which led thither: So that, the beſieged, deſpairing of 
aſſiſtance from their allies, were compelled to have recourſe 
do a ſupplication of their enemies: And, aſſembling to- 

gether, they determined to ſubmit to ſuch conditions of 
peace, as the conqueror had preſcribed. However, the com- 
manders, at that time, were, in their whole behaviour, ſo 
obedient to the civil power, and fo averſe from tyrannical 
preſumption (which few of thoſe, in our days, who are 
ſubject to be elated with the greatneſs of their power, have 
been able to avoid) that, being maſter of the town, he did 
nothing by his own authority ; but, having ordered the 
inhabitants to lay down their arms, and left a garriſon in 
the citadel, he himſelf went to Rome ; and, aſſembling the 
ſenate, referred it to them to conſider how, or in what 
manner, thoſe, who had ſurrendered themſelves, ought to be 
treated. When the ſenate, admiring the man for the honor 
he had done them, decreed that the moſt conſiderable among 
Ee 80 the 
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the Fidenates, and thoſe, who had been the authors of the 
revolt, to be declared by the conſul, ſhould be whipped with 
rods, and beheaded: And, concerning the reſt, they gave 
him authority to do every thing he ſhould think fit. Lar- 
tius, having, by this means, the ſole power veſted in him, 
ordered ſome few of the Fidenates, who were accuſed by 
thoſe of the oppoſite party, to be put to death in a public 
manner, and confiſcated their fortunes : And, to all the 
others, he granted the poſſeſſion both of the city, and of their 
effects: He, alſo, took from them one half of their lands, 
which was divided, by lot, among thoſe Romans, who were 
left in the city, as a garriſon to the citadel. Having ſettled 
theſe things, he returned home with his army. 

LXI. When the Latines heard that Fidenae was taken, 
every city was alarmed, and full of fears, and expreſſed their 
reſentment againſt thoſe, who were at the head of the public 
affairs; accuſing them of having betrayed their allies: 
And a general aſſembly being held at Ferentinum, the ad- 
viſers of the war inveighed, bitterly, againſt thoſe, who had 
diſſuaded it; particularly, Tarquinius, and his ſon-in-law, 
Mamilius, together with the magiſtrates of Aricia. By whoſe 
harangues, all the deputies of the Latin nation were deluded 
into a reſolution to join in a war againſt the Romans. And, to 
the end that no one city might either betray the public cauſe, 
or be reconciled to them without the concurrence of all the 
reſt, they confirmed their agreement by mutual oaths, and 
voted that thoſe, who violated that agreement, ſhould be 
excluded from their alliance, be accurſed, and common 


enemies. 
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enemies. The deputies, who ſigned the treaty, and ſwore 
to the obſervance of it, were ſent from the following people: 
The“ Ardeates, Aricini, Bovillani, “ Bubetani, Corani, 
Forentani, Gabini, Laurentes, Lanuvini, Lavinienſes, Labicani, 
Nomentani, Norbani, Praeneſtini, Pedani, Querquetulani, 
Satricani, Scapteni, Setini, Telleni, Tiburtini, Tuſculani, 
Tolerinenſes, Tricrinenſes, Veliterni, Circacenſes, Corio- 
lani, Corbienſes, Cabani, and Phortinienſes : They reſolved 
that as many of the youth, belonging to all theſe cities, 
ſhould take arms, as their commanders, Octavius Mamilius, 
and Sextus Tarquinius ſhould judge neceſſary (for they had 
appointed theſe to be their generals, and inveſted them with 
abſolute authority) and, to the end they might appear to 
have a ſpecious pretence for the war, they ſent the moſt 
conſiderable men of every city to Rome, as embaſladors ; 
who, being introduced into the ſenate, ſaid, that the Romans 
were accuſed by the citizens of Aricia for having, not, only, 
granted a fafe paſſage through their territories to the Tyr- 
rhenians, when they made war upon the inhabitants of 
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49* Aedraluwy. The reader may have 
obſerved that molt of theſe cities have, 
already, been taken notice of in the 
notes. Of the reſt, ſome were of ſo 
little note, that the place, where they 
ſtood, is not known; of ſome, the 
names only are to be found; and of 
others, not ſo much as the names. 
We are, however, obliged to the Va- 
tican manuſcript, at leaſt, for the 
names of ſix cities, to complete the 
number of thirty. Ir is certain that 


ſome of theſe cities lay in the territories 
| r Nat, Hiſt, B. iii. c. 5, 


1B. i. c. g. 


of the Aequi, and of the Volſci: But, 
then, it muſt be remembered that our 
14 author has, already, told us that the 
country poſſeſſed by the Aborigines, 
and the reſt of the Greeks, who were 
incorporated with them, all of whom 
were, afterwards, called Latini, ex- 


| tended from the Tiber, to the Liris. 


50. B»G+:1avwy. Theſe, I imagine to 
be the ſame people with the Bubetani, 
mentioned by * Pliny, who places them 
in L. atium. 


Aricia, 
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Aricia, but, alſo, aſſiſted them with every thing, that was 
neceſſary for them to carry on the war; and, having received 
ſuch of the Tyrrhenians, as fled from the defeat, they had pre- 
ſerved them all, when they were wounded, and without arms; 
when they could not be ignorant that the war, carried on 
by them, threatened the whole nation; and that, if they 
had, once, made themſelves maſters of the city of Aricia, 
nothing could have hindered them from inſlaving, alſo, all 


the other cities: If, therefore, they would appear before the 


general tribunal of the Latines; and, pleading there to the 
accuſations, brought againſt them by the inhabitants of 
Aricia, ſubmit to the determination of all the members, 
they ſaid the Romans might avoid a war: But, if perſiſting 
in their uſual arrogance, they refuſed to yield to their relations 
in any thing, that was juſt and reaſonable, they threatened 


them with a vigorous war from all the Latines. 


LXII. Theſe invitations of the embaſſadors could not 
prevail with the ſenate to plead their cauſe with the inha- 


bitants of Aricia, of the merits of which their accuſers would 


be the judges, who would not confine their judgement even to 
theſe impoſitions, but add others to them ſtill more grievous; 
for which reaſons, they decreed to accept the war. The 
bravery, indeed, and experience of the Roman troops gave 
them no room to apprehend any misfortune to the common- 
wealth; but they were afraid of the numbers of their 


enemies; and, ſending embaſſadors to various parts, they 


invited the neighbouring cities to enter into their alliance; 
while the Latines, alſo, ſent embaſſadors to the ſame cities 


to 
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to croſs their negotiations; and, loudly, exclaimed againſt 
the Romans. The Hernici, aſſembling together, gave 
ſuſpicious, and ambiguous anſwers to the embaſſadors of both 
nations, ſaying they would not, at preſent, enter into the 
alliance of either, but conſider, at leiſure, which of the two 
nations had the juſteſt pretenſions to their aſſiſtance z and 
that they ſhould take a year's time for that conſideration. 
The Rutuli declared, openly, they would aſſiſt the Latines; 
and to the Romans they ingaged to prevail with the Latines 

to moderate their demands, and that they would mediate a 
peace between them, provided the former agreed to lay aſide 
their animoſity. The Volſci faid they, even, wondered at 
the impudence of the Romans, who, though conſcious of 
the many injuries they had done them, particularly, of the 
laſt, in taking from them the beſt part of their territories, 
of which they were, ſtill, in poſſeſſion, had, nevertheleſs, 
the boldneſs to invite them, who were their enemies, to enter 
into their alliance : And they adviſed them, firſt, to reſtore 
their lands to them, and, then, to require juſtice from them, 
as from their friends. The Tyrrhenians defeated the ex- 
pectations of both, by alledging that they had, lately, entered 
into treaties with the Romans, and that there was an affinity, 
and friendſhip, actually, ſubſiſting between them, and the 
Tarquinii. Notwithſtanding theſe anſwers, the Romans 
abated nothing of their ſpirit, which, often, happens to 
thoſe, who are entering into a dangerous war, and deſpair 
of any aſſiſtance from their allies ; but, truſting to their 
national forces only, they grew much more eager for the 


Ingage- 
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ingagement, being conſcious of the neceſſity they were under 
of behaving themſelves, bravely, in the article of danger, 
and ſure, if they ſucceeded, of owing the victory to their 


con valor, without communicating the glory of it with 


others. Such an exceſs of ſpirit, and confidence had they 
acquired from the many actions they had been ingaged in. 
LXIII. While they were preparing every thing, that was 
neceſſary for the war, and beginning to raiſe forces, they 
fell into great perplexity, when they found that all the citi- 
zens did not ſhew the ſame chearfulneſs for the ſervice: 
For the poorer ſort, and, particularly, thoſe, who were un- 


able to pay their debts, being many in number, when called 


upon to take arms, refuſed to obey, or to join with the 


patricians in any undertaking, unleſs they paſſed a vote for 
the abolition of their debts: Some of them threatened, even, 
to leave the city, and exhorted one another to lay aſide their 
fondneſs of living in a city, that allowed them no ſhare in 
any thing, that was valuable. At firſt, the patricians en- 
deavoured, by intreaties, to prevail upon them to change their 


reſolutions; but, finding their intreaties of no avail to in- 


ſpire them with greater modeſty, they, then, aſſembled in 


che ſenate to conſider what juſtifiable method could be found 


out to put an end to the preſent diſturbance. Thoſe ſena- 
tors, therefore, who were of a mild diſpoſition, and of mo- 
derate fortunes, adviſed to remit the debts of the poorer ſort, 
and to purchaſe, at a ſmall price, the benevolence of their 
fellow-citizens, from which they were ſure to derive great 


advantages, both private, and public. FW 
LXIV. 
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LXIV. The author of this advice was Marcus Valerius, 
the ſon of Valerius, one of thoſe, who deſtroyed the tyranny, 
and, from his love to the people, was called Poplicola : He 
ſhewed them that, where the rewards men fight for, are 
equal, the emulation, with which they are led on to action, 

is equal alſo; while thoſe, who expect no rewards, are 
inſpired with no bravery. He told them, alſo, that the 
poorer ſort of people were inflamed, and, going about the 
forum, uſed theſe diſcourſes : What advantage ſhall we gain 
by overcoming our foreign enemies, if we are liable to be 
dragged to prifon by our creditors? And by inveſting the 
commonwealth with ſovereignty, if we ourſelves cannot ſe- 
cure even the liberty of our own perſons ? He, then, ſhewed 
them that this was not the only danger, which hung over 
them, if the people ſhould be exaſperated againſt the ſenate, 
leſt they ſhould leave the city in the preſent exigence, 
which every one, who deſired the preſervation of the com- 
monwealth, ought to tremble at; but that there was another 
danger, alſo, ſtill more formidable, which was, left they, 
ſeduced by the inticements of the tyrants, ſhould take up 
arms againſt the patricians, and give their aſſiſtance to the 
reſtoration of Tarquinius. That while they only talked, and 
threatened, and had proceeded to no outrageous action, 
he adviſed them to prevent the effect of thoſe threats, by 
reconciling the people to the government with this relief, 
ſince they would neither be the firſt, who had adopted ſuch 
a meaſure, nor incur any conſiderable diſreputation by it; 
but were able to quote others, who had ſubmitted, not only, 
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to this, but to many other things ſtill more grievous, when 
they had no other remedy: That neceſſity was ſtronger 
than human nature; and that all men, then, conſidered 
decency, when they were in poſſeſſion of ſecurity. 

LXV. After he had enumetated many examples, taken 
from many cities, he, at laſt, laid before them That of the 
city of Athens, then in the greateſt repute for wiſdom, 
which, not very long before, but in the time of their fa- 
thers, had, by the ** advice of Solon, decreed an abolition of 
debts in favor of the poorer ſort; and that no one, then, 
cenſured this inſtitution, or called the author of it a flatterer 
of the people, or a bad man; but all commended both the 
great prudence of thofe, who were perſuaded to enact it, 
and the great wiſdom of the perſon, who perſuaded them 
to it. What man of ſenſe, therefore, can blame the 
Romans, who are not expofed to a trivial danger, but to 
That of being, again, delivered up to a cruel tyrant, more 


the ſecond year of the fifty fifth Olym- 


ST* LZoAwn9s xaIyſhnoapery, This law of 


Solon was called, by him, TC ALLA 
literally, the ſhaking off a burden ; and 
was, in effect, an abolition of debts. 
This law was one of thoſe, which 
Solon meaned, when, being aſked if 
he had given the beit laws to the 
Athenians, he anſwered, * the beſt they 
would receive. Our author makes Va- 
lerius ſay that this law was enacted in 
the time of their fathers ; and Plutarch, 


from Phanias, affirms that Solon died 


in the atchonſhip of Hegeſtratus, who, 
as appears by the tables of the Athe- 
nian archons, bore that magiſtracy in 


V Plutarch's Life of Solon, 


piad, and we are, now, in the firſt year 
of the ſeventy firſt Olympiad : So dur. 
there will be about ſixty three years 
from thedeath of Solon to this period. 
But we find in Plutarch that Solon 
enacted this law, when he himſelf was 
archon; and, by the fame tables, it 
appears that his archonſhip coincides 
with the fourth year of the forty fifth 
Olympiad, that is, thirty ſeven years 
before his death, and a hundred years 
before this period; which falls in with 
the beginning of the preceding gene- 
ration, 5 


ſavage 
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ſavage than any wild beaſt, if, by this inſtancs of humanity, 
they can ingage the poor, inſtead of enemies, to become 
joint ſupporters of the commonwealth ? To thefe foreign 
examples, he, at laſt, added ſome, that were domeſtic ; ; and, 
put them in mind of the diſtreſs, they had been, lately, 
reduced to, when their country being in the power of the 
Tyrrhenians, and themſelves ſhut up within their walls, 
and in great want of neceſſary proviſions, they did not form 
wild deſigns, like men diſtracted, and ſecking death; but, 
yielding to the preſſures of that juncture, and ſuffering ne- 
ceſlity to teach them their intereſt, they ſubmitted to deliver 
up to king Porſena the children of the moſt conſiderable 
perſons, as hoſtages, which they had, never, yielded to 
before; to be deprived of part of their territories, by the 
ceſſion of the ſeven villages to the Tyrrhenians; to conſent 
that their enemy ſhould be the judge of the accuſations 
brought againſt fi by the tyrant; and to ſupply the 
Tyrrhenians with proviſions, arms, and eyery thing elſe 
they inſiſted on, as the conditions of their putting an end 
to the war. Having made uſe of theſe examples, he ſhewed 
them that it was not the part of the ſame prudence to refuſe 
no terms inſiſted on by their enemies, and to make war, 
for a trivial concern, upon their own citizens, who had 
ſignalized themſelves in many battles for the ſovereignty, 
When the kings were in poſſeſſion of the government, and 
ſhewn great chearfulneſs in aſſiſting the patricians to n= 
their country from the tyrants, and would, ſtill, ſhew greater 


zeal in what remained to be done, if invited to it ; - 4 
1 though 
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though labouring under poverty, would, freely, expoſe their 
perſons, and lives, which were all they had left, to any 
dangers for her ſake. Then he ſaid that, if the people had, 
through modeſty, forborne to ſay any thing of this kind, 
or to declare it to the ſenate, the patricians ought to 
make proper reflexions upon their ſituation ; and whatever 
wants, either public, or private, they knew any of them to 
labour under, to relieve them chearfully, and to conſider 
that it will ſhew great pride in them to demand their per- 
ſons, and refuſe them money; and to'publiſh to all the world 
that they make war to preſerve the common liberty, while 
they deprive thoſe, who aſſiſted them in preſerving it, of 
their own ; without being able to reproach them with any 
crime, but only with poverty, which deſerved compallzin, 
rather than hatred. 
| LXVI. This advice of Valerius was approved of by many; ; 
when Appius Claudius Sabinus, being called upon in his 
turn, adviſed contrary meaſures, and told them that the 
ſedition would not be taken away, if they decreed an abo- 
lition of debts, but would become more dangerous, by being 
transferred from the poor, to the rich : For it was, alread 7 
plain to every one, that thoſe, who were to be deprived of 
their money, would reſent it; and, as they were, not only, 
citizens, but, alſo, dignified perſons, and had ſerved their 
country upon all occaſions, when it fell to their lot, they 
would not bear that the money, left them by their fathers, 
together with what they themſelves had, by their induſtry, . 
and Ty acquired, ſhould be confiſcated for the benefit 

of 
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of the moſt profligate, and moſt lazy of the citizens. That 
it would be a great folly in them to gratify the worſe part 
of the commonwealth, at the expence of the better; and, by 
dividing the fortunes of others among the moſt unjuſt of all 
the citizens, to take them away from thoſe, who had, juſtly, 
acquired them. He deſired them, alſo, to conſider that 
governments are not ſubverted by thoſe, who are poor, and 
without power, when they are compelled to do juſtice, 
but, by the rich, and ſuch, as are capable of adminiſtring 
the affairs of the public, when they are inſulted by their 
inferiors, and cannot obtain juſtice, However, if thoſe, who 
are deprived of the benefit of their contracts, ſhould enter- 
tain no reſentment, but ſubmit, with ſome degree of mild- 
neſs, and indolence, to the loſs, yet, even in that caſe, 
he faid, it would neither be right, nor ſafe for them to 
gratify the poor with ſuch a gift, by which all commerce 
would be baniſhed from, and mutual hatred introduced 
into, the community ; which would, by that means, be 
reduced to a want of neceſſaries, without which cities cannot 


82. Ta dae role avayxate 0s 


The Latin tranſlators have miſtaken 


the ſenſe of this paſſage, and, by miſ- 


taking it, have miſled their followers, 


the French tranſlators: Portus has 
ſaid, quod ipſd neceſſitate coacti in officio 
contineantur ;, and le Jay, et 
aiſe de contenir dans le devoir; Sylbur- 
gius, quando bi neceſſitate contineantur 
in officio, and M. **, parce qu il eff 
facile de les retenir dans les bornes du 


devoir. The reader will, eaſily, ſee 
that the French verſions are tranſla- 


tions of the Latin, and, equally, erro- 


i off 


neous. Without inſiſting upon it that 


r du j, cannot be made to ſig · 


nify dran as I might; eaſily, do, I 


hall obſerve that, here, is, viſtbly, a 


contraſt between rue wirilas ru dug 
woe -avalatouirys, and, rus europe, 
oTav rw Jixaior py Tvſgarum. Appius 


ſays, very finely, I think, though I am 


far from adopting all his concluſions, 


that governments are not in ſo much 
danger of being ſubverted by the poor, 


when they are compelled to do juftice, 
as by the rich, when they cannot ob- 


tain it. 
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be inhabited; while neither the huſbandmen would, any 
longer, ſow, and plant their lands, the merchants uſe the 
ſea, and import foreign proviſions, nor the poor employ 
themſelves in any other juſt occupation: For none of the 
rich would throw away their money to ſupply thoſe, who 
wanted it, with the means of carrying on any of theſe things. 
Thus, riches would be envied, and induſtry deſtroyed ; and 
the prodigal be in a better condition, than the frugal ; 
unjuſt, than the juſt ; and thoſe, who appropriated to + 
ſelves the fortunes of others, would have the advantage of 
thoſe, who preferved their own. Theſe were the things, 
that created ſeditions in cities, mutual ſlaughters without 
end, and every other ſort of miſchief ;by which the happieſt 
loſe their liberties, and the leſs happy are, eotally, - de- 
ſtroyed. 

LXVII. But, above al, he Fray that they, who were 
inſtituting a new form of government, would take care that 
no bad cuſtom gained admittance there: For he told them 
that, of whatever nature the public inſtitutions of cities 
were, ſuch would, moſt Ace be the manners of pri- 
vate men: And that no worſe inſtitution could be eſtab- 
liſhed either in cities, or in private families, than for every 
man to make his paſſions the conſtant principles of his 
conduct, and for ſuperiors to grant every thing to their 
inferiors, either through favor, or neceſſity: For the deſires 
of ſenſeleſs men are, never, ſatisfied, when they obtain what 
they demanded, but, preſently, covet other thin gs of greater 
importance, and know no bounds ; which is a failing the 


common 
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common people are, particularly, fabje& to: For there are 
many exceſſes, which each of them, by himſelf, may either be 
aſhatned, or, being reſtrained by his fuperiors, afraid tocommit; 
yet, being together, they fortify their own ſentiments, when 
they find them eſpouſed by their companions, arid venture 
upon thoſe exceſſes with leſs retnorſe: For which reaſon, 
he ſaid, they ought to oppoſe the inſatiable, and unlimited 
defires of a nfetck multitude, while they were, yet, in their 
infancy, and weak, and not ſuffer them to grow up, and 
gain ſtrength, till they are unable to reſtrain them: For all 
men are more outrageous, when deprived of conceſſions, 
than when they are diſappointed of their hopes. This he 
confirmed by many examples, and laid before them thefate 
of ſome Greek cities, which, having been prevailed upon, by 
ſome unſeaſonable junctures, to relax, and give admittance 
to the beginnings of evil inſtitutions, were, no longer, able 
to put an end to, and aboliſh, them; by which means, 
they were compelled to ſubmit to ſhamef ul, and irreparable 
miſchiefs. He ſaid, the commonwealth reſembled every 


particular man; the ſenate bearing ſome reſemblance to the 


foul, and the people, to the body: If, therefore, they ſuf- 
fered the ſenſeleſs people to govern the ſenate, they would 
act like thoſe, who ſubje& the ſoul to the body, and live 
under the influence of their paſſions, not of their reaſon : 
Whereas, if they accuſtomed the people to be governed, and 
led by the ſenate, they would act like thoſe, who ſubject 
the body to the ſoul, and lead the beſt, not the moſt 
voluptuous, lives. He ſhewed them that no great miſchief 
would 
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would befal the commonwealth, if the poor, diſſatisſied 
with them for not granting an abolition of their debts, 
ſhould refuſe to take arms in its defence, ſaying there were, 
extremely, few, who had nothing left but their perſons, and 
who, if preſent in the armies, would not prove a wonder- 
ful advantage to their cauſe, or a loſs to it, if abſent; 
putting them in mind that thoſe, whoſe fortunes were of the 
leaft value, were poſted in the rear in all actions, and that 
they were placed there only to add to the number of the 
forces, that were diſpoſed i in the lines of battle, and to ſtrike 


the enemy with terror, as having no other arms but ſlings, 
which are of the leaſt uſe in action. 


LXVIII. He faid that thoſe, who thought it reaſonable 
to commiſerate the poverty of the citizens, and who adviſed 
to relieve ſuch of them, as were unable to pay their debts, 
ought to inquire what it was, that had made them poor, 
when they had inherited the lands their fathers left them, 
and gained great advantages from the wars; and when, 
lately, each of them had received his ſhare of the confiſcations 
of the tyrants; and, after that inquiry, they ought to look 
upon ſuch of them, as they found had abandoned themſelves 
to gluttony, and the moſt ſhameful pleaſures, and, by ſuch 
means, had conſumed their fortunes, as a diſgrace, and 
damage to the city, and to eſteem it as a great benefit to 
the commonwealth, Mt they would, voluntarily, withdraw 
from this city, and periſh in ſome other: And, as to thoſe 
among them, whom they ſhould find to have loſt their 
| ſubſtance through the unkindneſs of fortune, theſe, he adviſed 


them, 
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them, to relieve with their own money. And, he ſaid, their 
creditors could beſt diſtinguiſh, and aſſiſt theſe; and that 
they themſelves might relieve their maten not 
compelled by others, but, voluntarily; to the end that, 
inſtead of their money, the gratitude of their debtors might 

accrue to them, as a noble debt. But, to extend the relief 
to all, of which the profligate will have an equal ſhare with 
the deſerving, and to confer benefits, not at ND on ex- 
pence, but at That of others; and not to leave to thoſe, 
whoſe money they take away, even the obligation of this 
favor, does not, in any degree, become the virtue of the 
Romans. He ſaid that, above all theſe, and many other 
conſiderations, it was a grievous ching, and not to be ſuf- 
fered by the Romans, who were aiming at ſovereignty, to 
give up what their anceſtors had, with many labors, ac- 
quired, and left to their poſterithes and to do this, not by 
choice, nor convinced by reaſon, nor at a proper ſeaſon for 
taking the beſt reſolutions, and ſuch, as are moſt adyan- 
tageous to the commonwealth 3 but, as if the city was 
taken, or expected to be taken, * contrary to their opi- 

nion, to beſtow this benefit on thoſe, from whom they ex- 
pected little, or no aſſiſtance, but were in danger of receiving 
the moſt ſhameful treatment. That it was far better to 
ſubmit to the commands of the Latines, as the more rea- 
ſonable, and not, even, to try the fortune of a war, than, 
by yielding to the deſires of thoſe, who are of no uſe upon 
any occaſion, to deſtroy public faith, which their anceſtors 
Vol. II. Ggg had 
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had appointed to be honoured with a' temple, and annual 
ſacrifices, when they could expect no other advantage from 
it, than That of adding to their forces a body of ſlingers. 
The ſubſtance of his opinion was this; to accept the ſervice 
of ſuch citizens, as ſhould be willing to take a ſhare. in the 
fortune of the war, upon the ſame terms with every other 
Roman: And to reject the offers, of thoſe who inſiſted upon 


any terms whatever in taking arms for their country, as of 
no uſe, if they entered into the ſervice: For, when they 


knew this, he faid, they would come of their own accord, 
and ſhew themſelves obedient to thoſe perſons, whoſe. deli- 
berations tended moſt to the benefit of the commonwealth”: 
It being the character of all | ſenſeleſs men, ven res 
to inſult, and, when terrified, to ſubmit. 

LXIX. Theſe were the oppoſite opinions, dee upon 
that occaſion; beſides which, there were many between 
both: For ſome of the ſenators adviſed to remit the debts 
of thoſe only, who had no fortune, and that the creditor 
ſhould be at liberty to ſeize the effects of the debtor, but 


not his perſon. Others were of opinion that the public 


ſhould diſcharge the debts of the inſolvents, to the end that 
the credit of the poor might be preſerved by this favor of 
the public, and the creditors receive no injuſtice. And 


alem Fame it more ex er to . wa Are an 


5 Hen — vv * WET etc. a gave us an account in 8 yy 
This relates to * remple erected by cond book, chapter ſcyenty five. yy 
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thoſe, debtors, WhO Were, already, deptived of their liberty, 
or ſhould, hereafter, be deprived of it on account» of their 
debts, by ſubſtituting captives in their room, and aſſigning 
them over to their creditors.” Theſe opinions having been 
debated, it was carried: to makt nodecree, at preſent; con- 
cerning theſe matters: But, aſter the wars were ended in 
the moſt ſucceſsful manner, that the conſuls ſhould, then, 
propoſe this affair, and take the votes of the ſenators: And 
that, in the mean time, there ſniould be no money exacted 
by virtue either of any contract, or any judgement; and 
that all other ſuits ſhould ceaſe, and no courts of juſtice be 
held, nor the magiſtrates take eopnibance of any thing, but 
what related to the war: When this decree was brought to 
the people, it allayed, in ſome meaſure, the civil commo- 
tion; but did not, intirely, eradicate the ſpirit of ſedition: 
For ſome of the lower fort did not look upon the hopes, 


given by the ſeriate, which contained no 


thing expreſs, rior 
certain, as a ſufficient relief; but deſired they would either 


grant them an abolition of their debts immediately, if they 
wanted them to take a ſhare in the dangers of the war, or 
not to impoſe upon them by deferrin 15 it to another oppor- 
tunity: For the ſentiments of men, they ſaid, when defiring 
a favor, were very different from I 1000 of the ſame 7 
after they had obtained it. 
LXX. While the affairs of the publie were in this tus. 
tion, the ſenate, conſidering what means would be the moſt 
effectual to prevent the plebeians from raiſing freſh diſtur- 
bances, reſolved to aboliſh the confular power fir the preſent, 


: TP Sgg 2 and 
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and to create ſome other magiſtrate to be inveſted with the 


Book V. 


power, not only, of war, and peace, but of all other matters 
with abſolute authority, and ſubject to no account either of 
his counſels, or actions; and, that the duration of this new 
magiſtracy ſhonld be limited to fix months; after the ex- 
piration of which time, the conſuls were, again, to govern. 
The reaſons, that compelled the ſenate to ſubmit to a volun- 
tary tyranny, in order to put an end to the war brought 
upon them by their: tyrant, were various; but the chief in- 
ducement was the law, introduced by the conſul Publius 
Valerius, called Poplicola, which I mentioned before, and, 
by which, he rendered invalid the determination of the 
conſuls, by ordering that no Roman ſhould be puniſhed 
before he was tried, and granted to ſuch, as were leading to 
puniſhment by their orders, a right to appeal to the judge- 
ment of the people; and, until the people had paſſed their 
votes upon them, they were to enjoy the ſecurity both of their 
perſons, and fortunes; and he ordained that, if any perſon 
attempted to tranſgreſs any of theſe proviſions, he might be 
put to death with impunity. The ſenate conſidered that, 
while this law remained in force, the poor could not be 
compelled to obey the magiſtrates, becauſe they would, 
probably, diſregard the puniſhments, which they were not, 
preſently, to undergo ; but, then only, when condemned 
by the people: But, when this law was repealed, all men 
would be under the greateſt neceſſity of obeying orders. 
And, to the end the poor might give no oppoſition, as they 
would not fail to do, if an open attempt were made to 
| repeal | 
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repeal a law, that was ſo much in their favor, the ſenate. 


reſolved to introduce a of equal power with a 
tyranny, which ſhould be ſuperior to all the laws. Thus 
they paſſed a decree, by which they impoſed upon the poor, 
and, falently, repealed the law, that ſecured their liberty, 


The decree of the ſenate was to this effect: Thar Lartius,, 


and Cloelius, who were, then, conſuls, and every other perſon,, 
who was inveſied with any magiſtracy, or with. the ad- 
miniſtration of the public affairs, . ſhould refign their power ;, 


and that a fingle perſon, to be choſen by the ſenate, and ap- 


_ proved of by the people, ſhould be inveſted with the whole. 
power of the commonwealth, and govern during the ſpace of 
fix months only, and that his magiſtracy ſhauld be ſuperior 10 
That of the conſuls. The plebeians, not knowing the im- 
portance of this decree, confirmed the reſolutions of the 
ſenate, this magiſtracy being, in reality, ſuperior to a 
legal monarchy, and conſented that the ſenate, after de- 
liberating among themſclves, ſhould. make. choice af, the. 
on to be inveſted with it. 
LXII. After this, the leading men of the 2 em- 


ployed their whole attention in inquiring into, and, pre- 


GR coonſidering, the qualities requiſite in the 
be intruſted with the 
that the -preſent juncture of affairs required a man both of 
activity, and great experience in. military affairs; and be- 


to 


deration, and not ſuffer himſelf to be intoxicated with the, 
S 1 of his power: But above all theſe qualities, and. 


others 


government: For they looked upon it 


things remained, that required no fmall Societe, and 
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others required in a great general, that he ſhould know how 
to govern with firmneſs, and remit nothing to the diſobe- 
dient; a character they, then, ſtood, particularly, in need of. 
The ſenate, obſerving all the qualities they required to be 
united in Titus Lartius, one of the conſuls (for Cloelius, 
who excelled in all political virtues, had no activity, nor 
inclination ſor war, no genius for command, nor talents to 
inſpire terror, but was a mild puniſher of the diſobedient) 
were, however, alhamed, to deprive one of them of a 
magiſtracy he was, legally, poſſeſſed of, and to inveſt the 
other with the power of both, a power ſuperior in ſplendor 
to the royal dignity. Beſides, they were under ſecret ap- 
prehenſions leſt Cloelius, looking upon the preference, given 
to his cllegue, as a diſhonor caſt upon himſelf by the ſenate; 
might change his ſentiments, and, becoming a patron of the 

people, totally ſubvert the government. . And all being 
aſhamed- to lay their thoughts before the ſenate, and this 
laſting ſome time, at laſt, a perſon of the greateſt age, and 
dignity among the conſular ſenators delivered an opinion, 
by which he pteſerved an equal ſhare of honor to both the 
coniſuls; and found out a means of having the perſon the moſt 


broper for che command to be appointed by theraſelves- 


He faid chat, ſince the ſenate had decreed, and the people, 


in confirmation thereof, had voted khat the power of this 


magiſtracy ſhould be committed to à ſin gle perſon, two 


care; the firſt, who mend be the perſon, to whom this 


magiſinacy; of equal power with a tyranny, ſhould be com- 


mitted ; 
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mitted; and the other, by what legal authority he ſhould 
be appointed; his opinion, therefore, was, that one of the 
preſent eonſuls, either by conſent of his oollegue, or by lot, 
ſhould chuſe, adbeg all the Romans, the perſon he thought 
the moſt capable of governing the commonwealtir in tlie 
beſt, and moſt advantageous manner: And that, in the pre- 
ſent juncture, it was unneceſſary to create interreges, whom 
it had been cuſtomary,” while they lived under a regal go- 
vernment, to intruſt, ſolely, with the nomination, of tlie future 
Kings, ſince the commonwealth wal ulready; ane with 
a Teal magiſtracy. 
LXXII. This inen being applauded by all, och 
eee roſe up, and ſaid; Fathers, I think this, alſo, 
© ought to be added to hat is! propoſed; that, as two 
te perſons of the greateſt worth have, at preſent, the admi- 
niſtration of the public affairs, than whom you can find 
«none more deſerving, one of them may have the power of 
© the nomination, and the other be elected by his collegue ; 
they themſelves confidering together, wich is the properer 
te perſon; to the end that, as the honor is equal, che ſatiſ- 
« faction may be equal alſo; to the one, in having declared 
« his collegue to be the moſt deſerving ; and, to the other; 
4 in having been declared ſo by his collegue: For eacli 
©-of them is pleafrig, and honourable. I ath convinced; 
therefore, that, if this clauſe were not added to what is 
e propoſed, they themſelves would have thought proper, to 
6 act in this manner: But it is better it ſhould appear 
« this even, you do not approve of any other conduct 
Jah This 
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This being applauded of by all, and no other clauſe added, 
the decree paſſed. After the conſuls had received the power 
of determining which of them was the fitter perſon to 
command, they did a thing both admirable in itſelf, and 
above all human imagination: For each of them declared 
not himſelf worthy of the command, but the other; and 
they continued all that day enumerating one another's 
virtues, and intreating that they themſelves might not have 
the command: So that, all, who, were preſent in the ſenate, 
were in great perplexity. When the ſenate was diſmiſſed; 
the relations of each, and the moſt dignified among the other 
ſenators, came to Lartius, and continued intreating him till 
late at night, and repreſenting that the ſenate placed all 
their hopes in him, and that his indifference for the command 
was prejudicial to the commonwealth. But he was unmoved; 
and, in his turn, continued to uſe many prayers, and in- 
treaties to each of them. The next day, the ſenate was, 


again, aſſembled, and he ſtill reſiſting, and, contrary. to 


the advice of all the ſenators, ſtill adhering to his reſo- 
lution, Cloelius roſe up ; and, having nominated him, ac- 


_ cording to the cuſtom of the interreges, he himſelf abdicated 


the conſulſhip. ; N 

LXXIII. This perſon was the firſt, who was appointed a 
monarch at Rome, with abſolute authority in war, in peace, 
and in all other affairs. They call this magiſtrate a 
44 · Ovoua rade Tiber dnl ale. probably, omitted by our author, i; 


There are many particulars” relating without improper) , find a place in 
to this high office, which, though a note. Dionyſus has explained the 


too minute for hiſtory, and, as ſuch, intention of the ſenate in creating a 


dictator, 
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dictator, either from the power he has of ordering, and 
dictating to others thoſe things, that ate juſt and honour- 

able, as he thinks proper {for the Romans call commands, 
and injunctions of 'things juſt and injuſt; Earta, Euias) 
or, as ſome write, from the nomination, which was, then, 
introduced; ſince he did not receive the magiſtracy from the 
people, according to the cuſtoms of the nation, but by the 
appointment of a ſingle perſon: Fot they did not think proper 
to give an invidious, and hateful name to any magiſtrach, that 
dictator, which was to take away the upon that occefion, to lay down their | 
appeal, given to the people from the employtnents: But this related only 
conſuls by the Valerian law. This to the | magiſtracies, then, in being. 
view would have been diſappointed, For the tribunes of the le, after 


if there had, Kill, been an appeal from their inſtitution, did not lay down their 
the dictator, as there was, before, from | office upon the nomination of a dicta - 


the conſuls; which, in my opinion, 

plainly, Thews thete was not. How- 
ever, 'the Fards, .1 
this right, fo eſſential to their liberty: 
For, afterthe abrogation of the decem- 
virate, that is, in the year of Rome 306, 
fifty years after the creation of the firſt 
dictator, L. Yalerius, a deſcendant of 
Valerius Poplicola, and M. Horatius 
being conſuls, a law was enacted, by 
which it was made capital to create a 
magiſtrate without an appeal to the 
people; * ne quis ullum mag iſtratum ſine 
provocatione crearet. gui creaſſet, eum 
jus faſque eſſet occidi: neue ea caedes 
capitalis noxae haberetur. So that, from 
this time, there lay an appeal to the 
people, even, from the dictators. We 
find, by the law paſſed both by the 
ſenate, and people for the creation of 
a dictator, that all magiſtrates were, 


Livy, B. iii. e. 55. 


| Cicer. Phil. i. c. 1. 
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people afterwards, recovered | Nu ovuCairce geg rar wear u. Th 
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The next ching, I ſhall obſerve, con- 


cerning the dictators, is very ſingular: 
It 3 they were, always. appointed 
in the night; ,” noe deinde filentio, ut 
mos eſt, L. Papirium tiFatorem dicit. 
This was ſcarce worth taking notice of, 
any more than what Plutarch ſays, 
that the dictators were forbidden, by 
an old law, to mount a horſe. How- 
ever, the beſt thing, that can be ſaid 
of this magiſtracy, too powerful for a 
free people, is, that, after the death of 


Julius Caeſar, in whom it had been 


made perpetual, it was, abſolutely, 
aboliſhed : I ſay abſolutely, becauſe 
the moſt audacious of his ſucceſſors 
never ventured to revive it. 
» Livy, B. ix. c. 38, Life of Fabius 


H hh 


Was 
. 


2 


| as from-a regard to the magiſtrates themſelves, leſt they 
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was to govern a free people, as well for the ſake of the 
ſubjects, leſt they might be alarmed by odious appellations, 


might either receive ſome ſilent injury from others, or 
commit ſuch acts of injuſtice againſt others, as powers, ſo 
extenſive, naturally, ſuggeſt. For this reaſon, the power, 
with which the dictator is inveſted, does, leaſt of all, appear 
by the name: For, the dictatorſhip is an elective tyranny. 
The Romans ſeem to me to have taken this inſtitution, 
alſo, from the Greeks : For the magiſtrates, anciently called, 
by the Greeks, Aiouunila,, Prefidents, as Theophraſtus writes 
5 in his treatiſe concerning kingly government, were a kind 
of elective tyrants : Theſe were choſen by the cities, not 
for an unlimited time, nor conſtantly ; but, at fuch junc- 
tures, and, for ſo long a time, as they thought convenient: 
In the ſame manner, as the Mitylenaeans, formerly, 5 choſe - 


Pittacus to oppoſe the baniſhed men, headed by Alcacus, 


the poet. 

55* Ns & Tos uy acid,, icoget 
@tcQeages. This book is mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius in the catalogue 
of his works. From whom, alſo, we 
know that Theophraſtus was a diſciple, 
firſt, of Plato, and, afterwards, of 
Ariſtotle, whom he ſucceeded in his 
ſchool at Athens in the 114 Olym- 


piad : He was, alſo, the maſter of 


Menander. Theſe facts give a great 
idea of Theophraſtus, which is con- 
firmed by the concurrent teſtimony of 


all writers, and by the few of his 


numerous works, that remain, Theo- 
Life of Theophraſtus. 


third year of the fifty ſecond Olympiad. 


2 ITces wN. B. iii. c. 10. 


phraſtus ſays, the Aovuwla were gelle. 
rive rogavve. : This is a ſmall deviation 
from the deſcription given of this 
magiſtracy by his maſter - Ariſtotle, 
who ſays of it; 2g, Js ru, ws anaus 
eien, augtly Tvgavis._ 
36. EN Toy Ilinlaxay Tex Tus Puladas, | 
o Pittacus held this magiſtracy ten 
years, and, then, reſigned it. He lived 
ten years after this, and died in the 


It 1s no wonder that Alcaeus, whom 
we find at, the head of the baniſhed 
men, was a declared enemy to Pitta- 
Diog. Laert, Life of Pittac. 


LXXIV. 
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LXXIV. The firſt, who had recourſe to this inſtitution, 
learned the advantage of it by experience: For, in the 
beginning, all the Greek cities were governed by kings, not, 
like the Barbarous nations, deſpotically, but according to 
the laws, and cuſtoms of each city; and he was the beſt 
king, who was the moſt juſt, the moſt obſervant of the laws, 
and did not, in any degree, depart from the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms. This appears from Homer, who calls kings, 
Autzononss, The miniſters of juflite, and ©eyucoroneg, The 
miniſters of the laws. And kingly governments continued 
for a long time ſubject to certain limitations, like That of 
the Lacedaemonians : But ſome. of the kings tranſgreſſing 
their powers, and, ſeldom, regarding the laws, but e 


cus, againſt whom he employed all venth annotation on the — book. 
the powers of poetry, the only armes 8. @xuigoroaye: Sylburgius obſerves 
he had left. Ariſtotle, in he place chat this word js not to: found. in 
above quoted, has preſerved a ſmall Homer; which, 1 believe, is tru 


fragment of ' Alcaeus, which I ſhall 
tranſcribe the rather becauſe it is not 


in the ſmall collection of his remains. 


ENITIMA TAP OTI roy x&x0T al ę.da 
Hrlaner wohne Tas aK xa! Bagidai 
pores 25600010: Tvparer, He eat 
' KOAAEES» © Horace, who was a 


great admirer of Alcacus, whom he 
had choſen for his model in Lyric 


poetry, gives a great character of his fa 


manner of writing, when he ſays, 


Et te fonantem plenius aureo, 6a 
Alcaee, pledtro dura navis, | 


Dura. fugae mala, dura belli. 


57. K axe e y "I WoAig 
EAAgs ao See the twenty ſe- 


* Ode xiii, B. i. 


If fo, the following verſes in that 
muſt have miſled our author, nen 


he had met with the word in ſome 


manuſcripts of Homer, which may 
have differed, in ſome few words, from 
Thoſe made uſe of by the moderns : 
The verſes, I mean, are in the an 
ſpeech of Achilles to A on, in 
which, ſpeaking of his N q 'he 


ys, | 5 

$f vy &v, T4 2 . Axe 
nere en. | 
Tlges Avg egvalan!” |; | i 1 
89. Kaboep 1 . See the 


thirtieth annotation on the” ſecond 
book. & OL 4 6:35 $24. 4664 Wi 


4 Illad. a, J. 27. 
H h h 2 ing, 
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ing, in moſt things, according to their own humor; the 
people, in general, grew diſſatisfied with the inſtitution itſelf, 
and aboliſhed this form of government; and, enacting laws, 
and chuſing magiſtrates, they made uſe of theſe as the 
guardians of their cities, But afterwards, when neither the 
laws had ſtrength enough by themſelves to ſupport juſtice, 
nor the magiſtrates, intruſted with the care of them, to 
ſupport the laws, and length of time introducing many 
innovations, they found themſelves obliged to chuſe, not 
the beſt inſtitutions, but ſuch, as beſt fuited the preſent 
junctures; and this, not only, under inevitable calamities, 
but, alſo, in immoderate profperity ; by which, when the 
conſtitution became corrupted, and required a ſpeedy, and 
uncontrolable remedy, they were reduced to a neceſſity of 
reſtoring the kingly, and tyrannical powers, concealed dl 
ſome ſpecious appellations. Theſe the © Theſſalians called 
Acc, Commanders, and tlie Lacedaemonians, Agnoc g, 
Refor mers, as being afraid of calling them Prat, or Kings; 
6e. Geilane ge- There is a 
note in Hudſon, in which it is ſaid, 


that Xenophon, and Homer call theſe 
raſee: But that is no reaſon why they 


e. Theſe muſt not be 
Kh ns ed with the Agora, Or go- 
vernors, feat by the L monians 
to the cities, that were ſubje& to their 


might not, alſo, be called «gx: For 
theſe words are, often, uſed ſynony- 
mouſly. But I have ſomething more 


concluſive to offer in favor of our 
author's aſſertion. © Homer himſelf, 


in ſpeaking of the Theſſalians, who 


hag to the ſiege of Troy, calls Prote- 
ſilaus, who had commanded them, and 
was killed, their aggyov ; 


weten ys pry AP XON. 


obedience. As the Lacedaemonians 
were not writers, we are too much 
unacquainted with their inward ſtate, 
to know when, or, upon what occa- 
ſions, they created theſe agus, whom 
our author compares 1 with the Roman 
dictators. ' It gives me ſome pain to 
ſee here a t number of notes either 
abſtracted, or tranſlated word for word 
from Caſaubon, by M. * , without 
the leaſt acknowledgement, 


: Iliad g:. J. 703. 


and, 
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and, looking upon it as a crime to reſtore thoſe powers they 
had aboliſhed with oaths, curſes, and the approbation of the 
gods. My opinion, therefore, is, as I faid, that the Romans 
took this example from the Greeks themſelves. However, Li- 
ciniusthinks they took the dictatorſhip from the Albans; theſe 
being, as he ſays, the firſt, who, when the royal family was 
extin& upon the death of Amulius, and Numitor, created 
annual magiſtrates, with the ſame power the kings had, 
before, enjoyed, and called theſe magiſtrates, dictators. For 
my part, 1 did not think it worth while to inquire from 
whence the Romans took the name, bu t, from whence they 
took the example of the power comprehended under that 
name. However, concerning this, it may, poſſibly, be un- 
neceſſary to ſay any thing further. 

LXXV. I ſhall, now, endeavour to give an account, in 
few words, of the adminiſtration of Lartius, the firſt dictator, 
and, in what manner he adorned that magiſtraey; becauſe 
I look upon theſe things to be of the greateſt 8 to the 
readers, as they will open a large field of noble, and profit- 
able examples, not only, to legiſlators, and patrons of the 
people, but, alſo, to all others, who aſpire at the magiſtracy, 
and the adminiſtration of the public affairs: For I am 
not going to relate the inſtitutions, and cuſtoms of an un- 
admired, and mean commonwealth, or the counſels, and 
actions of men unknown, and unworthy to be known, which 
might make our endeavours, if employed upon ſmall, and 


F * objects, to appear tedious, and trifling; but I am 


treating of that commonwealth, which preſcribes rules of 
* 
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juſtice, and honor to all mankind, and of thoſe magiſtrates, 
who have raiſed her to that dignity : Which is a ſubject 
philoſophers may deſire to know, and ſtateſmen approve of. 
As ſoon, therefore, as Lartius was inveſted with this power, 
he appointed Spurius Caſſius, general of the horſe, the 
ſame who had been conſul about the ſeventieth Olympiad. 
This cuſtom has been obſerved by the Romans to this day, 
and no dictator has, hitherto, continued in the magiſtracy 
without a general of the horſe. After that, deſiring to ſhew 
the greatneſs of the power he was inveſted with, and for a 
terror, rather than for uſe, he ordered the lictors to carry in 
the city the axes with the rods: This had been an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom with the kin gs, but diſuſed by the conſuls, fince 
Valerius Poplicola, when conſul, firſt leſſened the envy of 
that magiſtracy; which cuſtom the dictator, now, revived. 
And, having by this, and the other enſigns of royal dignity, 
terrified the turbulent, and the authors of innovations, he, 
firſt, ordered all the Romans, purſuant to the wiſeſt of all 
the inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by Servius Tullius, the moſt 
popular king, to regiſter the valuation of their fortunes, 
each in their reſpective tribes, adding the names of their 
wives, with the names, and age of their children, and their 
own age. And all of them having delivered in this regiſter 
in a ſhort time, by reaſon of the greatneſs of the puniſh- 
ment (for the diſobedient were to loſe both their fortunes, 
and the rights of Roman citizens) there were found of the 
. = Fee by the w . called, by the Romans, magiſer equitum ; and 
| Romans 
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Romans arrived to the age of manhood, one hundred and 
fifty thouſand, ſeven hundred. After that, he ſeparated 
thoſe, who were of the military age, from their elders; 
and, diſtributing} the former into centuries;' he formed four 
bodies of foot, and horſe, of which he kept That, which 
conſiſted of the choiceſt men, about his perſon; and, of the 
remaining three bodies, he ordered Cloelius, who had been 
his collegue in the conſulſhip, to chuſe which he thought 
fit; Spurius Caſſius, the general of the horſe, to take the 
third ; and Spurius Lartius, his brother, That, which was left. 
This body, together with the r was e to n in 
the city, as a guard to it. 

LXXVI. When he had ranked every ching, that was 
neceſſary for the war, he took the field with his forces; and 
formed three ſeveral camps in thoſe paſſes, through rr 
he had reaſon to believe the Latines would, chiefly, attempt 
an irruption. He conſidered that it is the part of a prudent 
general, not only, to ſtrengthen himſelf, but, alſo, to weaken 
his enemy; and, above all, to bring wars to a happy period 
without a battle, and without trouble; but, if that cannot 
be done, then with the leaſt expence of men: And, looking 
upon thoſe wars, as the worſt of all others, and the. moſt 
afflicting, which people are forced to undertake againſt 
their relations, and friends, he was of opinion they ought to 
be put an end to by an accommodation, in which, clemency 
ſhould have a greater ſhare, than juſtice. And, ſending ſome 
unſuſpected perſons to the moſt conſiderable of the Latines, 
he perſuaded them to endeavour to eſtabliſh a friendſhip | 


between 


5 
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between the two nations. He ſent, alſo, embaſſadors, openly, 
both to the ſeveral cities, and to the whole nation; and, by 
that means, eaſily, brought them all to entertain, no longer, 
the ſame inclinations for the War: But he, chiefly, 
theit affection, and divided them from their . by the 
following favor. Mamilius, and Sextus, being inveſted with 
the ſovereign command over the Latines, kept their forces 
all together in the city of Tuſculum, and were prej 
to march to Rome: However, they delayed their march 
for a conſiderable time, either becauſe they ftaid for the 
forces of ſome of the cities, which had not, yet, joined them, 
or becauſe the victims were not favourable: During this 
delay, ſome of their men, leaving the main body, diſ- 
perſed themſelves about the country, and plundered the 
territories of the Romans. Lartius, being informed of this, 
ſent Cloelius after them with a detachment of choice men, 
both horſe, and light armed; who, falling upon them 
unexpectedly, killed ſome in the action, and took the 
reſt priſoners: Theſe Lartius recovered of their wounds; 
and, having gained their affections by many other inſtances 
of humanity, he ſent them to Tuſculum in a body without 
ranſom ; and, with them, ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
among ih Romans, as embaſſadors: Theſe procured the 
army of the Latines to be diſbanded, and a truce for a year 
to be concluded between the two nations. 
LXXVII. After Lartius had effected theſe things, he 
returned to Rome with his army; and, having a 


ppointed 
conſuls, he laid down his magiſtracy beſore the whole time 


of 


we Dion v te iakabsn Nes „ e 
of it was expired, without having put any. of cke Romans K * "IG 5 
to death, baniſhed any, or inflicted other ſeverities on an 929 
of them. This example, ſet by Lartius, has been emulated 
by all his ſucceſſors in the fame power, the third gene- 
ration before this: For we find no i de of any one of 
them in hiſtory, who did not uſe it with moderation, and 
as became a citizen; the commenwealth having, often, 
found it neceſſary to aboliſh the legal magiſtracies, and to 
intruſt the whole power to a fingle perſon. And, if in 
foreign wars alone, the dictators ſhewed themſelves hu- 
mane governors of the commonwealth, and uncorrupted 
with. the greatneſs of their power, it might the leſs be 
wondered at ; but all, who have had this magiſtracy con- 
ferred upon chem, in order either to ſuppreſs civil diſſenſions, 
which have been many and very dangerous, or to defeat 
the attempts of thoſe, who were ſuſpected of aiming at the 
kingly power, and tyranny, or to prevent numberleſs other 
calamities, have been free from cenſure, and imitated the 
firſt perſon, who was inveſted with it: So that, all men 
were of this opinion, that the dictatorſhip was the only 
remedy for every diſtemper, otherwiſe incurable; and the | 6 
laſt hope of preſervation, when all others were rendered * | 
| deſperate by certain conjunctures. But, in the time of our K 
fathers, full four hundred years after the dictatorſhip of Titus 
Lartius, this magiſtracy became obnoxious and odious to all 
men under Cornelius Sulla, the firſt and only dictator, 


6% Kogan Evaaes. This man, after tor, that is, he created himſelf ſo, after 
his return to Rome, and the defeat of an intermiſſion of this magiſtracy, for 4 
all his 1 ia was. created dicta- one hundred. and twenty years. This f 


* 
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power with ſeverity ace PE "5g 
lu hen firft,. became ſenſible of hat they had. 


who exerciſed his 


42 


all ng, boa? nt 4 tba by dictatorſhip and 
- tyranny : For he compoſed | the ſenate of /obſcure men; 
reduced the power of the tribunes of the people. to the 


loweſt degree; diſpeopled whole cities; aboliſhed ſome 


kingdoms, and erected others; and was guilty of many 


other exorbitancies, which it-would be endleſs to enumerate: 
And, befides the citizens, who were {lain in battle, he put 
no leſs than © four thouſand to death, after they had ſur- 


monſter of cruelty ſet the example of 
a proſcription, et utinam ultimus ! as 
Paterculus ſays, very well, upon that 
occaſion. I am aſtoniſhed when I read, 

inf Plutarch, the grants he extorted 


from his fellow-citizens : Theſe were 


an impunity for all his crimes ; the 
wer of life, and death; of confiſcat- 
ing the fortunes of whom he pleaſed ; 
of 2 colonies; of building, and 
deſtroying cities; and of giving to, 
and taking away kingdoms from, 
whom he thought fit. This e 
of a proſcription was improved, after- 
wards, by the triumvirs, of whom the 


all- praiſed Auguſtus was one; and, 


though he made, or affected to make, 
ſome oppoſition to it at firſt; yet, 
when, once, the proſcription was ſet 
on foot, he exerciſed it with greater 
ſeverity, than either of the other two; 
8 utroque acerbius exercuit; and, when 
they, often, ſuffered their reſentment 
to be drſarmed by favor, and intreaties, 


he alone inſiſted with vehemence that 


none of their adverſaries ſhould be 
ſpared z namgue illis in multorum ſaepe 


Liſe of Sulla, s Sueton. Life of Auguſtus, c. 27.  b Life of Sulla. 


rendered 


perſonam per gratiam et preces exerabi- 


libus, ſolus magnopere contendit ne cui 
parceretur. Upon this occaſion, the 

reat Roman orator, ſtateſman, philo- 
* and patriot fell à ſacrifice to 
the ingratitude, the policy, or Puſil- 


lanimity of an ambitious boy. This 


coalition of the triumvirs, the conſe- 


quence of the reception of Antony by 


Lepidus, was the criſis, that gave the 
fatal ſtroke to the liberty of the Ro- 


mans; who, after a long ſeries of ſuf- 


ferings under a ſucceſſion of uſurpers, 
moſt of whom treated them with all 
the wantonneſs of cruelty, that power 
could ſuggeſt, or ſubmiſſion encourage, 
left their poſterity reduced, at laſt, to 
practiſe the low arts of deceiving thoſe - 
nations, whom their anceſtors had con- 
quered. 
64 · Ti] gaxig ay. The Vatican 
manuſcript has THeayiouvpiay 3 I be- 
lieve both numbers have been miſtaken 


by the tranſcribers. Plutarch ſays, 


that Sulla murdered in the circus three 
thouſand men, who had ſurrendered; 
together with ſix thouſand priſoners. 
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rendered to him, ſome of whom he, firſt; tortured; Whe- 
ther all theſe actions were neceffary, or advantageous 
commonwealth, This is not the time to inquires All 1 „ 
undertaken, to ſhew, is, that the name of dictator was 
rendered odious and terrible by theſe exceſſes. This happens, 
not only, to powers, but, alſo, to other things, which by all 
men are the moſt contended: for, and admired : For they 
all appear noble and profitable, when, nobly, uſed ; but 
baſe and unprofitable, when they fall into bad hands. Of 
this nature is the cauſe; which, to all good things, has 
annexed ſome congenial evils. But another time may be 
more proper for a diſcourſe of this kind. The conſuls for 
the following year were Aulus Sempronius Atratinus, and 
Marcus Minucius, who entered upon their magiſtracy in the 
ſeventy firſt Olympiad, in which Tiſicrates of Croton won 
the prize of the ſtadium, Hipparchus being archon at 
Athens. 


The end of the Fifth book. 
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